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Statistical Ofi^icIb, 

Department of Agriculture^ 

Ottawa, December, 1894. 

Sir, — At your request I have prepared a report on the " Forest Wealth of Canada." 

It includes : 

1st. The report proper. 

2nd. A number of appendices as per annexed list. 

3rd. Statistical tables as per annexed list. 

I have to state that the returns are not as complete as I would like them to be for 
the purpose of a complete investigation. 

I have done the best I could with the limited resources at command. 

Some statements which would have been of service I have been unable to obtain in 
time for use. Later on they may come in. If so they can form a supplementary report. 

I have to record my indebtedness to Mr. E. J. Toker, to whom I intrusted the 
work of collecting the statistics I required. 

I have the honour to be, sir. 

Your obedient servant, 

GEORGE JOHNSON, 

Statistician. 
Hon. A. R. Angers, 

Minister of Agriculture, 
Ottawa. 
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FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



In accordance with directions I have endeavoured to gather statistics of the forest 
wealth of Canada. 

The influence of forests on climate, on agricultural operations, on river fisheries, 
on water communications, on the health of the people and on the general trade 
and industries of a country is so far reaching that an examination of the value of 
our forests branches out in many directions, all of immense importance.* 

The important direct effects of forests are due to the products which they yield, the 
capital which they represent and the work which they provide. 

The mechanical effect of forests makes itself felt chiefly in regard to the distribu- 
tion of the rain water, the preservation of the soil on sloping ground, the binding of 
moving sand, and the prevention of avalanches. (See Appendix P, for Humboldt's views.) 

In Canada, in the various industries depending for their existence upon the supply 1 
of wood there is an invested capital not far from 100 million dollars and an 
annual wage list of over thirty (30) million dollars with an output valued at close upon 
110 million dollars. (See Statistics, Table 1 e.) 

In addition, there are the railways which are dependent on the wood supply for 
railway tiesf and dimension timber, and in whose freights the lumber carried figures as 
nearly one-fifth of the total freight carried ; the canals, of whose freights the products of 
the forest constitute two-fifths of the total freight carried (See Statistics, Table 2) ; the 
mines which require wood for shoring purposes ; the ships which, themselves chiefly made 
of wood, find in our exports J of the products of the forest the mateiials for the full cargo 
without which freight rates on goods carried must be higher — nearly one-quarter of the 
exports of home production being products of the forest : the leather industry which 
depends upon nature's supply of tannin secreted in the bark of trees ; the lucifer match 
industries ; those varied industries which depend in part upon wood, such as agricultural 
implements, edged tools, &c. ; and the practically new industry of pulp making, which 
within ten years has sprung up into an industry with nearly three million dollars of 
invested capital and over one million dollars of annual output. 



*The New York State Forest Commission in January, 1894, report says : "On the preservation of our 
forests depend the water supply of our rivers and canals ; the motive power of our ^eat manufacturing 
interests ; the priceless benefits offered by our forest sanitariums ; the many delightful places of refuge from 
the summer heat of the cities, and the existence of our fish and game. But above all on their preservation 
depends that great factor in our political economy, the future timber supply." {See Appendix A.) 

t Including sidings and double tracks we have about 18,590 miles of railway in Canada. At 3,000 ties 
to the mile the ties required number 55,770,000. Assuming the life of a tie to be seven (7) years, the num- 
ber needed every year is about eight (8) million for renewals, and, alloviring 300 miles for new roads every 
y^ar, a million more for this purpose or about nine (9) million ties a year. Supposing that 50 cubic feet of 
ties can be obtained from an acre of forest, it will be seen that 3,340,000 acres will be required to supply the 
consumption of young and thrifty trees needed for the 18,590 miles, and 530,000 acres for eac^h year's 
demand. 

:{: Canada is the fourth largest exporter of products of the forest, being only exceeded by Sweden and 
Norway with a net export of $37,135,000 ; by Austria with a net export of $31,000,000 and by Russia with 
$33,300,000. On a per head basis, Canada stands second, her net export in 1891 having been $24,574,869, 
equal to $5.08 per head against Sweden and Norway's $5.50, Austria's 75 cents and Russia s 34 cents per head. 

8a— 1 



2 DBPARTMENT OF A ORWULTURE. 

The value of forest products consumed per capita may be estimated approximately. 
The value of our forest products, calculated from the census returns of 1891, was $80,071,- 
415. For the fiscal year 1890-91 our imports of wood articles amounted to f 3, 13 2,51 6, 
while for the same period our exports were $27,207,547, leaving for consumption in Canada 
$55,996,384 or a value of $15.59 per head. With respect to the quantity used the census 
returns show an aggregate of 2,045,073,07 2 cubic feet as the total cut of the year. About 30 
per cent of this is exported, leaving 1,431,551,150 cubic feet for the annual home con- 
sumption. This is equal to 296*2 cubic feet per head of the population. B. £. FemoiPF,^ 
chief of the Forestry Division of the United States Department of Agriculture, estimates 
that the per capita consumption of the United States is about 350 cubic feet annually. 

Whether we consider the capital invested, the labour employed, or the varied uses 
to which wood is put in enhancement of our comfort and convenience ; or whether ^we 
consider the permanent interests of the timber trade, of the settlers in our new country, 
of the public revenue and of the country generally, we are forced to regard the forest as 
a precious heirloom to be deeply revered, properly used and, through careful mainten- 
ance, to be handed down to posterity improved and enriched. 

Looked at from the most enlarged point of view the forests of Canada are her 
greatest heritage, because " the nations or states in which food, fuel, metal and timber 
may be produced at the highest relative rates of wages and at the lowest money-cost per 
unit of product will thereby be enabled to apply labour-saving machines to other branches 
of productive industry in the most effective manner."! The nation that would succeed 
in effecting this combination can do so only by maintaining its forests in their best pos- 
sible condition, since of the four factors described the timber is the most easily ex- 
hausted. The nation which succeeds in this four-fold combination, must be, in the long 
run, at the head of all nations. 

Difficulties in the Way. 

At the very outset of the inquiry great difficulties were encountered in the effort 
to secure trustworthy data. These difficulties were increased from the fact of the 
divided control and ownership. 

The ownership of Canadian forests is for the most part vested in the Provincial 
Governments, including the provinces of Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick, and British 
Ck>lumbia, which grant licenses to the lumbermen. 

In the province of Manitoba and in the Territories and in the Railway Belt of 
British Ck>lumbia (40 miles wide by 500 miles long) the Dominion Government, filling 
the place of the Provincial Grovemments, owns the Crown lands and their forests. 

In Nova Scotia there is no system of timber licenses, the trees being sold with the 
land and not much timbered Crown lands remaining. This is also the case with Prince 
Edward Island. 

In the settled portions of the provinces the woodlands are in the hands of private 
owners, but contain comparatively little that can be classed as forest, though the cens^us 
returns indicate that about one-third of the occupied land is in woodland and pasture, 
possibly leaving one-fourth for woodland. 



•CireulM' Na 10, U.S. Dept. of Agric Div. of Forestry. 
fAOdnson in " Fonim." FelwiMury, 1394. 
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In the United States, notwithstanding the length of time during which attention 
has been directed to forestry, an exact census of forest area in existence has never been 
made. " The area covered with wood growth is less than 500,000,000 acres. If all the 
land area, not known to be treeless or in farms, were under forest, the acreage would 
not exceed 850,000,000, but the lower figure is probably more nearly correct." * 

The same statement may be made respecting Canada. From some persons there 
are affirmations that there is not more than ten years' supply.f From others there are 
declarations that the supply in our forests is sufficient to last 100 years, possibly 200 
years. 

The Assistant Commissioner of Crown lands of Ontario points out that " while 
the department could give the area of the unsold lands of the Crown, all of which are 
covered, to a greater or less extent, with various kinds of timber, as this is a wooded 
province, it is quite an impossibility to estimate the quantities of timber upon the ninety 
million acres representing that unsold area." \ 

Data Needed. 
The data needed for a thorough examination of this subject are : 

1st. A statement of the wooded area of the Dominion, divided into, {a) That ifi the 
occupaneyof private individuals, and {b) That in the control of the several governments. 

2nd. Reports on the condition of the forest growth of sold and unsold areas by 
experts such as the surveyors in the employ of the Provincial and Dominion Governments, 
forest rangers and other persons employed in that work by the various large lumber 
firms. § 

In the absence of data of the kind mentioned, I have endeavoured to shape inqui- 
ries so as to answer in the best possible way four questions : 

1. What have we and what is it like as to size and varieties? 

2. How fast is it going ? * 

3. What means are used to replenish 1 

4. How long will the supply last ? 

This means, simply put, an examination into our forest area ; into the destructive, 
the reproductive and the protective forces at work, and into the needs of the present 
time for the purpose of weakening the destructive mnd strengthening the protective and 
regenerating forces. 

The Forest Area of Canada. 

There was originally in Eastern Canada one unbroken forest from Nova Scotia to 
the Lake of the Woods, a distance of 2,000 miles and covering an area of 315 million 
acres. Through this forest there ran the rivers Miramichi, the St. John and the St. 
Lawrence with its string of lakes, great and small, and with its great tributaries, the 
Saguenay, the St. Maurice, the Ottawa and others. 



• B. E. Femow, Circular No. 10, Division of Forestry, United States Department of Agriculture. 

t James Little in Forestry Convention, 1882, quoted by H. B. Small, " Canadian Forests." 

X Letter to the Statistician. 

§ An attempt has been made to cull from the reports of surveyors and others such casual statements as 
have been made on this subject by them. {See Appendix " B.") 

8a— IJ 
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Along these rivers population found its way to the different localities, impelled by 
various motives, some to settle on the land, some to explore and hunt, some to cut timber. 

In 1642 Montreal was founded and a practical beginning made in settling the 
country. But the 2,000 settlers then in the region could do little to denude the land of 
its forest except by means of fire, the most potent instrument of destruction. For 250 
years the axe and the torch have been making inroads upon this vast forest. 

The census of 1891 shows that we have cut out from this forest area, say, 30 million 
acres of land for agricultural purposes. Possibly, in 20 million other acres work has been 
done to reduce this particular area to a low percentage of forest trees. 

The remainder is under forest. But a large portion of this remainder has been 
** deviled " by the lumberman seeking for merchantable timber. The careless torch has 
lighted fires like the Miramichi fire which swept with fierce energy over an area of more 
than 3 million acres, leaving blackened giant pines to be a reminder for more than half 
a century of the immense destruction there and then caused. Thus, there has been a 
thinning out of the forest trees all through the 260 million acres not used for farm and 
pasture. Vast areas have suffered from fires so severely that in many places the soil has 
been burned off" to the very rock, and a century's disintegrating forces will have to act 
upon the rock before there can be soil enough created for practical uses. Lakes and 
pools' and streams innumerable take away a good sized slice from the 300 million acres. 

But allowing that one-half of the area is comparatively useless as forest area because 
of water and rock, we still have 150 million acres of forest area {see Table 4a). Under 
this assumption we have 45 per cent of the Eastern provinces still under forest. 

Reference to " Statistics " Table 3, will show that Germany has 26 per cent of her 
area under forest and finds that forest area (somewhat over 34 million acres in extent) 
nearly sufficient to supply the wants of 50 million people, her net import of wood and 
forest products being but 43 cents per head, including woods and manufactures of wood 
not natural to the country ; that Austria-Hungary with over 41 million people to sup- 
ply and a forest area of 30 per cent of the whole area to provide the supply, is able to 
meet home demands and still to have a net export of over 31 million dollars ; that 
Russia with an area in Europe of 1,341,122,560 acres, of which 37 per cent is forest 
area, can supply herself and have 33 million dollars of products of the forest for export. 

Austria-Hungary with one acre of forest area per head of its population, manages to 
supply its own wants and to have a net export of 75 cents per head of its population. 

Norway, with under 10 acres per head in forest area, supplies her own wants and 
has a net export of $4.10 per head. 

Sweden, with under 10 acres per head, supplies the wants of her own people and 
has a net export of $6.00 per head. 

The United States, with over 7 acres of forest area per head, supplies her own wants 
and has a net export of 13 cents per head. 

Canada, with over 163 acres per head, supplies her own wants and has a net export 
of $5.08 per head. 

These figures indicate that in Eastern Canada the proportion of forest area is suffi- 
cient for all the purposes which suggest forest conservation in connection with agriculture, 
water supply, and sanitary considerations. 
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"We may therefore dismiss these points in relation to the forests of the four pro- 
vinces. There are inequalities of condition, but as a whole this region is sufficiently 
clothed with forest to preserve to itself all the direct and indirect benefits of the forest in 
its relation to the cleared land and the inhabitants thereof. 

The comparative figures already given seem to indicate that b, prima facie case has 
been made out so strong in its general features as to throw the burden of proof upon 
those who deny the existence of a sufficient forest area in Canada to meet the require- 
ments of the people and of their neighbours and others who seek to draw supplies from 
the abundant storehouse of Canada. 

But area is one thing and product per acre or per square mite is another thing. 

The question still remains, in what condition is our forest area for purposes of trade 
and commerce ? 

Many attempts have been made to answer this question. One of the earliest almost 
synchronizes with the date of the formation of our Canadian Confederation. It is a 
paper prepared by Hon. Jas. Skead of Ottawa, and read by him before the Detroit Con- 
vention in 1865. 

Mr. Skead stated that the whole area available for producing pine, north of the 
St. Lawrence, was 287,711 square miles. He divided the area into several sub-divisions 
as under : 

1st. The Saguenay territory with an area of 27,000 square miles. 
2nd. The City of Quebec do 

3rd. The St. Maurice do 

4th. The Bout de risle do 

5th. The Valley of the Ottawa do 
6th. The Rideau River do 

7th. The Trent River do 

8th. The Georgian Bay do 

9th. The French and Pigeon Rivers do 48,000 do 

10th. The Saguenay to Blanc Sablon do 65,000 do 

11th. In addition to the above Mr. Skead allowed 24,000 square miles in the pen. 
insula of Western Canada, now the Ontario peninsula. 

It will be observed that Mr. Skead did not include in his list any timber region 
west of Nepigon River. 

Of the districts he mentions, he says that (speaking in 1865) No. 1 is rich in white 
pine and red pine, spruce, birch and tamarack ; No. 2 is moderately well wooded, produc- 
ing white and red pine, birch, white cedar, spruce and tamarack ; No. 3 contains large 
quantities of white, red and yellow pine, spruce, birch, maple, elm, ash and tamarack ; 
No. 4 possesses a good deal of white and red pine, spruce, tamarack, and some ash ; No. 
5, he says, "is the principal site of the lumber trade and has been so since 1806, when 
the first raft left the mouth of the Gatineau." He states that in the fifty -nine years 
since that event (to 1865) "but little over 20,000 square miles have been denuded 
of merchantable lumber." " It possesses white and red pine, both of the largest and 
best on the continent. It also yields tamarack ; spruce, ash, white oak, elm, birch, and 
all varieties of maple." 
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No. 6 he describes as furnishing white pine, and No. 7 as possessed of limited quan- 
tities of white and red pine, ash, oak, birch and tamarack. Of No. 8, he says it supplies 
a choice quality of red and white pine, some oak, elm, maple and birch. Of No. 9,- he 
says it furnishes a quantity of white pine of small size but good quality, and a 
large quantity of other timber, as birch, maple, oak, elm, spruce, tamarack, ash and white 
cedar. No. 10 he describes as furnishing a large quantity of timber available for ship- 
building, and a quantity of the best description of birch, maple, oak, ash and elm. The 
11th subdivision he describes as producing the finer hardwoods, such as oak, elm, black 
walnut, all the varieties of maple, chestnut, hickory, sycamore, basswood and ash. 

In order not to burden too much the main body of this report I have placed in 
the appendix marked " C," extracts from Hon. Mr. Joly's report on our forests, made 
in 1877 ; Mr. James Little's statement in 1876 ; Mr. Stewart Thayne's evidence before a 
select standing committee of the Federal Parliament in 1878; Mr. A. T. Drummond'a 
views in 1879, and Mr. Marler's statement before the American Forestry Congress 
held in Montreal in 1882 ; also extracts from the Hon. J. K. Ward's lecture in Montreal 
in 1883. These all contain important information. 

In 1885, or twenty years after Mr. Skeadhad published his paper, the British Gov- 
ernment procured, through the Governor General the Earl of Lansdowne, reports on the 
forests of Canada, the object being to obtain information on the reported proximate 
exhaustion of the forests of the Dominion. 

The Lieutenant Governor of Prince Edward Island said in reply, " theT© are no* 
forests of any extent in the province of Prince Edward Island, where they have dis- 
appeared under the axes of the settler and the lumberman." 

The Lieutenant Governor of Nova Scotia forwarded two reports, one from Mr. 
James H. Austin and the other from Mr. W. A. Hendry. Mr. Austin said, " I find that 
in all probability all or nearly all the timber lands of this province will have been cut 
over for the first time by or perhaps before the expiration of six years from this date 
(July, 1884), but it does not follow that the supply will then be exhausted. It is found 
that by careful husbandry those trees which are too small for conversion into timber at^ 
the time of the first cutting, after fifteen or twenty years are of such size that a second' 
cut nearly equal to the first can be obtained in many localities ; consequently, if it were- 
not for forest fires those lands which are carefully looked after would never become- 
denuded of their timber." Mr. Austin stated that " the supply of pine and spruce is- 
rapidly becoming exhausted ; that there was a considerable quantity of hemlock timber, 
but that this was rapidly being destroyed for the bark ; that the heavy birch had been 
largely converted into ton timber and exported, and that fires had rendered barren large^ 
tracts of country once covered with a stately growth of pine, spruce, &c." 

Mr. Hendry dwelt upon the fire scourge and stated that in 1784 two-thirds of the 
province was burnt over within a fortnight and that every year during 45 years of hi& 
recollection fires had done more or less destruction. But such is the reproductive power 
of the land that, in his opinion, '* there is no reason to anticipate any sudden or even 
defined period for the extermination of our forests, but that they are gradually being, 
exhausted is true and it is proper to look this fact in the face." 

On behalf of Ontario Mr. Phipps answered the inquiries sent by the British Govern- 
ment. He said that Ontario had 1,800 square miles known as timber limits : " There exist- 
however^ no data by which to form an exact idea of how long it would take at the present 
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rate [of consumption to exhaust the timber on these limits. Concerning the amount of 
timber lands possessed by the Government on which no license to cut has as yet been 
given, I would say that the timber limits sold last year (1883) extended as far north 
as 15 miles beyond Lake Nipissing. North of this point and extending east to Sturgeon 
River and west to Michipicoten River is a tract of country which there is reason to 
believe from the reports of those who have travelled across it, contains about 20,000 
square miles of forest, possessing much valuable and merchantable timber." 

Upon the general question Mr. Phipps said, " With regard to the duration of the 
timber supply of the Dominion of Canada no accurate calculation can be made as no 
data exist whereby to determine the amount of merchantable timber standing in the 
forest area. To obtain this would require surveys more extensive and costly than any 
which have been yet attempted. A general idea can be given by observing that 
altogether the area of timber lands in the Dominion of Canada is calculated to be about 
280,000 square miles." 

This estimate it will be observed is that made by Mr. Skead, who did not include 
the New Brunswick and the Nova Scotia forest area, the forest area in Quebec south of 
the St. Lawrence, the forest area in Ontario west of Lake Superior, nor that of British 
Columbia, to say npthing about the region intervening between Ontario and British 
Columbia. .^ 

Quebec. 

The inquiry respecting the province of Quebec, was given to Mr. A. J. Russell (for 
42 years Crown Timber Agent at Ottawa) to deal with. His report is full of informa- 
tion, as indeed would be naturally expected seeing that Mr. Russell was a singularly 
able man with exceptional opportunities. 

Mr. Russell says that the territory in Quebec on the north side of the St. Lawrence 
"contains a forest region of upwards of 177,800 square miles in area; that by far the 
greatest portion of this area being fit for nothing else must remain a timber forest for 
ever, increasing in value as timber becomes scarce elsewhere." 

Going into detail, Mr. Russell says : " The first or gulf section of this vast forest 
region extending from the eastern boundary of the province westward to the 65th 
degree of longitude covers 32,000 square miles." ** From the very little known of it 
owing to the interior waters being unsurveyed, it seems as yet comparatively valueless 
as a timber yielding country. As the timber of this territory is generally small and far 
from abundant and the rivers are obstructed with high falls and rapids and as even the 
ruggedness of the country will be an obstruction, lumbering operations on it will be 
expensive compared with the value of the timber when got out, but expensive river 
improvements will be much less necessary for the descent of saw-logs and railway ties 
than for square timber. Timber found is birch, fir and spruce." 

The adjoining territory embraced between the line of longitude 65 degrees west and 
a north westerly line from the mouth of the River Manicouagan, with a frontage on the 
Gulf and River St. Lawrence of about 180 miles and a maximum depth, back from 
the mouth of the Manicouagan to the height of land at its source, of about 250 miles, is 
about 48,460 square miles in area. This region differs from the previously described 
district in having its rivers generally surveyed or explored. It has timber of a good 
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quality in greater abundance especially in the southern part, including even scattering^ 
pine of value. 

Of the two regions, embracing together an area of 80,600 square miles, Mr. Russell 
says : " The general inferiority and, in parts, absence of timber is due to the poverty 
and shallowness and, in parts, the entire absence of soil, where successive fires have 
burned off the thin covering of vegetable matter from the rocks, and not to the coldness 
of the climate, which is really most suitable for the growth of spruce and fairly so 
for tamarack. From this vast region great quantities of wood can be taken out 
with profit for purposes for which such timber, though generally small, may be service- 
able as the timber of the more valuable forests becomes scarce and high in price." 

The third great portion of this northern forest region Mr. Russell describes as com- 
mencing at a north-westerly line from the mouth of the River Manicouagan and extend- 
ing westward to the eastern watershed of the River Gatineau, including the River 
Saguenay, the St. Maurice and the lower Ottawa River territories. 

This division contains an area of 81,128 square miles, and is distinctly different 
from Nos. 1 and 2. Lumbering operations have been successfully carried on for many 
years in various parts of it. In its forests pine of the best quality is, or, in some parts 
it may be said, has been more abundant, and these adjoin the rear of the older, or are 
associated with the advancing new, settlements of the province. 

In the eastern part of this great central division the rivers Portneuf, the Sault aux 
Cochons and the Escoumains have yielded proportionately much more good timber, 
including some pine, than the territory on the east side of the River Manicouagan, though 
in parts denuded by old forest fires ; though originally well wooded the future supply 
from them must be very small. 

On the Betsiamites the timber is very small, and vast bruits are prevalent which 
Cannot yield timber of value till reproduced in the remote future. 

Included in this central division is the Saguenay region, covering about 24,000 of 
the total 81,128 square miles of area. Pine grows far north on the Saguenay owing to 
climate admitting. The settlements around Lake St. John have, however, created great 
demands on the forest supply, and in the opinion of Mr. Russell, given in 1882, "must 
soon destroy what remains of the best timber forest of the Saguenay. However, from 
the generally mountainous character and extensive area from which the many large 
branches of the Saguenay draw their waters there will always be, with proper care, a 
sufficient supply of spruce and larch and other woods, after its pine is almost or altogether 
cut away, to sustain a considerable export trade in lumber." The character of the timber 
of the Saguenay country may be understood from the following statement: — In 1856 
and 1857 there were cut nearly twice as many pine logs as spruce. In the following 20 
years the proportion of spruce logs gradually increased and more rapidly during 1878-82, 
in which there were very nearly thirteen times as many spruce logs as pine taken out, 
the annual cut of pine logs during the period of 1878-82 having fallen irregularly to 
about half what it was in the early years, indicating that the pine is becoming scarce, 
while the spruce continues abundant in the Saguenay country* From 1856 to 1881 the 
totals cut on Crown lands in the Saguenay district were : saw-logs, 1,164,844 of pine and 
3,432,185 of spruce; of square timber, 343 pieces of white pine, 3,531 of red pine, and 
4,095 of spruce and other kinds of wood. 
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The average of these 26 years is 45,000 logs of pine and 132,000 pieces of spruce. 
In 1881, the pine amounted to 13,434 pieces and the spruce to 444,171 pieces. In 1891 
the pine amounted to 34,099 logs and the spruce to 537,191 pieces. The proportion 
during the 26 years was 25 logs of pine to 75 logs of spruce. In 1881 the proportion 
was three logs of pine to 97 of spruce. In 1891 it was six logs of pine to 94 of spruce. 
While, therefore, there has been a great increase in the proportion of spruce to pine in 
1891 as compared with the 26 years' period, the comparison of 1891 with 1881 shows a 
relatively larger proportion of pine logs cut. The figures show that over 20,500 more 
pine logs were cut in 1891 than in 1881, and indicate the greater rate at which the pine 
supply is diminishing. 

The next subdivision of the central division of the northern forest region of the 
province is that of the St. Maurice. This has an area of 16,000 square miles 
drained by the St. Maurice and its tributaries, and a large area of waste land of 
the Crown on the River Batiscan. The St. Maurice territory, though it has no such 
extensive tract equal in fertility and climate behind its old settlements on the St. 
Lawrence as the Saguenay territory has at Lake St. John, surpassed the Saguenay 
originally in the value of its timber forests, owing to the greater proportion of pine in 
its middle and lower course and on the tributaries therein adjoining it. 

The quantities of timber cut on Crown lands in the St. Maurice territory from 1856 
to 1881, inclusively, have been : of square timber, white pine, 56,921 pieces, and red pine, 
5,453 pieces (up to 1864; no square pine taken out since) ; of other woods, 9,257 pieces ; 
of white pine saw-logs, 4,190,895 pieces; spruce saw-logs, 1,740,546 pieces. In the first 
fifteen years, the quantities were 2,110,527 pine saw-logs and 562,071 spruce, and in the 
last ten years, 2,080,368 pine and 1,178,475 spruce saw-logs. In 1881, the number of 
pine sawlogs was 114,371, and of spruce, 112,224. In 1891, the number of pine saw- 
logs was, 190,220, and of spruce, 320,765. It is evident, therefore, that the decade has 
added emphasis to Mr. RusselFs remark in 1882 " that it is becoming more difficult to 
maintain the same superior production of pine as formerly over spruce," pine having in- 
creased in the ten years over 66 per cent and spruce nearly 190 per cent. 

The fourth district of this central division is the Lower Ottawa territory or agency, 
including the vacant and waste lands of the Crown on the northern tributaries of the 
Lower Ottawa, from the boundary of the St. Maurice territory to the watershed divid- 
ing the valley of the Riviere du Lievre from that of the Gatineau. It embraces the 
valleys of the River Assomption, the River du Nord, the Petite Nation, the Blanche 
and du Lievre, with other smaller tributaries of the Ottawa, the total of the included 
areas being 11,256 square miles. The rivers mentioned lie entirely within the pine- 
growing zone, excepting the Riviere du Lievre, the main branch of which, for forty miles 
in direct distance down from its source, is in the poplar, birch, spruce and tamarack region, 
which, sweeping over from Weymontateuch on the St. Maurice and the Manouan, inter- 
sects the du Lievre at the head of Lake Megonangoos, and continues westward over to 
and across the east and west branches of the Gatineau, in the Upper Ottawa territory 
adjoining. 

In this subdivision, the returns of timber on which dues accrued to the Crown from 
1856 to 1881, inclusively, were, square white pine, 106,398 pieces ; squared red pine, 943 
pieces; other woods, principally birch, 38,459; whitepinesaw-logs, 5,735,931 pieces; spruce 
saw-logs, 383,354, or one of spruce to 15 of pine, nearly. Of the square white pine, 95,155 
pieces were cut in the first fifteen years, and 11,243 in the following ten years to 1881, 
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inclusive. Of square red pine, 809 pieces in the fifteen year period, and 134 in the suc- 
ceeding ten year period. Of other squared timber, 22, 1 25 were cut in the fifteen year, and 
16,334 in the ten year period. Of pine saw-logs, 3,374,896 in the fifteen, and 2,361,035 in 
the ten year period. This shows a decrease of about 10 per cent in the average annual cat 
of pine logs. In 1881, the cut of pine reported to the Grown Lands Department was 
405,709 logs, and in 1891 it was 451,538. Of spruce saw-logs, 35,501 only were cut in 
the fifteen years and 347,853 in the ten years, showing an increase in the ten year period 
approximating to ten times that of the fifteen year period. The cut in 1881 was 125,- 
389, and in 1891 it was 249,077. 

It is noticeable that the total of pine saw-logs from the Lower Ottawa territory during 
the whole period is about one-fourth greater than that from the St. Maurice territory, 
though the latter has about double the area of the foioner. 

The Upper Ottawa territory of the province of Quebec extends from the eastern 
watershed of the River Gatineau up to the head of Lake Temiscamingue and the line there 
established as the western boundary of the province, having an extreme breadth west- 
ward of 200 miles, and 200 miles in depth northward from the mouth to the source of 
the Gatineau. Its depth thence westward for nearly 200 miles is almost altogether 
unknown, and, till the position of the height of land dividing the Ottawa watess from 
those of the Hudson Bay is determined by survey throughout that distance, the area of 
the Upper Ottawa territory can only be imperfectly approximated at 29,523 square miles. 

Of the northern tributaries of the Upper Ottawa, the entire courses of the Kippewa^ 
Dumoine, Black River and Coulonge and three-quarters of that of the Gatineau, 
lie within the pine-growing zone and embrace by far the best pine-growing forests in 
the province, in extent, in size and in quality of the timber. 

Mr. Russell points out that on a lot containing 197 acres, 17,383 pine saw-logs were 
proved to have been cut in four years, or about 88 logs to the acre. He refers to the 
prices obtained for timber berths as evidence that pine must at the date of his writing 
(1882) be abundant, and then goes on to say : "there are tracts, however, where hard- 
wood predominates, with pine interspersed, which is of the best quality from the rich- 
ness of the soil and not being crowded. But towards the northern limit of its growth 
where it is intermingled with poplar, birch and cypress, it diminishes in size and quality. 
The upper quarter of the course of the Gatineau lies within the broad zone of poplar, 
birch, cypress and tamarack country that extends towards the height of land. Mr. 
Russell supplies the following statistics : 

Toted recorded product, Upper Ottawa Agency, from 1826 to 1881. 



Provinces. 


Pieces. 


Square Pine. 


Other Woods. 


Pine Saw-logs 


Ontario 


7,173,182 
3,956,166 


494,824 
209,338 


22,005,108 


Quebec 


19,507,159 


Total 


11,128,348 


704,162 


41,512,267 
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During fifty-six years an average of 199,600 pieces of square pine timber and of 
741,300 pine saw-logs has been cut off the Upper Ottawa timber lands (both sides). 
During the fourteen years, 1867-81 (latter year included), the square white pine averaged 
203,000 pieces and the pine saw-logs 2,500,000 in number a year. 

Bringing the statistics down to the close of 1892 we have the following results; 
in the eleven years, 1882-92, the square white pine averaged 64,414 pieces and the 
pine saw-logs 3,807,800 in number a year. 

The conclusion reached by Mr. Russell is as follows : " The valuable timber of our 
forests is being rapidly destroyed by the commercial demand for it, and by desolating 
fires, and we must now distinctly bear in mind that we have no new fields to fall back 
upon for the white pine which gives our trade its special value." 

Mr. Russell refers to the region south of the St. Lawrence River in the following 
terms : "The area is about 34,200 superficial miles. Pine grows well in the Peninsula, 
of Gasp^, including the county of Bonaventure, but owing to the general prevalence in 
many parts of a heavy growth of brown birch and maple and other hardwood trees, 
pine was originally less abundant, and is now scarce, much of it having been cut away, 
but large brown birch is abundant, and the growth of cedar in Gasp^ is unequalled in 
size and quality. Excellent sound cedar is abundant, and brown birch is increasing in 
value now that walnut has become scarce." 

"Westward the pine on the tributaries of the Restigouche has been cut away very 
much for square timber. The rivers falling into the St. Lawrence, though long lum- 
bered upon for saw-logs, still yield a considerable proportion qf pine." 

I 

In the whole of the part of the province south of the St. Lawrence the timber and 
saw-logs cut upon Crown lands, from 1856 to 1881, inclusive, are as follows : — Of square 
timber, 52,162 pieces of white pine, 3,828 pieces of red pine, and 102,788 pieces of all 
other woods. Of the 52,160 pieces of white pine, 44,530 pieces were cut during the 
first fifteen years of the period named, and 7,632 pieces in the succeeding ten years. 
Of the 102,788 pieces of other woods, 48,151 were cut in the first fifteen years, and 
54,635 in the last ten years. Of saw-logs there were cut in the same twenty-five years 
1,563,353 pieces of pine, and 6,326,346 pieces of spruce. Of the pine logs, 952,030 
pieces were cut in the first fifteen years, and 611,323 pieces in the last ten years ; of 
spruce saw-logs, 2,793,894 pieces in the first fifteen, and in the last ten years 
3,532,452 pieces. 

Put in tabular form the changes noted are as under : 

Pieces. 

Square white pine, yearly average, 1856-71 3,000 

do do do do do 1872-81 763 

do do do do do 1882-91 153 

Pine saw-logs yearly average, 1856-71 63,500 

do do do do 1872-81 61,132 

do do do do 1882-91 30,042 

Spruce saw-logs yearly average, 1856-71 186,300 

do do do do 1872-81 353,245 

do do do do 1882-^1 713,199 
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inclusive. Of square red pine, 809 pieces in the fifteen year period, and 134 in the suc- 
ceeding ten year period. Of other squared timber, 22,125 were cut in the fifteen year, and 
16,334 in the ten year period. Of pine saw-logs, 3,374,896 in the fifteen, and 2,361,035 in 
the ten year period. This shows a decrease of about 10 per cent in the average annual cut 
of pine logs. In 1881, the cut of pine reported to the Crown Lands Department was 
405,709 logs, and in 1891 it was 451,538. Of spruce saw-logs, 35,501 only were cut in 
the fifteen years and 347,853 in the ten years, showing an increase in the ten year period 
approximating to ten times that of the fifteen year period. The cut in 1881 was 125,- 
389, and in 1891 it was 249,077. 

It is noticeable that the total of pine saw-logs from the Lower Ottawa territory during 
the whole period is about one-fourth greater than that from the St. Maurice territory, 
though the latter has about double the area of the foimer. 

The Upper Ottawa territory of the province of Quebec extends from the eastern 
watershed of the River Gatineau up to the head of Lake Temiscamingue and the line there 
established as the western boundary of the province, having an extreme breadth west- 
ward of 200 miles, and 200 miles in depth northward from the mouth to the source of 
the Gatineau. Its depth thence westward for nearly 200 miles is almost altogether 
unknown, and, till the position of the height of land dividing the Ottawa watens from 
those of the Hudson Bay is determined by survey throughout that distance, the area of 
the Upper Ottawa territory can only be imperfectly approximated at 29,523 square miles. 

Of the northern tributaries of the Upper Ottawa, the entire courses of the Kippewa, 
Dumoine, Black River and Coulonge and three-quarters of that of the Gatineau, 
lie within the pine-growing zone and embrace by far the best pine-growing forests in 
the province, in extent, in size and in quality of the timber. 

Mr. Russell points out that on a lot containing 197 acres, 17,383 pine saw-logs were 
proved to have been cut in four years, or about 88 logs to the acre. He refers to the 
prices obtained for timber berths as evidence that pine must at the date of his writing 
(1882) be abundant, and then goes on to say: "there are tracts, however, where hard- 
wood predominates, with pine interspersed, which is of the best quality from the rich- 
ness of the soil and not being crowded. But towards the northern limit of its growth 
where it is intermingled with poplar, birch and cypress, it diminishes in size and quality. 
The upper quarter of the course of the Gatineau lies within the broad zone of poplar, 
birch, cypress and tamarack country that extends towards the height of land. Mr. 
Russell supplies the following statistics : 

Total recorded 'product^ Upper Ottawa Agency ^ from 1826 to 1881, 



Provinces. 



Ontario 

Quebec . . . . 

Total 
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Square Pine. 



7,173,182 
3,955,166 



11,128,348 



Other Woods. 
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Value. 

The bonus value of 50,410,000,000 feet at $1.50 a 

thousand, equals $ 75,615,000 

The dues upon this at $1 a thousand 50,410,000 

$126,025,000 

Add for duty on 10,000,000,000 feet, estimated on 

licensed lands at $1 a thousand 10,000,000 



Making a total of $136,025,000 



Upon this estimate the Assistant Commissioner of Crown Lands remarks : 

"The estimate was made in 1887 by the officers of the Department of Crown Lands 
after consultation. The territory north of that sold in 1872 had been penetrated in a 
great many directions by surveyors, forest rangers, timber explorers, mining explorers 
and others who from time to time had stated to officers of the department and through 
the papers the localities in which they had seen pine timber to a sufficient extent to 
warrant the region estimated being classed as pine bearing, and a reasonable average was 
applied to that area, so as to give a rough estimate of the quantity of pine which it was 
expected would be there, subject of course to some variations and to decrease through 
destruction by fire. The estimate put upon the territory is not a high one, one million feet 
to the mile, which is about three average trees to the acre. It is not of course consid- 
ered that all the territory is timbered, but the average put upon it is thought, to be a 
reasonable one. The estimate of the disputed territory is that given by Mr. J. Stough- 
ton Dennis, late J)eputy Minister of the Interior, who no doubt based his opinion on 
what he had seen and heard from others who had been through portions of it, analogous 
data to that applied to the older parts of the province. The total estimate for the province 
leaves out of account 89,000 square miles, not because there is no timber upon it, for 
reports warrant the belief that at different points there is a good deal of timber, but 
because no such exploration or examination has been made by anybody as would war- 
rant the formation of any opinion as to what it would produce. 

" Since this estimate was made, there has become payable to the department for 
timber cut on territory under license, from 1887 to 1892 inclusive, four million and a 
quarter of dollars or thereabouts, the equivalent of 4,250,000,000 feet b.m. of timber, 
which would still leave on the licensed territory 5,750,000,000 feet b.m., but it is 
believed that this estimate is considerably below what the licensed area will produce, 
and the 10,000,000,000 feet b.m, estimated as on territory subject to license in 1887 
was much below the quantity then on this territory. From the 26,000,000,000 feet 
b.m. estimated by Col. Dennis as being on the disputed territory, there must be 
deducted about 122,000,000 feet b.m. cut under authority of the department since 
1884, and the additional quantity cut in that territory under authority of the Govern- 
ment of Canada as to which we have no satisfactory data. 

" Some explorations and estimates have been made for the different sales, and some 
exploring, estimating and exploratory surveying have been done in the disputed terri- 
tory since the sale of 1890 not affected by the sale, but no explorations of a general 
character have been made in that territory upon which an estimate could be founded. 
The genejral statement of Col. Dennis made prior to 1887 was, as before stated, incor- 
porated with the partial and rough estimate made in 1887 and afterwards used in the 
House by the late and present Commissioners and Treasurer Ross. 

"As to the quantities remaining on berths upon which operations have for many 
or few years been carried on, the department is not in possession of data to warrant a 
definite estimate as to particular berths. The changes caused by cutting and fire and 
those caused by growth from year to year would make it impossible for the department 
to express even an opinion beyond that already given." 
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In 1893 Mr. Edwards, M.P., (see ffansard 1893, page 3319) said: "There are 
those who believe that our pine lumber is very nearly exhausted and has been most 
largely exhausted at the instance of the lumberman. This, Mr. Speaker, is not at all 
the case. There is another source from which the forests of Canada have suffered and 
far more extensively than from the lumberman's axe. I refer to forest fires and to fires 
which are brought about by the settlement of the country — not in every case by legiti- 
mate settlement, but very largely by illegitimate settlement. It is safe to say, and I 
am sure that every lumberman in this House will bear me out in the statement, that ten 
times the amount of forest wealth has been destroyed in Canada through that instru- 
mentality than has been cut by the lumbermen; and those who desire to protect our 
forests should devote themselves to advocating the care of our forests and discouraging 
in every way this illegitimate settlement. If this is done I will venture this statement, 
that you may let our timber be cut even as it is being cut to-day and it will last this 
country for at least one hundred, perhaps two hundred years to come." 

This brings down the information to a late date, so far as the two central provinces 
are concerned. 

Respecting the province of British Columbia, it is difficult to procure information. 
The Dominion Government agent estimates the Douglas pine, cedar, spruce, Alaska 
pine, alder, maple, yew, and larch standing in the railway belt at 25,000,000,000, feet 
of a present value of $25,000,000. Information supplied by Mr. R. E. Gosnell, as to 
the timber resources of British Columbia will be found in appendix " O." 

Notes upon the Previous Excerpts. 

In addition to the remarks made en passant a few further remarks upon these 
several estimates may be in place. 

Mr. Skead, in referring to the Ottawa valley, remarks that during fifty-nine years 
to 1865, " but little over 20,000 square miles had been denuded of merchantable timber." 
He also gave the area of the Ottawa valley region at 87,000 square miles. Mr. Russell 
says more recent surveys give the area at 60,080 square miles. Mr. Skead, from his 
practical acquaintance with the subject and from the means of information at his hand, 
would be likely to be accurate about the area cut over. It would thus appear that in 
1865, one-third of the whole area of the Ottawa valley was denuded of its timber. 

Upon Mr. Joly's estimate, given in Appendix C, I have to present that honourable 
gentleman's views, as stated in a letter dated 6th November, 1893. He says : — 

" I am not in possession of any data by which to compare with an approach to ex- 
actitude the probable area of timber still left growing in the Province of Quebec with 
the Hon. Jas. Skead's estimate of 1865. The area may be nearly the same, as it could 
only have been reduced by the settlements made since then (which do not amount to 
much), but the proportion of valuable timber on these timber limits must be enormously 
reduced, and you can form an idea of the valuable first-class timber at present, as com- 
pared with 1865, by comparing the Cullers' Returns for these two periods." 

With respect to the estimate brought down to the Ontario Legislature, I have to 
say that on sending to the Department of the Interior for the file of correspondence con- 
taining Colonel Dennis's estimate in order to verify the statement attributed to Colonel 
Dennis, I received the following letter from the Deputy Minister : — 
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Ottawa, 30th December, 1893. 

Dear Mr. Johnson, — I duly received yours of the 22nd in regard to the estimate made by 
Colonel Dennis, in the autumn of 1878, with respect to the timber in the portion of Ontario then 
known as the Disputed Territory. I may say to you that the estimate in question, although signed 
by Colonel Dennis, was really made by myself, and that in writing it out from a little shorthand 
draft which I had made for myself, I committed the mistake which will be easily understood by 
shorthand writers of writing 26,000,000,000 feet instead of 2,000,000,000 feet. I should add that the 
letter containing the estimate in question was addressed to Mr. A. H. Dymond who was then 
preparing a pamphlet for the Ontario Government upon North-western Ontario, its boundaries, 
resources ana communications. Colonel Dennis was in very poor health at the time, and did 
not examine the figures carefully, so that the mistake for the time being, passed unobserved. 
When the pamphlet was published, however, and an advance copy of it sent down, I immediately ob- 
served the blunder into which I had fallen, and on the 13th February, 1879, Colonel Dennis addressed 
to Mr. Dymond a letter explaining that although the quantitj' was correct in the notes which I had 
made, I had inadvertently stated it wrongly in writing the letter, and a strong appeal was made by 
him to Mr. Dymond to have the correction made in such a way that the public would not be misled. 
One week later Colonel Dennis wrote a letter to Mr. Dymond renewing this request, and pressing 
upon him the importance of it. Notwithstanding this, however, the Ontario Government would 
appear, no doubt inadvertently, to have continued the erroneous statement all through their returns 
and publications. I may mention to you that I consulted every person who would be likely to give 
reliable information on the subject, before making the estimate of 2,000,000,000 feet, including for 
instance, Mr. Hugh Sutherland,. Mr. Simon J. Dawson, Mr. James Isbester, Mr. John Shields 
and Mr. Lindsey Russell, besides a number of surveyors and explorers who were more or less directly 
connected with the department at the time, and who had considerable opportunity of examining the 
timber resources of that section of the countrj'. Nothing since has occurred to come within the 
range of my observation which would appear to me to justify any change in the figures, and I am 
quite certain that 26,000,000,000 is enormously in excess of the actual timber resources of that 
locality, and that 2,000,000,000 feet as then stated, would be a safe estimate to-day. 

In a word, then, let me say that the estimate of 26,000,000,000 feet furnished to Mr. Dymond in 
1878 was an erroneous one, the error was discovered immediately the printed pamphlet was placed 
in my hands, and the compiler was not only notified of the error and of what the figures ought to be, 
but was most earnestly requested to do what might be necessary to correct any misapprehension 
which the publication of the erroneous figures might have produced. I should add that this subject 
is at the present time engaging the attention of the Minister of the Interior, and will, in all proba- 
bility, be brought to the notice of the Government of Ontario. 

Yours very truly, 

(Sgd.) A. M. BURGESS. 

From this explanation, it appears that the estimate submitted to the Ontario Legis- 
lature in 1893 is in excess of what it should be by 24,000 million feet in quantity and 
by 160,000,000 in value. 

Conclusions prom Foregoing Statements. 

Taking all these statements, the conclusions to be reached from them are : — 

1st, That the first quality pine has nearly disappeared. 

2nd. That of the second quality pine, there is a considerable supply. 

3rd. That of other timber woods, there is a large supply. 

4th. That we are within measurable distance of the time when with the exception 
of spruce, as to wood, and of British Columbia as to provinces, Canada shall cease to be a 
wood-exporting country. 

It would seem natural that pine of the first quality should have very greatly dimin- 
ished, because while it, in common with other forest trees, is exposed to the woodman's 
axe, the settler's torch and to forest fires, it does not grow as rapidly as other woods. 
The destructive forcei^ are vastly greater than the productive. 

There are three ways to test the accuracy of the first conclusion. 

(a.) The size of the white pine as given in the cullers' returns. 
(6.) The size as given in the provincial returns as sworn to by the lumbermen and 
checked in the Crown Lands Department. 

(c.) The supply to the English market, where the best white pine is required. 
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(a.) An analysis of the cullers' returns of the Port of Quebec and other St. Law- 
rence ports gives the following result : — 



Description. 



Waney white pine. 
Square white pine . 
Square red pine. . . 



Average cubic feet per piece. 



1865. 

80 
66 
59 



1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


1885. 


1890. 


56 


57 


61 


57 


58 


55 


57 


55 


52 


44 


39 


37 


39 


38 


39 



1893. 



58 
44 
39 



{See Statistics, Table 5, for details). 

These figures show that in 1865 the average piece of waney white pine was 38 per 
cent larger than in 1893 ; that the average piece of square white pine was 50 per cent- 
larger in 1865 than in 1893, and that the square red pine was over 51 per cent larger^ 
A decrease in size during 28 years of 27 per cent and 33 per cent respectively indicates 
that, if size and quality go together, as far back as 25 years ago we had lost the^ 
first-class merchantable pine from our forests. 

The figures also show a singular uniformity in size since 1870. 

(6.) Taking the provincial returns, * we find the following results : — 

Pine Saw-logs. 



Province. 


Averaige size, board measure. 


1887. 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 


Ontario 

Quebec 


1221 
138 


110 
135 


106i 
137f 


103 
139 


96 
141 


94 
164 


98^ 
127J 



It will be seen that the province of Ontario shows a yearly decrease in contents of 
the saw-logs until 1893 when there was a slight increase. The province of Quebec showa 
1st. A general increase in contents, (until 1893, when there was a sudden decrease), and 
2nd. A generally larger log than the province of Ontario. 

I am assured that the figures " 164 " for '1892 are incorrect, and that the pine saw^ 
logs of the Upper Ottawa district, which give the abnormally high measurement of 1892, 
did not in that year run higher than in former years. With respect to the second point, 
I am informed that in the province of Quebec, the scale used is Scribner's, while that 
used in Ontario was Doyle's, and that Scribner's gives fully 10 per cent more on an 
average. This would account to a considerable extent for the difference between the 
two provinces as shown in 1887, but not for the divergence shown in subsequent years. 



♦Provincial Government returns in Crown Lands Reports. 
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With respect to the abnormally large contents of the Quebec logs in 1892, 1 addressed 
the following letter to the Agent at Hull, of the Quebec Crown Lands : — 

Ottawa, January 3rd, 1804. 

Dear Sib, — In the report of the Crown Lands, 1892, published by the Quebec 
Government, it appears that the pine saw-logs reported from the Upper Ottawa averaged 
nearly 199 feet, and that the square white pine averaged 86 feet. In the previous year 
the average was, for logs, 141, and for square over 49, showing that the average of logs 
before 1892 ran below 150, and for square was about 50. ♦ 

Can you give me any explanation of this great increase in size in 1892, both in logs 
and square, as compared with the previous experience 1 

An early reply will oblige. 

Yours truly, 

(Sgd.) Geobqe Johnson. 

H. McGrady, Esq., Quebec Crown Timber Agent, Hull, P.Q. 

Mr. McGrady referred the letter to the Crown Lands Department at Quebec and 
both the Crown Timber Agent and the Assistant Commissioner agreed in the conclusion 
that there was an error in the return of 1892. 

There is no doubt that there was an increase in the size of the pine logs in the 
Upper Ottawa Agency in 1892 and the meaning of it is that some fine pine had been 
discovered in the back part of the district and brought down. The very low figures for 
1893 seem as doubtful as the very high figures for 1892. 

(c.) Taking the Trade and Navigation Returns of Canada we find fhat in 1865 the 
total exports to all countries of white pine timber amounted to 606,300 tons, valued at 
$2,963,534 or $4.90 per ton. In 1893 the quantity of the same exported was 105,579 
tons, valued at $14 per ton. 

Taking 1865 as a standard and testing the output of square white pine by the 
returns for later years, we find the following : — 

Export to all Countries. 

White Pine Timber, 

Tons. Value. 

1865 606,300 $2,963,534 

1877-79 282,250 2,737,194 

1880-82 227,705 2,335,604 

1883-85 219,379 2,771,776 

1886-88 138,329 1,609,295 

1889-91 157,245 2,260,517 

1892 123,994 1,645,711 

1893 105,789 • 1,481,155 

8a— 2 
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Nearly 99 per cent of the whole going to Great Britain, as the following t&l>le 
shows : — 

Tone. Value. Value per Ton. 

AU countries, 1865 606,300 $2,963,534 $ 4 90 

Great Britain, 1877-79, average 279,243 2,715,914 9 72 

do 1880-82 do 220,731 2,304,937 10 43 

do 1883-85 do 216,210 2,752,456 12 73 

do 1886-88 do 137,894 1,604,621 11 64 

do 1889-91 do 156,265 2,239,090 14 32 

do 1892 123,820 1,644,031 13 27 

do 1893 105,579 1,479,255 14 00 

There has been a decrease in the quantity exported of over 82 per cent while the 
decrease in total value has been but little over 50 per cent. 

It would appear that as a mercantile transaction the export of later years was as 
good as that of 1865, unless the cost of getting out the quantity in later years has been 
more than 32 per* cent greater than that of 1865. 

On the main point, however, under consideration, viz., the decreased size and con- 
sequent decreased quality of the white pine, there can no doubt, since the chief reasons 
for the decreased demand in the United Kingdom is the deterioration in quality, Eng- 
land's requirements being as great as ever, but the proportion going from Canada being 
less and less, the percentage for the years 1885-93 being 9 * 20 per cent against 21*91 
for the years 1872-77 for hewn, and 23-14 per cent for 1885-93 for sawn wood, against 
27-54 per cent for 1872-77. (See Statistics, Tables 6a and 66.) 

We come now to the other conclusions derived from the study of the statement of 
experts, as mentioned on page 15. 

At the Forestry Convention held in Montreal in 1882, Mr. Marler, said to be an 
authority on matters connected with our forests, gave a calculation showing that the 
census cut of 1871 required an aggregate of 22,271,384 trees. He gave fifty trees to 
the acre, and showed that 445,428 acres were denuded each year of their trees. 

Taking the same calculation, there were cut out of the forest area of the country 
in 1881 an aggregate of 30,578,922 trees and in 1891 an aggregate of 29,550,000 
trees, requiring, respectively, 611,600 acres and 590,990 acres. In other words, 
taking these three returns as fairly averaging the cut of the intervening years, 
16,480,000 acres (25,800 square miles) of forest area have been denuded during 
thirty years past to supply the demands, home and foreign, made upon our forests. 
This seems small compared with the whole area under forest. The basis of the 
calculation, fifty trees to the acre, giving, as it does, thirty feet all round for each 
tree, from which to procure light and air, and plant food from the soil, appears to be 
sufficient, since apple trees, requiring a large area in which to spread and secure sun- 
light for ripening their fruit, are each given 33 feet every direction in any well-planted 
orchard. Mr. Marler's calculation, based upon the cubic feet in a standard log, seems 
reasonable, and, if anything, to err through being too small, since the census returns of 
1871 did not include fence poles, railway ties, telegraph poles, pulp wood, and hand-made 
shingles, all of which Mr. Marler passed over in his computation. Moreover, he allowed 
nothing for the destruction by fire and waste. These allowed for, it is evident that the 
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area, over which the destructive forces have had full play, is very much greater than the 
25,800 square miles required under Mr. Marler's calculation. 

As has been shown already, the railways of this country have made a demand upon 
the forest for nearly 60,000,000 ties. 

Mr. Joly endorses the view that more pine timber has been destroyed by fire than 
has been cut down and taken out by the lumbermen. Mr. Edwards says ten trees have 
been destroyed by fire to every one cut down by the lumberman. If these statements 
are any way near the mark, then not less than 258,000 square miles of the total in the 
four provinces east of the eastern boundary of Manitoba have been denuded of their 
timber growth. 

But 258,000 square miles is close upon the total area of the forest, as given by Mr. 
Skead, who placed it at 287,000 square miles. 

But, as before remarked, Mr. Skead did not include any area iiji the province of 
Ontario west of Nepigon River. Nor did he include the eastern Maritime Provinces. 
Allowing that the whole area, including lakes and rivers, is 500,000 square miles, these 
258,000 square miles form the larger portion. 

In the consideration of the force of these calculations a good deal depends upon the 
extent of the denudation of the forest and still more upon the degree of the afforesting 
processes which nature is constantly carrying on. 

Mr. Marler (already quoted), in referring in 1882 to the belt of forest area to the 
south of the St. Lawrence in the province of Quebec, said : " Since twenty years, this 
great belt has been intersected by some dozen railways cutting up the land like a checker- 
board, and by this means we must look forward, that by another ten years this belt will 
be entirely denuded of all kinds of timber." 

From a study of the map, it seems that this very region is the best perhaps in all 
Canada to investigate, for the purpose, 1st, of seeing how far Mr. Marler's prophecy has 
been accomplished, 2nd, of ascertaining, to some extent at least, the reproductive powers 
at work. 

The region in Quebec, south of the St. Lawrence, offers peculiar advantages for the 
study of the forest area. It is pierced by several rivers such as the Metapedia, Matane, 
Eimouski, Madeleine, Trois Pistoles, du Loup, Chaudi^re, Quelle, du Sud, St. 
Francis, Yamaska, Richelieu, Chateauguay, etc. It is well intersected by railways 
passing through the region in every direction and connecting it with the great centres 
of Canada and the United States. 

By dividing this region into three subdivisions, we may readily examine the process 
which is going on. These three subdivisions are : 1st. The region below Levis, consisting 
of the counties of Bona venture, Gasp^, Rimouski, Temiscouata, Kamouraska, L'Islet, Mont- 
magny and Bellechase. 2nd. The St. Lawrence River counties above, and including, Levis, 
consisting of Levis, Lotbini^re, Nicolet, Yamaska, Richelieu, Verchferes, Chambly, La- 
prairie, Beauhamois and Huntingdon. 3rd. The southern and border counties, consisting 
of Megantic, Beauce, Drummond and Arthabaska, Richmond and Wolfe, Compton, 
Sherbrooke, Stanstead, Bagot, St. Hyacinthe, Shefford, Brome, Missisquoi, Iberville, 
Rouville, St. Jean, Napierville, Chateauguay, Dorchester, and Soulanges and Vau- 

dreuil. 

8a— 2J 
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The census returns for these counties show the following results : — 

Cut op Pine. 

For the whole re^on, 1891 10,509,289 cubic feet. 

do do do 1881 8,958,886 do 

do do do 1871 7,780,906 do 

The increase in 1881 over 1871 was over 15 percent, and in 1891 over 1881 it was 
over 17 per cent. 

Further analysis 0hows that in the subdivisions the cut of pine was : — 

No. 1. 

1891 5,727,354 cubic feet. 

1881 1,272,573 do 

1871 1,033,213 do 

No. 2. 

1891 2,219,973 cubic feet. 

1881 1,936,853 do 

1871 3,387,459 do 

No. 3. 

1891 2,561,962 cubic feet. 

1881 5,749,460 do 

1871 3,360,234 do 

The details will be found in statistical table No. 7. 

These returns indicate : 1st. That during twenty years in the first division the cut 
has rapidly increased so that it was in 1891 more than five times that of 1871. 2nd. 
That in the second subdivision the cut of 1891 is somewhat more than that of 1881, but 
about a third less than that of 1871. 3rd. That in the third subdivision the cut of 
1891 is less than half that of 1881, while that of 1881 was 70 per cent more than that 
of 1871, and that of 1891 was nearly a quarter less than that of 1871. 

In a general way these figures show that the decrease in the cut of pine would be 
very considerable during twenty years if it were not for the results in the Lower St. 
Lawrence division.* But taking the two subdivisions above Levis we find that though 
the cut has decreased from 1871 to 1891 by about two million cubic feet, yet, that dur- 
ing the intermediate period, namely, in 1881, the cut was nearly one million more than 
in 1871. Allowing for errors the fact seems clearly established that in a region where 
the seigniorial grants were large in area and where the alienation of Crown lands has 
been extensive the growth of pine to a useful size has been considerable and has 
more than offset the destruction by fire. 

This appears to be the general experience. No doubt there was a time when the 
axe and the torch were destroying the forest faster than it could be reproduced, but the 

* This conclusion is corroborated by the returns of the Crown Timber agents for a series of years. 
From 1866-71 the yearly average number of pieces of square pine was 3,000 ; of pine logs, 63,500 ; from 
1872-81 it was square pine, 763, loj?s 61,132 ; from 1882-91 it was square pine, 153, logs 30,042. 

[These are only adduced in evidence of the trend of affairs. They are not to be added to the census 
returns to show the total cut, as that would be duplication.] 
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conclusion seems irresistible that the forces of protection and reproduction are now 
practically almost as powerful as the forces of destruction. 

The great giants have largely disappeared. The ripe trees have been taken away like 
ripe fruit and for more than thirty years we have been depending more and more upon the 
newer growth, and finding more of it. Thus the returns of the province of Quebec show 
that from 1866 to 1878 the number of pine logs returned by the Crown Timber agents 
of the province was 18,752,274 with an average of 137f feet b.m., and from 1878 to 
1890 the number was 27,965,278 logs with an average of 138^ feet b.m. 

That the quantity of useful pine in the country is constantly being replenished is seen 
in the returns for very old counties. Thus the Yorks of Ontario in 1871 produced 80,000 
cubic feet of white pine ; in 1881, 987,000 cubic feet, and in 1891, 562,000. The Dur- 
hams in 1871 produced 161,000 cubic feet; in 1881, 67,000, and in 1891, 111,000. The 
oldest counties, those upon the lake shore, thus seem able to keep up a constant supply? 
suggesting reproduction on a much larger scale than many have thought possible. 

The experience of woodsmen and other experts seems to point in the same direction. 

Mr. Russell, already quoted in another connection, says in this regard : " On the 
southern tributaries of the Saguenay that interlace with those of the St. Maurice there 
is much good soil and where the trees fit to make saw-logs of have been cut away the 
small trees left if not destroyed by fire will soon be of useful size. This remark is 
applicable to all timber regions as I have had ample occasion to notice. In one case 
wherry no error could occur a small timber berth with well-marked outlines, which had 
been stripped of every tree fit to be a saw-log, under an able manager, was cut over by 
him again eight years afterwards when by the increased size of the small trees formerly 
left as unfit a greater number of saw-log8 were made from them than were got from the 
first cut eight years before. On the Gatineau I passed through an extensive grove of young 
red pine trees of fine growth that had previously been three times completely cut 
over since the commencement of lumbering there." 

Mr. R. W. Phipps said : " For many years statements have been made concerning 
the possible exhaustion of Canadian forests and very diverse opinions have been 
expressed on the subject by persons of apparently equal experience and knowledge. It 
appears to me when it has been stated that there is but five or there is but ten years' 
supply remaining this may be fairly understood to refer to the possibility of obtaining 
timber of the same sizes as we have heretofore cut. It is probable that over a great 
extent of this territory many of the largest trees have been taken out. But it should 
be remembered that the forest has great reproductive power, that young trees continu- 
ally replace the old and that in twenty years time, treed now but of medium size will 
furnish excellent timber." 

Mr. W. A. Hendry, of Nova Scotia, writes : ** If active measures were adopted to put 
a stop to the ravages of forest fires and to prevent the felling of trees of a less size than a 
fixed number of inches diameter, I am sure that Nova Scotia will continue to be a tim- 
ber producing and exporting country for all time to come, as our best timber lands can 
never be used for profitable agricultural purposes. As an instance of the marvellous 
productiveness of our forests, I would instance a small section of eight or ten square 
miles through which the Sackville River runs. Up to the year 1840 every house in 
Halifax was built of timber from that section and as every one knows it has produced 
an enormous amount of cord wood, house frames, boards, deals, wharf logs, shingles, &c., 
ever since. Within three years the writer has travelled through every part of the section 
referred to and it appears as far from exhaustion now as it did 40 years ago. The trees 
are not large, but they are tall and healthy ; perhaps not many up to two feet in 
diameter." 
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Mr. Austin, of the same proyinoe, writes : — 

'* It is found that by careful husbanding, those trees which are too small for conver- 
sion into lumbn* at the time of the first cutting, after fifteen or twenty years supply & 
second cutting nearly equal to the first cut ; consequently if it were not for forest fires 
those lands that are carefully looked after would never become denuded of their timber. ** 

The census returns of Nova Scotia show that the quantity of pine, spruce, and other 
woods cut in 1870 amounted to 15,494,000 cubic feet ; in 1880 to 27,745,000 cubic feet» 
and in 1890 to 46,408,000 cubic feet 

The exports from the province since 1877 by three year periods, have been (yearly 
average) : 

1877-79, yearly average $ 939,571 

1880-82, do do 1,291,381 

1883-85, do do 1,483,311 

1886-88, do do 1,504,866 

1889-91, do do 1,739,981 

1892 1,604,779 

1893 1,823,960 

Assuming that the home demand has increased with the population, it is evident 
that the fact of increase noted by the census returns is well supported by the trade 
returns. This could only be the case in a province like Nova Scotia on the hypothesis 
that the reproductiveness of the forest noted by Mr. Hendry has been an important 
factor. 

Thus by the concuiTent statistics of two regions — the southern Quebec and the Nova 
Scotian, similar in having been long settled and being well supplied with railways and 
waterways — supporting the views of the experts quoted, it would seem to be established 
that during the last twenty years the powers of production and protection have fairly 
held their own against the powers of destruction. 

Since 1867, 76,692,700 pieces of pine, of which 72,236,200 were saw-logs, have been 
reported by the Crown Timber agencies as taken out of the forests of the Upper Ottawa 
district which includes the region from the water-shed of the Li^vre to the head waters 
of the Ottawa and all its tributaries. 

Of these saw-logs 36,877,700 have been cut on the Quebec side and 35,358,500 on 
the Ontario side of this district. 

This procession of logs has been moving steadily down the Upper Ottawa and its 
numerous streams since 1806, when the first boat-load was taken from the mouth of the 
Gatineau. Between 1826 and 1867, 6,315,000 logs and 7,480,000 pieces of square pine 
were floated away. 

In all those years settlers were hewing out for themselves homes by destroying the 
orest. 

The area drained by the Upper Ottawa and its tributaries is stated to be about 
30,000 square miles. 

Thus during eighty-five years these 30,000 square miles — the very heart of the pine 
producing area of Canada — have been supplying pine at a rapidly accelerating rate. For 
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forty years 1826-67 an annual average of 354,000 pieces; for fifteen years, 1867-81, an 
annual average of 2,590,000 pieces; for ten years, 1882-91, an annual average of 
3,785,000. 

At a sale of timber limits in Ottawa on the 24th January, 1894, one parcel on the 
Coulonge River, 235 square miles, sold for $1.40 an acre, lakes and streams included. 
Besides this amount the purchasers have to pay the annual ground rent of $3.00 a square 
mile and the timber dues of 26 cents on each standard pine log of 200 feet board 
measurement. 

About the same time, the newspapers announced the sale of 205 square miles of 
timber limits on the Ontario side of Lake Temiscamingue, at the rate of $2.32 per acre. 

It is evident, therefore, that notwithstanding all the millions of pieces which have 
been taken out as above described, pine must still be abundant to yield a profit on such 
purchases besides the cost of manufacturing it into lumber. 

Further corroboration of the value of the timber limits is found in the fact that the 
lumbermen are holding on to the timber limits. 

Protection of Forests. 

Means have been employed to check the destructive, and to assist the reproductive, 
forces. 

QUEBEC. 

In the province of Quebec, the Legislature, by an Act passed in 1 883, and by another 
passed in 1889, has divided the province into twenty-one fire districts within which the 
Commissioner has the power to employ the necessary number of men to act in the sup- 
pression of any forest fires. A sum of $5,000 is annually set apart by the Government 
for that purpose, and the licentiates who are also interested in the preservation of their 
timber are obliged to contribute a similar amount to cover the expenses incurred in 
connection therewith. As an additional preservative of the forests the regulations of 
1888 prohibit the licentiates from cutting pine trees measuring less than 12 inches 
' and trees of any other kind less than 9 inches on the stump. Lastly, as an incentive to 
the planting and cultivation of forest trees the Legislature of Quebec in 1882 provided 
for the bonusing of any one planting one acre with forest trees with a land order 
entitling him to public lands, which may be opened for sale, to the extent of $12 for 
each acre planted. In respect to the latter, Hon. Mr. Joly in a recent letter intimates 
that the tree planting has not been as successful as he at the time thought it was likely 
to be, though there is now an appreciable interest taken in tree planting which increases 
year by year. 

Recently a large tract of land in the Saguenay region has been set apart by the 
legislature for a park under the'name of the Laurentides Park. 

ONTARIO. 

Various measures have been adopted by the Government of Ontario to protect the 
forest wealth of the province from destruction, especially by fire. 

In 1878 the "Fire Act "(chap. 23) was passed. It empowers the Lieutenant 
Governor in Council to proclaim fire districts, within which, from April 1st to November 
Ist, no fires may be lighted in or near the woods except for clearing land, cooking, obtain- 
ing warmth, or for some industrial purpose, and then only with the precautions laid down* 
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For clearing land fires must be started, *managed and cared for with every reasonable 
care and precaution to prevent them spreading to the forest. For fires for cooking, obtain- 
ing warmth, or for any industrial purpose, selection must be made of a spot with the 
smallest quantity of inflammable matter, which must be removed for a radius of ten feet ; 
care must be taken to prevent the fire spreading, and to extinguish it before leaving. 
If a match, tobacco ash, gun wadding, &c., is dropped, the fire from it must be completely 
extinguished before leaving the spot. Those in charge of lumbering, surveying, or other 
camping parties are to read and explain the Act to those under them. Railway engines 
must have approved means of guarding against fires from their ashpans and smoke- 
stacks, and the engine-driver in charge must see to this. The penalty is a fine up to 
$50, with three months' imprisonment in default, and for railway companies a penalty 
of $100. Crown land agents, wood and forest agents, free grant agents, and bush 
rangers are specially charged to enforce the Act. 

In the same year fire district No. 1 was proclaimed under this Act, having for 
its southern boundary Lake Huron, Georgian Bay, and the irregular line from Midland 
Bay to the Ottawa River at the southerly limit of the licensed forests ; for its western 
boundary, the Ottawa River and the dividing line between Ontario and Quebec ; for its 
northern boundary, that of the province ; and for its eastern boundary, " Salters line " 
and its production, being a few miles east of meridian 84, near Bruce Mines, north of 
St. Joseph Island. 

In 1886 fire district No. 2 was proclaimed to consist of all of Ontario west of No. 
1. Thus all of the province is included in these fire districts, and is subject to the Fire 
Act, except the old settled districts southward of the licensed timber limits. 

In the previous year, 1885, a new step of great importance had been taken, namely, 
the appointment of fire rangers. These men were appointed for the protection of limits, 
where the license holder would agree to pay half the expense. They were to be nomi- 
nated by the limit owners, subject to the veto of the department, and would be under 
their supervision and direction as well as that of the government timber agents and 
rangers. Their duties were to inform settlers and others concerned as to the Fire Act, 
and enforce its observance, to suppress fires, engaging assistance when necessary for this 
purpose, and to inform both the department and the limit owner of the damage done. 
They were employed from the beginning of May to the end of September. 

The success and popularity of this system may be seen by its growth from year to 
year. In 1885 thirty-seven fire rangers were employed at a cost of under $4,000, half 
of which was paid by the licensees. In 1886 there were forty-five fire rangers at a joint 
cost of $10,000, besides a number of the lumbermen's. forest rangers having authority 
given them to enforce the Act. In 1887 there were fifty-five fire rangers and a joint 
expenditure of $15,000, much help having to be hired to fight fires. In 1888 the joint 
cost was $18,000, there being seventy rangers who fought dangerous fires. In 1889 there 
were seventy-five rangers, the expenditure being $15,000, and there being little fire. In 
1890 there were eighty-three rangers at a cost of $17,000, with no fires. In 1891 there 
were ninety-eight rangers on the limits of thirty-seven lumbermen including the largest 
limit holders. The season was dry and there were bad fires, but the rangers reported 
their extent, so that the lumbermen could cut the killed trees before they were bored and 
the government could dispose of the burnt timber on the unlicensed Crown lands. 
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The cost was $20,000. In 1892 there was Uttle fire and the joint cost of government 
and lumbermen was $18,000. 

Arbor Day, suggested by the Forestry Associations, has been accepted by the 
Minister of Education, who allows a holiday to the public school children on that day to 
plant trees. The planting is not extensive, but there is the advantage that the rising 
generation may learn the lesson that trees are friends to be fostered and not enemies to 
be destroyed. 

In the sale of timber limits in 1890 a provident condition was made in the terms of 
sale, that the saw-logs must not be removed but must be manufactured into lumber in 
the locality, thus effectually preventing the stripping of our forests for the benefits of 
others only. This precedent was abandoned in the sale of 1892. 

An important step is the setting apart of a forest reservation and national park of 
eighteen townships on the Nipissing district called the Algonquin Park. Two- 
thirds of it was already under license and the remaining third was sold at the limits sale 
of 1892, so that it will not have the advantage of being a reserved forest under state 
management. Only the pine was sold to the lumbermen, other trees being excepted, as 
was the case with all the limits sold that year. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

I 

An Act to prevent the destruction of forests by fire was passed in New Brunswick 
in 1885. It is framed after the Ontario "Fire Act" of 1878, and indeed the chief 
enacting clauses are identical. The principal differences are as follows : The period for 
restriction in the use of fire is from May 1st tq December 1st ; the radius to be cleared 
round fires for cooking, &c., is five instead of ten feet ; persons starting fires on lands not 
their own or allowing them to spread to lands not their own shall in case of negligence 
be liable to penalties ; railway companies shall keep section men to watch for and 
extinguish fires, and when passing through woods shall clear away combustibles to the 
edge of the wood ; the penalties are from $20 to $200, and for railway companies from 
$50 to $200 ; Supervisors of roads, commissioners of highways, county councillors and 
constables are in case of forest fires to order out men to stop the progress of the fire, 
the penalty for refusing being $5 to $20 ; Crown land agents, free grants commis- 
sioners, Labour Act commissioners, lumber scalers, fishery wardens and deputy 
crown land surveyors are to enforce the provisions of the Act. 

A condition of the lumbering license is that no pine or spruce tree shall be cut 
which will not make a log at least eighteen feet in length and ten inches at the small 
end. 

TheN. B. Crown Lands Department report for 1888 says : "The subject of the pro- 
tection of our forest areas from destruction by fires is being continually forced upon our 
notice. These great areas are being further penetrated year by year by lines of railroad, by 
highways, by pioneers and settlers and by sportsmen and hunters, and the risk from the 
careless or accidental firing of the forests is continually on the increase. In other wood- 
producing countries, such as Sweden, Norway, Russia, and some of the United States, 
stringent laws and regulations are in force for the prevention of such fires, and for the 
prevention of waste in cutting, and large sums of money are appropriated for the en- 
forcement of these laws and for the carrying out of an efficient protective service. 
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« Our chief source of local revenue is in our timber lands and their destruction 
would necessarily entail direct taxation for a part of the ordinary current expenses of 
the country, but with proper care and guardianship these timber limits will continue to 
produce for an indefinite period as large, if not a larger, revenue than now. 

" In view of these facts it would seem that this subject merits more consideraticMi 
than it has received in the past and we could gather useful lessons from the experience 
of other countries. A moderate expenditure for guardianship during the season ^rhen 
fires are most prevalent, would, I am satisfied, be a great practical advajitage. 
Something should also be done to check the wanton and careless destruction of young 
and rapidly growing timber trees by woodsmen in carrying on lumber operations. 

" In both these latter respects we might learn much from the foresters of the 
neighbouring state of Maine/' 

The commission appointed to consider the administration of the Crown timbeF 
lands of New Brunswick, in their report dated March 2nd, 1892, made the following 
recommendation : — 

" The practice largely prevailing in connection with the hemlock industry of per- 
mitting the operators to remove the bark only, leaving the remainder of the tree to rot 
when felled, is, we believe, a very pernicious one. Although this wood is not now 
valuable in some sections of the province in comparison with spruce, pine and cedar, it 
is not unreasonable to anticipate that it will in the near future be(x>me so. Hemlock 
logs left in the woods are great feeders of forest fires, and we are creditably informed 
that bark operations are a faithful source of such fires, which in some cases have 
destroyed valuable tracts of government timber. Another objectionable feature of this 
business is the great waste of young spruce trees, which are cut for bedding, or skid- 
ding the hemlock, and also broken in felling it. These, if allowed to grow, 'would 
eventually make saw-logs. Very stringent regulations should be made to prevent bark 
operators from cutting or destroying spruce or other merchantable wood, and in cases 
where such wood is destroyed or used, each tree should be rated as a saw-log, and so 
paid for."* 

The commissioners also make the following recommendations : — 

" We recommend that surveys and explorations be made where most needed, by 
competent judges ol: timber upon land, so that the Government may know approxi- 
mately the quantity of lumber owned by the province, where it most needs cutting, 
and what, if any lands should be allowed to rest in order that the trees may mature." 

" We beg to express our conviction that positive injury has been done to the lum- 
bering interests of the province, to its reputation as a good agricultural country, as 
well as to the people directly concerned, by permitting settlers to locate on lands which 
were well timbered, but unfit for settlement or agricultural purposes. We hope this 
practice will in future be avoided, and the valuable timber areas of the province thus 
reserved for their legitimate purposes." 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Chapter 65 of the Revised Statutes of Nova Scotia (Fifth Series, 1884) is similar to 
the Fire Act of New Brunswick. The penalties are from $20 to $400, and in the case 
of railway companies $100 for each offence. In addition to the penalties, persons start- 
ing fires on the lands of others, or allowing them to spread from their own are liable to 
double damages to the Crown or private persons affected. 



•The recommendatiuns of the commission have had good eflfect. By the new form of license issued in 
1893 the operator is prohibited from cutting spruce or pine for skidding, bedding, or other similar use, any 
trees so cut to be cnarged stumpage as merchantable logs. By another clause no spruce or pine may be 
cut ** even for piling " under 18 feet long and 10 inches diameter at small end, under penalty of double 
stumpage and forfeiture of license. By a further clause the regulations against holding limits for specula- 
tive purposes without working them, are made more stringent. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA. 

The Statutes of British Columbia, 1890, contain a short Act, the "Bush Fire 
Act," to protect its forests. 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

There is a law in Prince Edward Island restricting the careless use of fires endan- 
gering woods. 

The Federal Authorities and the Forest. 

The relation sustained by the federal authorities to the forest is, for the most part, 
indirect rather than direct. (For forest reserves of the Dominion see appendix Q. ) The 
Federal Government, for instance, has charge of the fisheries and seeks to maintain in 
efficiency the river fisheries. In so doing, it comes in contact with the hard fact that 
the efibrts of the Department of Marine and Fisheries are rendered more or less abortive 
by the adverse conditions created and intensified year by year through the denudation 
of the forest. 

The Department of Agriculture has the same interest in the question, because of 
the intimate connection between the forest and the farm. 

The Department of Railways and Canals has a deep interest in the question 
because, if the innumerable streams feeding the great reservoir of Lake Ontario are 
reduced in volume, that reservoir will lose its head and the pressure will be less upon 
the river carrying away its surplus. Hence a smaller volume of water in the great 
watercourse, and hence a diminished supply, which will be felt in the canals by the 
reduction of the depth on the sills (see appendix F). 

But the chief immediate relation of the federal authorities to the forest is caused 
by their control over the export and import trade of the country. This refers especially 
to the four eastern provinces and to British Columbia, in all of which the control of the 
forests is vested in the Provincial Governments, with the exception of the railway belt 
in Bri^sh Columbia, the timber on which would not exceed in value the wood exports of 
the country in a single year. About one-fourth of the total exports of the country is 
products of the forest. 

It becomes necessary, therefore, to examine the trade returns more closely than has 
been done, to the present point, in this inquiry. 

The Parliament of Canada has, from the first, legislated in respect to the forest in 
the only way it could, namely, by imposing an export duty, by way of restraint on pro- 
duction. Chapter 44, schedule F, Acts of 18^, provided for the levy of duties on export 
of skingle bolts and stave bolts, spruce logs and pine logs, $1 per M. feet b.m., and o 
oak logs, $2 per M. feet b.m. 

By chapter 35, Acts of 1875, the duties on exports of stave bolts and oak logs were 
abolished. 

In Acts, 1886, chapter 37, and in chapter 33, Revised Statutes, Canada, section 6 
(both assented to 2nd June, 1886), the duty on exported pine logs was increased to 
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and on shingle bolts, to $1.50, power being given to the Governor in Council to remove 
the duty altogether or to increase it on pine logs to $3 per M. feet, in case public 
exigencies required a change in either direction. 

Daring the fiscal years ended the 30th June, 1S87 and 1888, the duty on exported 
pine logs remained at $2 per M. Daring the fiscal year ended 30th Jane, 1 889, the dat j on 
exported pine logs was raised to $3, from the 13th November, 1888. Daring the fiscal 
year 1890, the duty was $2, and daring the fiscal year 1891, it was $2, till the 13th 
October, 1890, when the export duty was abolished. It has not since been re- 
imposed. 

In the United States, the import daties were, in 1874 : — 

1. For timber hewn or sawed, or used on wharf building, or for 

spars 20 p.c. 

2. Timber sided and squared 1 cent per cubic ft. 

3. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber of hemlock, 

whitewood, sycamore and basswood Sl.OO per M. b.m. 

4. All other varieties of sawed lumber $2.00 per M. b.m. 

5. Planed or finished lumber 50c. per M. for each side planed or 

finished, in addition to other rates. 

6. Planed on one side, tongued and grooved (additional) $1.00 per M. 

7- Planed on two sides, tongued and grooved (additional)- $1.50 per M. 

8. Logs and round timber (unmanufactured) and ship timber, free 

9. Shingle bolts, stave bolts and heading bolts, free. 

10. Woods, poplar or others for the manufacture of paper, free. 

The Act of 1883 made no changes excepting that a duty of ten per cent was im- 
posed on pulp of wood. 

In 1890 the United States McKinley Tariff (so called) provided that timber, hewn 
and sawn, should pay an import duty of 10 per cent ; lumber sided or squared, J cent 
per cubic foot. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9 and 10 remained the same, except that white pine, 
which by the Act of 1893 had a duty of $2 per thousand, was admitted at $1. This Act 
contained a proviso as follows : " Provided that in case any foreign country shall 
i^ipose an export duty upun pine, spruce, elm, or other logs or upon stave bolts, shingle 
wood, or heading blocks exported to the United States from such country, then the duty 
upon the sawn lumber shall remain the same as fixed by the law in force previous to 
the passage of this Act" of 1890. 

The effect of this proviso was, that when the United States tariff went into force 
6th October, 1890, the Canadian Government repealed the export duty by proclamation 
dated 11th October 1890, and the United States import duty on white pine boards 
became $1 instead of remaining at the old duty of $2. 

The duty on spruce boards remained as before though the Canadian Government 
had taken off the export duty on spruce logs. Subsequently, the United States appraisers 
ruled that the Douglas pine of British Columbia was a spruce lumber and therefore 
subject to a duty of $2 instead of the duty of $1 as white pine. 
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Wood pulp was subjected by the tariff of 1890 to duties of import varying from 
$2.50 per ton to $7 — an increase from 10 per cent ad valorem. This particular 
phase of the question will be discussed later on.* 

The Canadian export duty on logs, etc., was doubtless imposed, primarily, with the 
object of limiting demand so as to give the forests additional chance of recuperation. 

Analysis of the export duty shows that since 1868 the total yield has been $521,21 1„ 
of which $70,299 was obtained prior to 1871, in which year the amounts were separated 
so that they can be apportioned. This leaves $450,911, and this amount was obtained 
as follows : — 

Shingle bolts $ 43,034 

Stave bolts 6,912 

Oak logs 8,565 

Spruce logs 185,734 

Pine logs 206,666 

Total $ 450,911 



* Since the above was written the United States tariff has been modified. The rates of the tariff of 
1894 are as under : — 

Dutiable — Wood and Manufactures of. 

179. Osier or willow, prepared for basket-maker's use, twenty per cent ad valorem ; manufactures of 
osier or willow, twenty-five per cent ad valorem ; chair cane, or reeds, wrought or manufactured from 
rattans or reeds, ten per cent ad valorem. 

180. Casks and barrels, empty, sugar-box shooks, and packing boxes and packing box shooks, of wood„ 
not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five per cent ad valorem. 

180^. Tooth -picks of vegetable substance, thirty-five per cent ad valorem. 

181. House or cabinet lurniture, of wood, wholly or partially finished, manufactures of wood, or of 
which wood is the component material of chief value, not specially provided for in this Act, twenty-five, 
per cent ad valorem. 

Free— Wood. 

672. Logs, and round unmanufactured timber not specially enumerated or provided for in this Act. 

673. Firewood, handle bolts, heading bolts, stave bolts, and shingle bolts, hop poles, fence posts^ 
railway ties, ship timber, and ship planking, not specially provided for in this Act. 

674. Timber, hewn and sawed, and timber used for spars and in building wharfs. 

675. Timber, squared or sided. 

676. Sawed boards, planks, deals, and other lumber, rough or dressed, except boards, plank, deals and 
other lumber of cedar, lignum- vitse, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahc^any, rosewood, satinwood,. 
and all other cabinet woods. 

677. Pine clapboards. 

678. Spruce clapboards. 

679. Hubs for wheels, posts, last blocks, wagon blocks, oar blocks, gun blocks, heading, and all like 
blocks and sticks, rough, hewn or sawed, only. 

680. Laths. 

681. Pickets and palings. 

682. Shingles. 

683. Staves of wood of all kinds, wood unmanufactured : Provided, That all of the articles mentioned 
in paragraphs six hundred and seventy-two to six hundred and eighty-three, inclusive, when imported 
from any country which lays an export duty or imposes discriminating stumpage dues on any of them, 
shall be subject to the duties existing prior to the passage of this Act. 

684. Woods namely, cedar, lignum- vitae, lancewood, ebony, box, granadilla, mahogany, rosewood, 
satinwood, and all forms of cabinet woods, in the log, rough or hewn ; bamboo and rattan unmanufactured : 
briar root or briar wood, and similar wood unmanufactured, or not further manufactured than cut into 
blocks suitable for the articles into which they are intended to be converted ; bamboo, reeds, and sticks of 
partridge, hair wood, pimento, orange, myrtle, and other woods, not otherwise specially provided for in 
this Act, in the rough, or not further manufactured than cut into lengths suitable for sticks for umbrellas, 
parasols, sunshades, whips, or walking canes ; and Indian malacca joints, not further manufactured than 
cut into suitable lengths for the manufactures into which they are intended to be converted. 

Pulp. 

303. Mechanically ground wood pulp and chemical wood pulp unbleached or bleached, ten per cent 
ad valorem. 
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To oliiaiii this ram there were exported 30,769 oords of thin^ and stave faolta, and 
350,479 M. feet km. of saw-logs. 

Of the oofds, 6,911 were stave bolts, and the remainder shin^ bolts. Of the M. 
feet, 210,200 were sprace, 4,283 oak, and the remainder pine logs. 

The first point of mcpnrj is, whether this export dat j acted in restraint of the 
bnsineas, and Uie second is whether it had any inflnenoe upon the price obtained. 

The Trade and Navigation Retnms show the following exports of pine logs daring 
reemt years: — 

3i.F««t. Duty. 

Year ended 30th June, 1884 974 $2 per M. feet. 

do do 1885 380 2 do 

do do 1886 2,869 2 do 

do do 1887 6,350 2 do 

do do 1888 468 2 do 

6o do 1889 10,839 4| mos. 2, remainder $3. 

. do do 1890 32,144 2 

do do 1891 36,699 3| moe. 2, when repealed. 

do do 1892 73,963 No duty. 

do do 1893 127,084 do 

The above table shows that from 1884 to 1888 (both years included) the amount 
exported was only 200 M. feet more than the amount exported in the one year 1889, 
that in 1889 the export took a sudden jump ; that in 1890, notwithstanding the export 
daty, the amount exported was nearly three times that of 1889 ; that in 1891 the repeal 
of the duty only caused an increase of 4,500 M. feet and that since the duty was 
repealed the export of the first full year without the duty was more than double that 
of 1890 and that of the second full year was nearly four times that of 1890. 

These figures seem to indicate that foreign demand for pine logs began in the fiscal 
year 1889, in spite of the export duty imposed, and that this demand has continued at an 
annually accelerated rate. The fact of the increase in 1889 when for eight months the 
duty was $3, and of the still further increase in 1890 when the duty was $2, and the 
sudden and large increase over the figures from 1884 to 1888 preclude the admissibility 
of the argument that the increase has been owing to the removal of the export duty. 

The conclusion would appear a legitimate one that the increased demand of recent 
years is not owing to the removal of the export duty but would have gone on even if 
that duty had been retained. Thus, from a forestry point of view the export duty was 
an unavailing effort of protection for our forests, while from the point of view of the 
financial effect upon the Federal exchequer the removal of the duty has resulted in the 
loss of about $100,000 a year. 

It might be that this sudden expansion of the trade was caused by a decrease 
either in the price of the log or of the freight rates. Returns from the railways show 
that the freight rates on lumber have remained practically the same. The sworn returns 
of the lumbermen to the Customs authorities show that the prices of pine logs have 
undergone very little change, the average price having been in 1886, $8.52; 1887, 
.75; 1888, $8.25; 1889, $8.70; 1890, $8.14; 1891, $8.54; 1892, $8.81, and 1893, 
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.32. During the period 1881-92 (twelve years) the average price was $8.30 per M. 
feet, and in 1893 it was $8.32. Spruce logs in twelve years averaged $5.07 and in 1893 

-were $5.84. 

Neither is the expansion caused by a change from one form of wood export to 
another. No pine deals were exported to the United States (according to the trade 
returns) in 1893, '92 or '91. In 1890 there was a small export of 42 standard hundred ; 
in 1889, of 106 standard; in 1888, of 12 standard; in 1887, of 519 standard; in 1886 
of 288 standard. It is evident, therefore, that the sudden expansion is not due to a 
change from one class of wood products to another. 

Examination shows that an immensely preponderating proportion of this export of 
pine logs is from Ontario. Out of 280,729 feet pine logs exported in the period 1889-93, 
279,373 M. were from Ontario. 

Further examination shows that these exports are chiefly from the Georgian Bay 
district to the east coast of Michigan. 

The following is an extract from the Ontario Crown Lands report for 1893 : — 

** The quantity of logs exported to the United States in the round to be sawn up 
there was larger than in the previous year, but it did not attain anything like the pro- 
portions which were stated by those who assumed to be, but were not, acquainted with 
the facts. The total output for the province of saw-logs and round timber for the year 
was 742,491,791 feet. Of this quantity 210,682,802 feet were exported in the log to 
the United States, and, in addition, 24,250,000 feet b.m. of the previous season's 
cut was exported this year, making the total export of logs for the year 1893 cut 
on the licensed lands of the Crown 234,932,802 feet. This does not include about 
10,000,000 feet, b.m. cut on Dominion lands (Indian reserves), all of which was 
exported in the log, to be sawn in the United States. It will, therefore, be seen 
that the export from Ontario to the United States will not be more than 50 per cent of 
the estimates which have appeared from time to time in the public press as the con- 
jectures of some and the confirmed opinions of others. The department has taken every 
pains to ascertain the exact quantities which were exported, and the figures here given 
are believed to be accurate." 

Mr. Hardy here says the quantity of logs exported to the United States in the 
round for the calendar year was 244,932,802 feet b.m., made up as follows : — 

From year's cut 210,682,802 feet b.m. 

do previous year's cut 24,250,000 do 

do Indian reserves (about) 10,000,000 do 

Total export in calendar year 1893. 244,932,802 do 

This does not include logs cut on private property and exported. 

The amount thus given by the Ontario Crown Lands Department greatly ^exceeds 
the log export from Ontario as reported in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns, 
which is as follows for the fiscal year 1892-93 : — 

Pine saw-logs. 125,837,000 feet b. m. 

Elm do 33,615,000 do 

Hemlock saw-logs 224,000 do 

Oak do 1,347,000 do 

All other do 4,054,000 do 

Total Ontario export fiscal year 1892-93 . 165,077,000 do 
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It thus appears that there is a difference between the amount of saw-logs exported 
from Ontario to the United States, as reported by the Crown Lands Department for the 
calendar year 1893, and the Trade and Navigation Returns of logs exported to all 
countries for the fiscal year 1892-93, of 79,855,802 feet b.m. 

This difference must arise from one of two causes : either the export of saw-logs 
must have increased greatly during the season of navigation of 1893 over that of 1892 ; 
or else the Customs officials failed to secure a full return of the saw-logs rafted to the 
United States. An exact comparison could be made if the Customs Department returned 
the amount of the export for the navigable season of 1893. 

A statement by the Department of Customs {see statistical table 17), with the 
names of exporters from the Georgian Bay, makes the export of logs 143,788,158 feet 
for the fiscal year 1893 ; it was 57,840,978 feet for 1892. This does not seem to agree 
with the Trade and Navigation Returns, which give an export of only 125,837,000 dt 
pine for the whole of Ontario. 

The cut of saw-logs for 1893, according to the Ontario Crown Lands report, was 
as follows : — 

Pine saw-logs 718,215,271 feet b.m. 

Other do 8,095,124 do 

Total 726,310,395 do 

The proportion exported, being 210,682,802 feet b.m., is 29 per cent, with the 
possibility of a further proportion being exported later, as occurred in 1893. 

On the coast of Michigan there are centres of milling industry, chiefly situated in 
Saginaw Bay, which opens its mouth just across the lake from the Georgian Bay region, 
within convenient distance for rafting purposes. Men interested in the saw-mill 
industry in Saginaw City, Tawas, Bay City, and other places in this bay, purchased 
timber limits in the Georgian Bay region, and since 1890, cut and rafted the logs across 
Lake Huron to Saginaw Bay, thus adding one other source of supply to those they 
already possessed. 

It has been urged that they are compelled to obtain these logs or close their mills, 
and that if Canada should put an export duty on these logs the results would be, 1st, to 
preserve our interests in the Georgian Bay region from depletion, and, 2nd, * to compel the 
lumbermen of Saginaw Bay to bring pressure upon the United States Government for 
the purpose of obtaining a tariff, on wood and products, more satisfactory to Canada. 

Nobody can object on public grounds to the Saginaw Bay lumbermen or anybody 
else purchasing limits and cutting logs provided the limitations as to the size of the log 
cut are such as to ensure the speedy reproduction of the forest. It is not fair to ask the 
present generation to forego their chance to make money out of the forest in order that 
coming generations may make the money. The present generation ought to be deter- 
mined to hand down the precious heritage of the forest, not only in as good a condition 
as they found it, but improved in every respect. They ought also to have their fair 
share in the good to be derived from the presence of the forest. The two things can be 

* This argument has been set aside by the march of events, the present United States tariff bein^ 
greatly modified. 
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done and done simultaneously. Nature's enormous reproductive powers, aided to but a 
comparatively small degree by us, will take care that the forest is replenished. 

It is important, however, to understand the exact amount of dependence the Sagi- 
naw Bay lumbermen have upon Georgian Bay logs. This can best be done by showing the 
proportion which the Georgian Bay logs bear to the total supply required by the Sagi- 
naw Bay lumbermen. 

Taking the latest returns to be had it is found that in 1892 the city of Saginaw 
and Tawas City required 793,184,159 feet of saw logs. These were supplied as 

follows : — 

Feet. 

Rafted out of streams in Michigan 234,114,329 

do from Georgian Bay 184,500,000 

do do upper lake points in Michigan 63,600,000 

Hauled by rail 311,069,830 

Total 793,184,159 



It will be seen that this one bay, which by no means includes all the saw-mills of 
the state, but which takes all the exported product of the Georgian Bay region, obtains 
less than one-quarter of its needed supply from Canada. 

In the face of this fact it can hardly be successfully affirmed that the pine-growing 
group of states, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota, have become exhausted. Yet 
that is the contention of those who advocate the imposition of an export duty on logs in 
order to preserve our forests from speedy depletion. 

According to the census of 1890 the saw-mill products of Michigan were valued at 
nearly $116,000,000, or $115,000,000 more than the value of the exported saw-logs from 
the Georgian Bay region in 1892. 

From the forestry side of this question the arguments adduced seem not to be bot- 
tomed on facts, appear indeed to be controverted by the facts. 

There still remains the question, who shall do the sawing of these logs ? Shall it 
be done on the Michigan side or on the Canadian side of Lake Huron ? An export duty 
of $2 or $3 would no more prevent Michigan saw-mill owners sawing the logs in the future 
than it did in 1889 and 1890, when the sudden expansion began. To be effective in the 
prevention of this business the export duty would have to be raised. If it were possible, 
by greatly increasing the export duty, to render it unprofitable for the Saginaw Bay 
lumbermen to tow their rafts across the lake they would have to turn to other quarters 
for their supply. The pine growing region of the three states already referred to would 
be searched more closely, and it must be remembered that the Southern States have not 
less that 207,000,000 acres, or more than one-half their whole area under forest. We 
would be deprived of a market for our logs and our manufacturers of lumber would not 
saw a single log more.* 



* Unless it happened that the higher export duty imposed compelled Michigan lumbermen to 
turn to Southern pine, while still maintaining their saw-mills in Michigan. The cost of transporting 
the Southern pine might raise the price of lumber generally. This would have a good effect upon 
Canadian lumber mills, the product of which would be sought even at the increased price, provided 
no counteracting influence was created by an increased import tariff by the United States. 

8a— 3 . 
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The oiroumBtances of the Georgian Bay region are so exceptional that they maat be 
dealt with by themselves and by the only authority that can deal best with them — the 
Qovernment of Ontario. It can deal with the question by adopting an enlightened 
policy which shall comprehend a vigorous assistance of the powers of reproducdon by 
insisting upon no trees being felled under a fixed diameter, by strict attention to fires, 
and by enlarged plans of affore«tation based upon the study of the measures adopted by 
France and Germany. Possibly it may also be able to make part of the contract under 
which the standing timber in disposed of by the Crown, that logs shall be sawn on 
this side of the lake. But this latter measure is of doubtful expediency. 

It seems a fair conclusion that the lumber trade is of such a character that export 
duties, imposed or repealed, have little, if any, effect upon prices, and, therefore, little 
effect by way of restraint of volume of trade. 

Some help might be given the Provincial Government by the Federal authorities in 
other ways. For in«tan(;e, the towing of logs is a menace to shipping as much in a 
shallow lake like I^ke Huron, as it is on the ocean, the danger of rafts breaking up 
being oven greater on I^ke Huron than on the high seas. 

it was recently stated in the London (Eng.) correspondence of the New York 
TimnH^ that efforts were being made to induce Canada to prohibit the export of rafts 
from the ocean coast, on the ground that ocean transport was endangered by the partly 
Hubmergod logH floating about. The same danger exists in Lake Huron. Through that 
lake goes a large quantity of shipping The Suez Canal is considered one of the great 
world-couimorco paths. The " Soo '* Canal has a larger number of vessels going through 
it than the Suez; the figures for 1892 being, "Soo" 12,580, Suez, 3,559. 

Again, complaints have been made that the chafing of the logs while being 
towed knocks off the bark and the fibre next it, and that this refuse not only destroys 
the notH, but is rapidly depleting the whitefish and salmon-trout fisheries in Lake Huron. 

In the balancing of disadvantages it might be found more conducive to the pros- 
perity of Canada to forbid towing altogether. 

Wood Pulp and Pulp Wood. 

The manufacture of wood pulp and the export, not only of pulp, but of wood for 
making it, have attained large proportions, and the industry has become of great 
importance. First practised in Germany in 1846, it was adopted considerably later in 
Cimadi^ The census of 1891 gives a product of 261,155 cords of pulpwood, which can 
not be compared with the cut in previous decades, as there was no record of pulpwood 
in the cejisus returns of 1881 or 1871. There is comparatively little pulpwood cut on 
licensed Cix>wn lands, a large proportion being obtained from private property, and some 
wood being probably used for this purpose which is not so classified. 

There has been a great increase in the number of pulp mills in the Dominion. They 
ai^ not mentioned in the census of 1871, but the census returns of 1881 and 1891 
ahow a rapid growth : — 
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The growth in other countries has also been rapid. Professor Schlich, in his 
*' Manual of Forestry, 1884," estimated that the annual consumption in Germany of 
wood for pulp was 40,000,000 cubic feet. The United States Consular Report, 1887, 
says that in Norway, the export of wood pulp rose from 8,540 tons in 1875, to 26,055 
tons in 1880, and 90,781 tons in 1885. Of Sweden, the United States Consular Report, 
1891, says : " The production of wood pulp has increased very rapidly of late years. It 
is meide chiefly from spruce. The great proportion of the wood pulp is consumed at 
home, yet, in 1885, 16,000 tons were exported, and in 1889, the export had increased to 
more than 52,000 tons." 

The New York Forest Commission, in its report for 1891, says : "In the last eight 
years the amount of timber used by the pulp mills has increa^d 500 per cent. In the 
year just past, 1891, the timber cut for wood pulp in the great forest of northern New 
York, was equal to one-third the amount cut by the lumbermen." 

The exports from Canada, both of wood pulp and pulpwood, have also made rapid 
strides. They are not mentioned in the Trade and Navigation Returns tiU 1890, but 
from that year onward they are recorded as follows : — 

Wood pulp, value. Pulpwood, value. 

1890 $ 80,005 $168,180 

1891 188,198 280,619 

1892 219,458 335,303 

1893 386,092 455,893 

There has risen a demand for an export duty on pulpwood, both to protect our 
forests and to keep the industry in Canada, instead of sending the raw material out of 
the country to be manufactured. Such an export duty has been tried elsewhere, but 
without much success. The United States Consular Report for 1890, says of Norway : 
" The forests have lately suffered the loss of many young trees, cut down either for 
exportation or for pulp manufacture at domestic mills. The so-called cellulose wood, 
prepared from small trees and cut very short, to escape the export duty on wood, is now 
in great demand in foreign markets." 

It is obvious that, to be effective, the export duties must cover the wood suitable 
for making pulp, of any form and of the smallest dimensions, even down to chips, 
otherwise the wood may be so cut as to evade the duty. 

It must also be remembered that the woods used for making pulp reproduce them- 
selves more readily and more rapidly than the pine forests, and they grow over far greater 
areas. 

GEO. JOHNSON, 

Statistician* 
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FOREST COMMISSION, STATE OF NEW YORK. 
{Telegram, 2JiJth January , 1894.) 

Albany, N. Y., 24th January, 1894. 

The new State Forest Commission to-daj submitted a special report to the Legis- 
lature strongly favouring the issue of $3,000,000 in bonds to purchase lands for the 
State park within the Adirondack and Catskill forests. The commission says : ^' On 
the preservation of our forests depends the water supply of our rivers and canals, the 
motive power of great manufacturing interests, the priceless benefits offered by our 
forest sanitariums, the rm^mj delightful places of refuge from the summer heat of cities, 
and the existence of our fish and game. But, above all, on their preservation depends 
that great factor in our political economy, our future timber supply." 

The great forest of Northern New York covers an area of 3,583,502 acres. The 
Adirondack park or proposed reservation includes 2,807,760 acres, classified as follows : 
Primeval forest, 1,575,483 acres ; lumbered forest, 1,027,955 acres; denuded, 50,050 
acres; burned, 13,430 acres; waste, 18,526 acres; water, 57,104 acres; wild meadows, 
495 acres ; improved, 64,717 acres. The difference in area — 781,043 acres — between the 
entire forest and that of the proposed reservation represents scattered or isolated tracts 
of woodland which could not be well included in the park lines. 

The State owns 731,459 acres in the Adirondack forest, of which 551,093 acres are 
situated wiihin the limits of the reservation. By the sale of the outlying lands and 
timber rights, and reinvestment of the proceeds in the interior, it is expected that the 
State ownership within the park can soon be increased to 900,000 acres or more. It 
is n )t proposed to buy improved lands, hotel property, nor water fronts and high-priced 
property held for summer residents, nor is it proposed at this time to purchase lands 
owned by private clubs. The commission thinks that eventually the State should pur- 
chase 1,200,000 acres, of which 677,955 acres is lumbered forest and 522,045 acres 
primeval forest. 

It is recommended that the State acquire by purchase 100,000 acres in the Catskill 
region. 

The bill which the commission submits, authorizes the State Controller to issue 
$3,000,000 in bonds bearing interest at a rate not exceeding four per cent, one-twentieth 
of the bonds to be paid each year after issue. The bonds would be sold by the Controller 
as fast as needed at not less than par, and the proceeds would be devoted mainly to pur- 
chasing lands for the State park. 

American Forestry Association. 

{Telegram, March 7th, 1894.) 

Albany, N.Y., March 7th. The American Forestry Association met at Albany, 
N.Y. on Tuesday. Governor Flower, in the course of an address of welcome, said, 

among other things : — 

** Long before there were any forest commissions in the various states, the men of 
your association, acting from purely disinterested motives, held annual conventions in 
the large cities of the United States and Canada, and aroused thereby the attention of the 
people to the necessity of forest preservation. As a result of the early labours in this 
direction many of our states have now established forest commissions ; the Federal 
Government has become interested in the work, and throughout our entire land the 
celebration of an Arbor day is the occasion of implanting in the minds of thousands of 
school children the first principles of forestry. 

" It is eminently proper that the forest associations represented in this congress 
meet in Albany, for it was in the Empire state that the ideas which those associations 
promulgated were first planted and first bore fruit. Of the 44 states of the Union, New 
York was the first to establish a department of forestry and provide Uberal appropna- 
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tions needed for carrying on its work.. The state of New York was also the first to 
a.ssunae control over its public lands and to place them under a definite system of man- 
a^gement — one which will not only insure forest preservation, but will at the same time 
furnish a perpetual supply of lumber and a constant source of revenue to the state. 

" New York is so fortunate in its natural and topographical advantages, that we 
have unusually large areas of timbered wilderness which has thus far been spared 
from destruction. In the Adirondack region alone, we have about 3,700,000 acres of 
wooded area, and in the Catskill region is.another large tract. New York is also parti- 
cularly well supplied in respect to watercourses and lakes, which depend very largely 
for their supply upon the vast tracts of wooded land. Because of our forests we are 
shielded from the long periods of drought such a^s are characteristic of the treeless states of 
the West. In 1885, steps were taken towards the establishment of the Adirondack park. 

" Most of the lands in the Adirondacks available for the purpose of a forest preserve 
are now owned by private individuals or associations, who retain them, not for the pur- 
pose of lumbering, but for the present, at least, as places of recreation and sport. It 
has been thought that those holdings might be turned into a State preserve, and the 
object of forest preservation attained by an arrangement between the State and the 
holders. If forest preservation in this state is at stake, our people could certainly afford 
to be taxed many millions of dollars rather than to suffer the disastrous eftect of forest 
denudation. 

" Following the ideas and suggestions which have been promulgated by the forests 
experts belonging to your associations, we intend then that our forests shall not only 
protect our water supply, and thereby our agriculture and commercial interests, and 
furnish summer homes «.nd sanitariums for our people, but that they shall at the same 
time yield a revenue which shall pay the cost of maintenance and a handsome sum 
beside. Our commission has already this year sold stumpage rights which will yield the 
State upwards of $50,000. This is more than the entire cost of the department. 

" This matter of selling timber rights has been misstated, and the impression has 
gained ground in some localities that the State permits the cutting of all trees over 
twelve inches in diameter. In reply it should be stated that none of the hard woods, 
which, by the way, represent 60 per cent of the forest, can be cut under the present law. 

" All those who argue that cutting for revenue is inconsistent with the preservation 
of our forests, I would refer to the successful operation of this system in Europe, and I 
would also call attention to the fact that the New York State Forest Commission is 
selljing to-day timber rights on thousands of acres which have been cut over by the lum- 
bermen in some cases three times — lands which, owing to the natural tendency of the 
spruce to reproduce itself, now offer another desirable crop of timber." 

" Following Governor Fowler, came the Hon. J. Sterling Morton, Secretary of Agri- 
culture of the United States. He is a large man with a pleasant face, but has a weak 
voice. He demonstrated that he is familiar with the science of forest preservation, 
and spoke very interestingly. He attributed the denudation of the forest to the ignor- 
ance of the axeman and the hunter, the one who has indiscriminately cut down trees, 
and the other who has started fires that have devastated vast tracts. He argued that 
the people should be taught forestry as a sick man is taught health. He also said that 
the observance of Arbor day on the plains has been forced upon the people in order that 
the inhabitants of those districts may find some shelter. All but five states have now 
adopted this day as one in which to recognize the duty of planti ng trees. * The man 
who seeks to reproduce trees is a benefactor to his race,' said the speaker. There are in 
the United States 466,000,000 acres of wooded land, while in Russia there are 426,000,- 
000 acres. The consumption of wood for all purposes in the United States takes the 
timber from 25,000 acres a year. 

" Prof. B. E. Fernow, chief of the Forestry Bureau at Washington, said that the 
white pine of Michigan had been cut so recklessly that it would be five years before 
any more could be cut in those forests. Something like $40,000,000 had been expended 
in forest preservation in this country, and four times that amount will be required before 
the forest can be restored to a state that will warrant free cutting. In all our forests 
there are upwards of 425 kinds of wood, but only about 50 are in the market. 
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APPENDIX " B." 

DIGEST OF REPORTS— ONTARIO. 

Provincial Subybtobs' Repobts, Cbown Lands Rbpobt, 1885. 

Blezard Township, Nipissing District. N.W. Lake Nipissing. Well timber^ 
with spruce, tamarack, bircH, balsam, poplar, cedar, maple, in order named. A fev 
scattered pine through northerly part, inferior quality, mostly scrubby. " May be a 
million feet." Extensive brul^. 

Lorain Township, Nipissing District. On Lake Temiscaroingue. S.W. part, yaloft- 
ble white pine timber limit. S.E. and N.E. burnt, but still large amount of good red 
and white pine. N.W. part balsam, cedar, spruce, tamarack, white birch, poplar, etc. 

Olrig Township, Nipissing District. Near Mattawan. Maple, birch, balsam, etc. 
The pine mostly cut. 

Bower Township, Nipissing District. Algonquin Park. N.E. comer partly burnt 
N.W. corner stripped of pine ; the rest much large good pine with some hardwood. 

Clara Township, Nipissing District. Near Algonquin Park. Much bruld, and long 
lumbered, little timber left. A few pine of poor quality in south three concessions. 

Cameron Township, Nipissing District. East of Algonquin Park. Brul^ 30 years 
old ; was good pine and a few patches left. Second growth dense. Pitch pine, poplar, 
white birch, etc. 

Trill Township, Nipissing District. Spanish River. In W. and N.W. fine hard- 
wood bush. Concession 4, 5 and 6 considerable pine but much of it scrubby. S. part, 
birch, maple, spruce, balsam, tamarack and scrubby pine. Considerable black birch, and 
birdseye maple. A scattering of good pine throughout the township. 

Levack Township, Nipissing District. Near Spanish River. Part pine and tama- 
rack; (shown on his plan) the pine of good qualify, large, straight and sound. Part 
mixed timber, pine, spruce, tamarack, balsam, poplar, birch and maple. Part brule, 
small pitch pine and poplar. 

Cartier Township, Nipissing District. Spanish River. Pine scattered in brul^ und 
in green districts of centre and S.E. In N., especially N.W., large red and white pine 
numerous. Brule grown with pitch pine, poplar, birch and cherry. 

Freswick Township, Nipissing District. Algonquin Park. Pine never very much 
and now lumbered. E. and S. burnt ; the rest on high ground, maple, beech and birch, 
in swamps, tamarack, spruce and cedar. 

Cascaden Township, Algoma District. Vermillion River. Greater part brule, with 
usual second growth. S.E. part green birch, poplar, spruce, balsam and maple. A few 
good pine but too scattered to be of much commercial value. 

Dowling Township, Algoma District. Vermillion River. Very little pine. Birch, 
poplar, balsam, spruce, tamarack, maple, cedar, ash and ironwood in order named. Con- 
6 old brule grown with balsam, birch, poplar, hazel and alder. 

Baldwin Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. S. portion much burnt, 
pine lumbered and burnt ; much swamp. N. and W. some pine of good quality with 
maple and other hardwoods. 

Nairne Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Brule with usual second 
growth, was a pine forest. Small Norway pine on flat in centre. 

Gould Township, Algoma District. Mississauga River A few scattered pine in 
hardwood in greater part of township. Numerous small swamps with cedar, spruce, 
balsam and birch. 

North Algona Township, Renfrew County. Principally bruld Pine cut^o^ 
burnt, the little left being scattered and inferior. Small patches of hardwood and 
swamps with tamarack and cedar. 
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Fraser Township, Renfrew County. The pine lumbered and burnt. 

O'Connor Township, Thunder Bay District. Thickly timbered, the S. three conces- 
sions jack pine and poplar, the north birch with occasional spruce, tamarack and cedar. 
Much burnt land, with dense second growth. A few good-sized pine on W. boundary 
and W. part of N. boundary. 

Gillies Township, Thunder Bay District. Burnt seventy years ago, second growth 
poplar, birch, spruce, tamarack and jack pine. There are poplar, spruce, and tamarack, 
10 to 12 inches diameter, and tall. The jack pine is up to 12 inches diameter, fit for 
ties, building and some for lumber. Of white pine there are a few of moderate size on 
Con. 3. 

Lybster Township, Thunder Bay District. Same as last, but timber (second growth) 
smaller. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1886. 

Head Township, Renfrew County. E. of Algonquin Park. Pine mostly cut or 
burnt, some hardwood. Brul^ with usual second growth. 

Maria Township, Renfrew County. E. of Algonquin Park. Chiefly bruld with 
second growth. 

Broder Township, Nipissing District. Near Sudbury. Mostly burnt — small 
second growth. A few inferior pine on Concessions 2 and 3, lots 6 and 7, and Con- 
cessions 1 and 2, lot 12. Some spruce, tamarack, &c. 

Deacon Township, Nipissing District. Algonquin Park. Half, a large amount of 
valuable pine with hardwood. Half, brule with second growth. 

Dill Township, Nipissing District. Near Sudbury. S.E., mixed timber with good 
number of red and white pine. N. and W., brul^. 

French Township, Nipissing District. Jocko River. S. part in timber berth 233, 
most pine cut. N. part, scattered pine of good quality. On hills, maple, black birch, 
balsam, cedar with a few hemlock, iron wood, elm and oak^ lowlands spruce, tamarack, 
cedar, birch, a few ash and elm. N. E. quarter burnt a hundred years ago — scattered 
stunted timber. 

Ermatinger Township, Algoma District. S.W. half, not burnt, chiefly birch, 
maple, pine (red, white and pitch), spruce and balsam. N.E. half, burnt, but still quite 
a quantity of green pine standing. 

Grassette Township, Algoma District. Mississauga River. Timber scrubby ; 
small balsam, tamarack, cedar, spruce, hemlock and pine ; small tracts of hard maple and 
birch. N. W. portion a few good pines much scattered. 

Montgomery Township, Algoma District. Mississauga River. Well timbered. A 
large belt of good pine on west end of Lake Chiblow and westward three quarters of a 
mile ; west of this more scattered. Around south end of Lake Bernard and a quarter of 
a mile back, some pine of a fairly good quality. Swamps at intervals with cedar, 
tamarack, spruce, (kc. 

Morgan Township, Algoma District. Vermillion River. Excellent pine in large 
quantities, above medium size, straight and sound. Other timber, balsam, spruce, birch, 
maple, cedar, tamarack. S. E. and N. E. corners have small patches of brule, with 
poplar, birch, spruce, &c. 

Otter Township, Algoma District. Mississauga River. N. W. part, bruld with 
poplar, white birch, &c., and occasional clumps of green hardwood. S. and S. E. parts 
not burnt, larger timber, maple, black birch, cedar, spruce and pine. The pine has been 
culled for board timber ; some is unsound but some fit for saw-logs. 

Base and Meridian Lines, Thunder Bay District. Near Pic Reserve and White 
River. Ran east 36 miles along Canadian Pacific Railway crossing five times and never 
distant 2^ miles. At 18 miles ran north 12 miles, and at 24 miles ran north 6 miles to 
White Lake. Timber, balsam, spruce, tamarack, white birch, a few Norway pines and 
poplar. 

Conmee Township, Thunder Bay District. Kaministiquia River, N.W. and 
part of north, brul^ with small second growth. The rest has large poplar, birch and 
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spruoe, with occasional white pines too few and scattered to be worth more than paaaing 
notice. 

Marks Township, Thunder Bay District. ELaministiqaia River. Burnt 150 years 
ago. White and yellow birch, spruce, poplar, jack pine, tamarack and balsam thickly 
grown. The spruce, tamarack. and poplar are large. There is an occasional white pine. 

North of Rainy Lake and River. Bolger's exploration. Rainy River fertile belt^ 
Lake of Woods to Fort Francis, 60 miles by 15 miles ; the timber is chiefly poplar of 
large size, cedar large enough for telegraph poles and shingle bolts, spruce, tamarack 
and balsam. Some groves of pine, " but it cannot be called a pine country." There is 
red and white pine round the N. W. Bay of Rainy Lake and on waters thence to S. £L 
comer of Lake of the Woods. Between these waters and the North Bay of Rainy Lake 
there is a considerable quantity of pine but not large, thick groves. N. of Rainy Lake 
to 49**, eastward to Sand Island River, and on the Seine to Sturgeon Falls there is 
considerable scattered pine throughout. Fine groves of red and white pine near the 
Seine, other timber, jack pine, poplar and tamarack. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1887. 

Lumsden Township, Algoma District. Vermillion River. Swamp, rock and bruld. 
''The timber is of very little importance, but in a small section of the eastern part of 
the township I found a few scattered pine of fair quality." 

Foster Township, Algoma District. Vermillion River. Well timbered throughout, 
whi^e and red pine of medium size and fair quality. Small patches bur^t in N. E. and 
N. W. comers. 

Hyman Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Timber chiefly pine, spruce, 
balsam, cedar and birch. Considerable good marketable pine. South of Spanish River 
rocky, timber burnt, second growth poplar, birch and pine, with patches of good pine. 

Edgar Township, Nipisjiing District. Petawawa River. N. of Petawawa, rocky 
and timber burnt, except a limited portion towards the W. boundary. South more 
level ; fires left little green timber ; second growth poplar and birch. 

Anglin Township, Nipissing District. Near Algonquin Park. Fire destroyed all 
valuable timber except some patches ; second growth poplar, cherry, <fec. S. of Lake 
Lavielle stony hardwood land with some good pine. On the whole very little timber of 
any value left in township. 

White Township, Nipissing District. Petawawa River. S. and E. parts almost 
destitute of timber, sandy plain covered with jack pine, small poplar, white wood, <fec. 
N. and N. W. parts rough and broken with small poplar, birch, alder, willow, &c. A 
patch of good land at junction of White Partridge River and Lavielle Creek, west side 
of river to south boundary, and extends half a mile back, green mixed bush, pine, 
birch and balsam. Tamarack and spruce in swamps up to 12 inches. Most of the 
township was burnt twenty years ago. 

Garson Township, Nipissing District. N. W. of Lake Nipissing. Red and white 
pine abundant, also spruce, balsam, tamarack, cedar, maple and birch. Small areas of 
brule at S.E. and S.W. corners. 

Dymond Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Timber 
throughout township small, chiefly spruce, tamarack, poplar, white wood, cedar and 
balsam, with some black birch, elm and soft maple. Northerly part burnt many years 
ago, and now very little merchantable timber. 

Harley Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Greater 
part of S. W'. quarter, spruce and tamarack swamp. S.E. quarter chiefly spruce and 
tamarack, with cedar where wet. N.E. comer, spruce, cedar and tamarack swamps. 
Rest of N. half, higher with poplar and some scattered pine, but not enough for require- 
ments of a settled township. 

Brethour Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Timber 
chiefly spruce, balsam, tamarack with scattered birch, cedar and poplar along the creeks. 
Very few pine. N. W. corner brul^ with small second growth. 
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Bucke Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Good cedar 
along Lake Temiscamingue ; rest chiefly poplar, whitewood. tamarack, spruce and 
balsam. 

Hilliard Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. S.W. part 
and part of W. portion a plateau with dense growth of large timber, white pine, birch, 
poplar, tamarack, spruce and cedar. E. of Blanche River second growth of no com- 
mercial value. W. of Blanche River heavily timbered with large and valuable spruce, 
tamarack, cedar, poplar and white pine. 

Harris Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Timbered with 
spruce, tamarack, birch, balsam, large cedar and some hard maple, red and white pine. 

Casey Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Mostly spruce 
and tamarack swamp. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1888. 

Hess Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Greater portion well timbered 
with good white pine. 

Montcrief Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Belt of good pine three 
miles square in centre and W. of township. Much burnt, with second growth spruce, 
balsam, pitch pine and white birch. 

Algoma and Nipissing boundary. Base and meridian lines. On meridian line 18 
miles northward from N. E. angle of Lumsden Township ; 1st mile fair old bush, then 
brul^ to 8th mile, chiefly pitch pine, birch and poplar ; less than a mile, old bush, then 
brul^ to 14th mile, then old bush to l^^th mile, birch, spruce, pine, poplar, maple and 
cedar. The second brul^ is well grown up. Pine is found on large lake at 1st mile, 
E. of 3rd niDe, W. of 4th mile, in green bush 8th and 9th miles, E. and W. of 13th 
mile, N. of 14th mile. On base line 42 miles westward from district boundary, mostly 
brul^, some old timber chiefly pitch pine, spruce, tamarack, birch, poplar, and some maple. 
Pine on first and second miles and northward, on 8th, 9th and 10th miles, a few on 14th 
mile, more numerous on 18th, 19th, and 20th miles and northward. Southward on 
Onaping Lake, a large quantity of good pine. Was told at N. end of Onaping Lake 
country nearly all covered with pine. From 21st to 42nd mile pine all through in large 
bunches distant from each other. On Pogamasing Lake and lakes crossed to west- 
ward, pine in large quantities along the shores and some distance northward. 

Chamberlain Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Brul^ with 
small poplar, birch, alder and cherry. Very little timber of any value left. 

Kerns Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Well covered 
with timber, chiefly tamarack, spruce, balsam, balm of gilead, cedar and poplar. Some 
white pine on Con. 2 and 3, lots 9, 10 and 11. 

Bronson Township, Nipissing District. On Petawawa River. Much brule with 
usual second growth ; small pine in patches where protected by lakes, &c. 

Dickson Township, Nipissing District. Algonquin Park. E. of Lake Lavielle and 
Lake Clear, part burnt in strips, part good hardwood with good red and white pine. S. 
and W. of Lake Clear, good hardwood with some pine. W. and N. parts of township 
burnt with usual second growth, but some good pine on shores of lakes. Much lumber- 
ing, but much valuable timber left. 

Armstrong Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Well 
timbered, chiefly with tamarack and spruce on high as well as low land, good for lumber. 
Very few pine and hardly any hardwood. 

Ingram Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Poplar, willow, 
small tamarack, spruce and balsam, with islands of fair- sized spruce and tamarack 
throughout. A good grove of pine in the N. E. corner. Lo jking northward and east- 
ward from hill on the north boundary, a large tract of pine could be seen in the unsurveyed 
country and appeared very valuable. 

Marter Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Brul^ with 
usual second growth of no market value. Some relics of pine, once plentiful. 
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7 of good size, fit for mining or fuel purposes. Some good 

■ake, Thunder Bay District. From and including Rose Iiake 
ell timbered with spruce, poplar, birch and balsam. Occasional 
aeits or scattered, the redmore common than the white — useful 
land valuable for it alone. Eastern part of Gunilint Lake, 
I^ with p plar, birch and jack pine, as far as Island Portage 
lis a belt of spruce, poplar and birch, with some red pine 12 
Lake and along its S. and E. shores. N. shore brule to two 
,rt and some islands, considerab'e pine from 12 to 20 inches, 
es E. of outlet to Seigana^ah Lake considerable red pine with 
Again brul^ on Seiganagouse Lake S., S. E. and E. ; small 
o milei from E. end, spruce, poplar, birch and jack pine, 
L of red pine. W. of Angle Lake a belt of red pine. From 
■d only occasional brul^ with considerable red pine of good 
ck Lake. 210 miles were run. 

liVEYORs' Reports, Grown Lands Report, 1889. 

aing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Half of town- 
ruce, tamarack, balsam, willow and birch. In green bush 
)aim of gil(-ad and birch, with a few white pine from 6 to 24 

Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Tiniber, 
cedar, birch and pitch pine. Merchantable white pine in 
Blanche River. A lai^e tract of bruM across the whole N. 

issing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Con. 1, 2 and 
:, poplar, balm of gilead, all large. The rest brule, poplar 
. tamarack and spruce on lowlands. 

Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Timber 
white birch, whitewood and pine. Rocky ridgea in south 
aercial value. East, centre and north, scattered white, red 
iti'. Will be the centre of a limit of considerable value, 
ipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Timber, balsam, 
cedar, birch, hard maple and pine. Pine scattered over the 
rchan table quality. 

ipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Westerly side and 
Birch, balsam, tamarack, spruce, with a few scattered pine. 
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N. W. corner tamarack and spruce swamp, not large trees. The rest brul^ with small 
poplar and cherry. 

Hammell Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Considerable white 
pine round most of many lakes and scattered over township, the largest and best in S. E. 
portion. Blocks of maple and birch almost exclusively. Flats of spruce, tamarack and 
cedar. 

, Niven Township, Nipissing District. -Adjoins Algonquin Park. S. W. comer (about 
4,000 acres) dense growth of white and red pine, average 16 inches, not best quality. 
Rest old bruy, burnt again bare. In S. E. broken hills on which is springing up a 
thrifty growth of young pine, white and red. 

Beauchamp Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. S. E. part 
broken by creeks. Balsam, birch, spruce, tamarack and cedar. Lots 1 and 2, Con. 2 and 
3, a few pine. S. W. part large pitch pine flat. N. E. part brule, rocky. Along west 
boundary, a mile or two miles to eastward a strip of very good pine land. 

Marquis Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Heavy growth 
of large poplar, spruce, tamarack, birch and balsam, the poplar the largest seen. White 
pine and cedar scattered in the vicinity of the Blanche River, only enough to be valuable 
to settlers. Brule across S. portion extending north-westerly, also N. W. corner ; small 
pitch pine. 

Bryce Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Brule covered 
with scrub pine, poplar, birch, balsam and tamarack. A few small cedar swamps. 
White pine throughout the township, not of much commercial value. 

Pacaud Township, Nipissing Township. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Brul^. All 
valuable timber gone ; second growth balsam, spruce, pitch pine, tamarack, birch and 
poplar, twenty years old. 

Craig Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Largely brul^. A small area 
of green timber west of Spanish River; a few excellent pine, with balsam, spruce and 
birch. Along Spanish River to west for one mile good pine, burnt and being lumbered. 

Scoble Township, Thunder Bay District. Pigeon River. Mostly brul^. A few 
clumps of pine, chiefly Norway. Some clumps of spruce, tamarack and cedar, useful for 
ties and piles for mines. N. part thick growth of poplar, birch and some spruce suitable 
for cordwood and pulp. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1890. 

Shakespeare Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Mostly covered with 
valuable timber, chiefly pine, balsam, spruce, tamarack, cedar, birch and maple. Pine 
most abundant. Parts of S. E. and S. W. corners burnt over. 

Totten Township, Algv>ma District. Spanish River. Belt on creek ^ to 1 J miles 
wide timbered with pitch pine, spruce and tamarack. N. E. corner brul^, 3,500 acres. 
Rest well timbered with good white pine, birch, spruce, cedar, maple, &c. Pine fairly 
abundant, especially lots 5 and 6, Con. 3, and lots 7 and 8, Con. 4 and 5. 

Barron Township, Nipissing District. E. of Algonquin Park. Brul^ except small 
patches of hardwood. Pine timber been good, but lumbering for years has removed all 
larger timber. 

Guthrie Township, Nipissing District. E. of Algonquin Park. S. W. J high ; white 
pine, hemlock, birch, maple, beech, cedar and balsam, healthy growth. N. W. J and E. 
\ brul^. Usual second growth. 

Appelby Township, Nipissing District. W. of Lake Nipissing. Larger part brule. 
Second growth poplar, birch, willow and alder. A fair quantity of pine along the Veuve 
Kiver, also oak, soft maple and ash. 

Blaine Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. N. ^, greater 
part timbered with tamarack, spruce, balsam, cedar, poplar, up to 24 inches, but most 
small. The rest hv\x\^ 25 years old. Second growth tamarack, spruce, balsam, pitch 
pine and poplar. 

Charlton Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Half old brul^, 
second growth poplar, birch and spruce, with maple in a few places. The rest spruce, 
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balsam, birch, tamarack, a little maple and white pine, small and scmbby, except in K 
portion. Large pine on lots 1, 2 and 3, Con. 2, 3 and 4. 

Cleland Township, Nipissing District. Wahnapitae River. A large quantity of 
valuable pine still uncut in the township, also a heavy growth of spruce, birch, tamarack, 
poplar, balsam and pitch pine. Brul^ across the N. W. comer and N. to railway. 

Garrow Township, Nipissing District. On Temiscamingue Road. Well timbered. 
On the highlands, balsam and pine, on the lowlands, spruce, tamarack and cedar, pon- 
siderable areas of red and white pine. Brul^ in N. W. comer. Small second growth 
poplar and birch. 

Gladman Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Thickly wooded 
throughout with hard and soft wood, only a small strip of brul^ three-quarters of a 
square mile in the N. W. comer. A few large pine at the north and east. Spruce and 
tamarack swamps across the township north-westerly. Good pine was seen north of the 
township. 

Hawley Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Red and white 
pine, balsam, spruce, tamarack and birch. Very large pine in N.W. corner, the re- 
mainder poor. Brul^ with second growth poplar, birch, tamarack, spruce and jack pine. 

Lockhart Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. No brul^. The 
higher portion, the central part of Con. 1, 2 and 3, chiefly maple, birch and balsam; 
other parts spruce, tamarack, cedar, red and white pine, and pitch pine, a few ash^ elm 
and ironwood. 

Lyman Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Good pine, princi- 
pally white, scattered over the greater part of the township. Spruce, tamarack, balsam, 
cedar, poplar, white and black birch, and maple in order named. A third of the town- 
ship westerly brul^, second growth poplar, cherry and birch. 

Sharpe Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Temiscamingue. Timber, poplar, 
white birch, spruce, tamarack, balsam, pine, cedar, &c. A few scattering white and red 
pines. Two-thirds of the township brul^, 25 years old. Tamarack fit for piles and ties, 
spruce, poplar and birch of good size and a little cedar. 

Boundary between Rainy Lake and Thunder Bay Districts. Northward on bound- 
ary, 120 miles from SewelFs base line ; at 12th mile east 4 miles to Moss Township ; at 
30th mile, west 12 miles to Magnetic Lake. Mostly brul^, 7 to 70 years old, with small 
second growth birch, poplar, cherry, spruce, pitch pine, &c. Considerable tamarack, 
and pitch pine fit for ties, especially north of the C.RR. along English River. A few 
groves of white pine, but none of any consequence north of the Seine River. More or 
less pine through the country south of, and around Crooked Pine Lake, and a considerable 
number of scattering trees in plcbces south of Windigoostigwan Lake. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1891. 

Porter Township, Algoma District. N. of Sault Ste. Marie branch. The whole 
township, (except brul^, 1,000 acres), well timbered with pine, cedar, spruce, maple, 
birch, hemlock, &c. The pine of good quality, except on rocky lands in the N.W. part, 
where short and scrubby. 

Township outlines on C.P.R. from Pogamasing to Woman River, Algoma District. 
The greater part bruld. Pine, to an extent worth mentioning, only near Ramsay Station 
and at Cat Lake, where a considerable quantity of fair size. Near Woman River, some 
rather small pine. 

Fell Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. S. E. part of N. W. 
corner brul<$. Timber mixed, only medium ; some good tamarack and spruce, considerable 
white birch and poplar ; the pine mostly small. 

Clancy Township, Nipissing District. Near Algonquin Park. Still a large quantity 
of white and red pine of commercial value, though long lumbered. The N. part swampy^ 
the rest heavily timbered with mixed wood, black birch, beech, ironwood, hemlock, maple, kc, 

Bastedo Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. A great deal of pine 
has been taken out and a large quantity still remains. A considerable quantity of good 
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spruce ; good cedar in the swamps ; other timber, white and black birch, balsam and 
tamarack. Brul^ in Con. 3, 4, 5 and 6, with usual second growth. 

Gorham Township, Thunder Bay District. Brul^, except a small portion of the 
N. E. corner and other small scattered patches. Timber small, birch, poplar, balsam, 
spruce, cedar and tamarack. 

Ware Township, Thunder Bay District. Three-fourths brul^, second growth small 
pitch pine, poplar, birch, alder, hazel, with patches of prairie ; green timber spruce, 
tamarack, cedar, balsam, birch, poplar and pitch pine. No white pine. 

Dorion Township, Thunder Bay District. Brule, second growth poplar, birch, 
tamarack, spruce, pitch pine, &c., of small marketable value. 

Carpenter Township, Rainy River District. S^wamps, with small spruce and 
tamarack, through a large portion of the township. The rest poplar, spruce, balm of 
gilead, tamarack, birch and balsam. Considerable pine of good quality in small patches 
scattered throughout the township. 

Dobie Township, Rainy River District. A portion consists of spruce swamps, the 
rest poplar, balm of gilead, spruce, tamarack and balsam. 

Base Lines along Seine River, Rainy River District. From the 30th mile on the 
Thunder Bay boundary 60 miles westward. Mostly brule, 70 or 80 years old, second 
growth white birch, poplar, spruce and pitch pine. Some cedar, tamarack and spruce, 
but not abundant. Principal pine along Seine River from Steep Rock Lake to 
Sturgeon Falls, fair size, chiefly white ; a little pine along the Atikokan, and in places 
along second and third meridian lines. 



Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1892. 

Scadding Township, Nipissing District. N. W. of Lake Nipissing. Well timbered 
where not burnt. Brul^, with second growth birch, red pine and poplar. In the S. 
half the pine is mostly cut, but in the N. half, especially in the E. portion, there is a 
large amount of valuable pine. 

Street Township, Nipissing District. N. W. of Lake Nipissing. ^The west half 
well timbered with white and red pine, spruce, birch, maple, jack pine, balsam and 
poplar. The east half brul<5 ; second growth ten or fifteen years old, poplar, birch and 
jack pine. The greater part of the good pine is on lots 8 to 11, Con. 5, and lots 7 to 11, 
Con. 6. 

Maclennan Township, Nipissing District. N. W. of Lake Nipissing. Timber, pine, 
balsam, spruce, cedar, birch and tamarack. The pine of fair quality is in considerable 
abundance. 

Falconbridge Township, Nipissing District. N.W. of Lake Nipissing. Timber, 
pine, cedar, balsam, spruce, tamarack and birch. Pine of good quality has been long 
lumbered ; a fine belt, towards the north and west of the township, is still left. 

McLaren Township, Nipissing District. N. of Lake Nipissing. Timber chiefly 
pine, spruce, tamarack, cedar, birch, poplar, balsam, of fair size and good. Small patches 
of good pine in the N.E. and S. W., the balance small and scrubby. 

Master Township, Nipissing District. Near Algonquin Park. Hemlock, tamarack, 
spruce, maple, beech, basswood, iron wood, (fee. A large area of brul^ with poplar, birch, 
(fee. The pine is nearly all removed, having been long lumbered. 

Thistle Township, Nipissing Di-trict. N. of Lake Nipissing. Timber mixed, pine, 
spruce, tamarack, cedar, balsam, poplar, white birch, some black birch and sugar maple. 
A little brul^, a small part of the S.W. comer and along the west boundary. A 
great deal of good tamarack, spruce and cedar in township. 

Vernon Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Timber, spruce, birch, bfeil- 
sam, white pine and cedar, with some maple. Brul^ five lots in the N.W. angle. Belts 
of good pine of large size run through west part, the rest being small and scrubby. In 
the eastern portion a thick growth of small white pine. 

Bigelow Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Half brul^, second growth 
pitch pine, poplar and birch. Only marketable pine in vicinity of E. and S. boundaries. 
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Dunlop Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. The whole well timbered 
with tamarack, spruce, birch, balsam, cedar and maple. The pine has been largely lum- 
bered, but some remaining in Con. 5 and 6. 

Gough Township, Algoma District. Spanish River. Timber little burnt, only a 
strip along the south boundary. White spruce, tamarack, cedar and hemlock in large 
quantities good for ties, &c. The pine is partly cut, but a great deal remains of good 
quality. 

Spohn Township, Rainy River District. On the Lake of the Woods. Largely covered 
with spruce and tamarack swamps, also cedar. On the higher parts chiefly poplar, balm 
of gilead, spruce, birch and tamarack. There was considerable pine, but it has been cut, 
what remains being hollow, stunted and pun key. 

Township Outlines, Algoma District. From Woman River to Windermere station. 
'* The timber is that common to this whole northern country, viz. : spruce, tamarack, 
banksian pine, white birch, balsam, poplar, cedar, &c." Much brul^, with second growth. 
Much good spruce, banksian pine and tamarack, fit for ties between Woman River and 
Chapleau. The surveyor says, " We saw not more than two scoie trees of red or white 
pine in the whole survey. 

Sturgeon Falls to Rainy Lake. Base Outlines. Rainy Lake District. Consider- 
able brule along the line run, and in the whole country in the vicinity of 49' ; second 
growth white birch, poplar, spruce, tamarack and pitch pine from seven to thirty 
years old. Considerable spruce, tamarack, cedar and poplar of good size. East of 
Rainy Lake, rocky and swampy. Along 49" to First Correction line, rocky. South oi 
this, good level land timbered with poplar, spruce, cedar, tamarac, &c. 

Lakes in Thunder Bay District. Exploratory survey. Some good pine to S. and 
£. of Northern Light Rock on Northern Light Lake, extending as far south as main 
shore north of Eagle Island ; the rest around the lake, brul^ with small second growth. 
On the islands, especially Eagle Island, good pine, enough with the mainland for a good 
limit. On the N.E. shore of Sandy Lake a little good pine, other timber small. North of 
this some good spruce and tamarack. On Waykwobionan Lake, at E. end and on islands, 
a small amount of pine ; at Sandy Creek good pine in small quantities, also at Shebandowan 
Lake and Green Water Lake. Round Eashabowie Lake the timber drowned and killed 
by a dam, and -back from shore brul^ with small second growth. On islands in the lake 
a little good pine but not enough for a limit. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Reports, 1893. 

McCrossen Township, Rainy River District. On Lake of the Woods. The timber 
consists principally of tamarack, spruce, poplar and cedar; a few scattered red and white 
pine occur, but not in any quantity. 

Pratt Township, Rainy River District. Near Lake of the Woods. This township is 
mostly swamps. The timber is mostly tamarack and spruce in the swamps ; on the high 
lands, poplar, tamarack, spruce, birch, balsam, balm of gilead, and in the very wet swamp 
lands the timber is chiefly stunted tamarack and spruce. White pine, in small quanti- 
ties, is met with in some places, but not in sufficient quantities for a timber berth. 

Capreol Township, Nipissing District. On Wahnapitae Lake. The south half chiefly 
low and swampy. The timber is chiefly pine, spruce, tamarack, cedar, birch, hard maple 
and balsam. A large amount of good, fairly large pine was seen throughout the town- 
ship ; in the swamps, the spruce, tamarack and cedar is of a fair size and good, and also 
the birch and hard maple found on the ridges. The balance of the timber is small and 
scrubby. 

Crerar Township, Nipissing District. On Sturgeon River. Lumbering operations 
have been carried on in the township for many years, and what timber remains, with 
the exception of that on the tract of land between the Sturgeon River and the Tamaga- 
mingue River, is of little value. 

Davis Township, Nipissing District. Near Sturgeon River. Nearly all the township 
has been burned over in recent years. That part, however, in the north-east comer, 
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except along the lake shore, is green bush, as is also a part along the north boundary, 
for some distance west of the lake. Where burnt over there is an undergrowth of birch, 
poplar and jack pine on the high land, and alder, cedar and spruce on the low land. 
The green bush consists of mixed timber, being pine from 15 to 30 inches, birch, white- 
wood, spruce and tamarack in places, but there is very little marketable timber. 

Gibbons Township, Nipissing District. On Sturgeon River. Nearly one -half of the 
township has been burnt over. Of the remainder, nearly all the pine has been taken 
off by the lumbermen, spruce, balsam, birch, cedar and tamarack being the remaining 
timbers, with an occasional maple on the higher lands, and elm along the streams. 

Loughrin Township, Nipissing District. Near Sturgeon River. Brule, dating back 
about twenty years, covers the entire township, and there is, consequently, no large 
timber of value. The second growth timber is dense, and consists of jack pine, poplar, 
spruce, birch and tamarack, amongst which, in some places, numerous dead white pine 
trees are found. 

Norman Township, Nipissing District. On Wahnapitae Lake. The northern part 
of the township, from the fourth concession northward, is well timbered, with white and 
red pine of medium size. The south part is covered with a scrubby growth of spruce, 
balsam, pitch pine and birch, and some scattered white and red pine of medium size. 

Stratton Township, Nipissing District. On Petawawa River. Nearly all this dis- 
trict has been extensively lumbered over for many years, yet there remains a consider- 
able quantity of average and smaller pine trees, scattered over the country, suitable for 
commercial use, besides an almost inexhaustible quantity of other marketable woods, 
basswood, maple, spruce, tamarack, &c. There are large areas of brule or burnt land, 
frequently covered with a dense growth of young poplar, white birch, willow, cherry, 
balsam, &c., causing progress through them to be very slow and often difficult. 

Tennyson Township, Algoma District. North of Spanish River. The township has 
been very valuable as a timber limit, but the greater portion of the pine has been cut. 
The township is very heavily timbered, with the exception of that portion burnt over, 
and shown on the timber map. Pine, tamarack, spruce, balsam and cedar are the chief 
timbers, with maple, birch, poplar and hemlock scattered through them. 

Township outlines, Algoma District, along Canadian Pacific Railway, from "Winder- 
mere to Brimner Station. The timber is that common to the whole of this district, 
viz., spruce, white birch, tamarack, poplar, balsam, cedar, pitch pine, and occasionally 
Norway and white pine. The only extent of the last two varieties met with was in 
townships Nos. 46 and 47, where there appears to be a considerable extent of both red 
and white pine. I understood from a party who had explored that part of the country 
that the quality and quantity of the timber improved very much as he went north, and 
that for twenty miles in that direction considerable pine of both varieties was met 
with. 

Booth Township, Thunder Bay District. On Nepigon River. The face of three- 
fifths of the township is covered with small mixed scrubby timber, with larch and 
poplar prevailing. There is a skirting of green bush along the southern and western 
boundaries, consisting of spruce, tamarac, balsam, birch and poplar, with some sections 
of very fine spruce timber. Only an occasional white pine was noticed. 

Purdom Township, Thunder Bay District. On Nepigon River. The surface of a 
large portion of the area surveyed is brul^. Still there are some small sections of very 
good spruce, tamarack, and cedar. Only an occasional white pine was seen. 

Rainy River District, base and meridian lines, from near Seine River ; north, 
fifty-four miles on fifth meridian line, to Tach^ Station, Canadian Pacific Railway ; 
base line, eighteen miles east and thirty miles west, near north end of meridian line. 
Large tracts of the country have been burnt at various times, but timber of fair size, in 
tracts of considerable area, is often met with. There is not much pine timber along the 
lines of survey beyond that which has already been surveyed into limits. The swamps 
and flat land generally contain spruce, tamarack, and sometimes cedar. Pitch or banksian 
pine of fair size, fit for railway ties, was sometimes met with. The brul^ is generally 
covered with young poplar, white birch, pitch pine, spruce, cherry, &c., and is often 
almost impenetrable. 
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Reports of Oivtario Stipbkdiart Magistrates. 

Borbon's Report on Basin of Hudson's Bay, 1880. Sessional Papers, Part IV, No. 22. 
<' The territory is naturally divided into three tolerably well defined belts or zones. "* 

(Ont. N. of Height of Land.) 

Ist. The plateau on the Height of Land remarkable for its lakes." (He thinks iii 
averages 50 or 60 miles in width.) 

2nd. The intermediate belt or *' steppes," remarkable for its rapids and fails. 

. 3rd. The flat or level country extending from the coast of James' Bay southerly to 
where the " steppes " of the second or intermediate belt begin." (Width 50 or 60 miles 
at E. boundary to 200 on W. boundary, at St. Martin's Falls.) 

By the Abbitibbi and Moose (Missinaibi or N. Branch). " Timber. The character 
of the timber begins to change before the Height of Land is reached, other trees taking 
to some extent the place of pine. There is a falling off also in the size of the timber 
generally. This is most sudden and therefore most conspicuous a little above the upper- 
most of the " Fifteen carrying places " or portages about fifteen miles from the N.E. 
extremity of Lake Temiscamingue. At the lower end of this last portage I observed oak 
trees eight to ten feet in circumference, and on the portage below this I noticed white 
pine six to eight feet and red pine five to six feet in circumference. The rock is gneiss, 
the soil alluvial, and although containing many boulders, seemingly a rich soil. A few 
miles from this portage, at the outlet of a lake called Mijizowaga, the canoe route leaves 
the main Ottawa River, which comes from this lake, and our course was northward 
through a chain of narrow lakes to the Height of Land. The unfavourable change in 
the nature and size of the timber which thereafter takes place is attributable, I think, 
rather to some alteration in the soil than in the climate itself. The soil often changes 
greatly in a few miles, the climate rarely does so. I am satisfied that there are very 
large areas of country both on the Height of Land and the Ottawa and its tributaries, 
where from fire or having been cut or both, hardly a pine tree can now be seen, yet 
capable, so far as soil and climate are concerned, of growing good pine, were these in the 
meantime not crowded out by other trees, such as aspen, poplar and birch, which are 
perhaps a little better adapted to a soil recently burnt over or which by their more rapid 
growth succeed in first getting possession of the ground. The areas which on this side 
of the Height of Land are either adapted to or in course of adaptation to the growth of 
pine, and fitted for little else, are in the aggregate so extensive, that although there may 
be little or no pine in this territory, I am under no apprehension that one of Canada's 
foremost industries will perish for want of material. Spruce under the name of " fir " is 
used almost entirely at Moose Factory and other posts in this territory for house build- 
ing and other purposes. It is tolerably abundant both on the banks of the Abbitibbi 
and Moose, not in forests or groves, but scattered through the woods. There is some 
pine about Lake Abbitibbi and also Missinaibi Lake, but it did not appear to be large or 
in any great quantity. Poplar, aspen, birch, balsam, cedar, tamarack and spruce are 
the principal forest trees I saw in this territory, and while there is, I believe, amply 
enough for a numerous population, it is not in the meantime, so far as I am a judge, an 
inviting field for the lumberman. Under the head of " Climate and Timber," Dr. Bell in his 
Geological Report for 1877-8, page 25 C, remarks as follows : " The original timber along 
the lower stretch of Moose River has been mostly burnt within the last fifty or sixty 
years, but whenever old spruces have escaped they are of a larger growth than those 
seen on any other part of the route from Michipicoten. In regard lo the distribution 
of the timber, it is a curious fact that small white elms appear below the Long Portage 
of the Missinaibi branch of the Moose, after having been last seen on the lower parts 
of the Michipicoten River, near Lake Superior. The northern limit of the white cedar 
is just south of Rupert's House. At Great Whale River the white birch exists only as 
a large shrub. The poplars disappear between Fort George and this river. The tiuotia- 
rack is found nearly as far north as the spruce, which is last seen on the coast near the 
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northern part of Richmond Gulf. The latter tree is, however, said to extend much farther 
north at a distance back from the sea." It will be observed that the points named by 
Dr. Bell are all, with the exception of Rupert's House, a long way north of Moose Fac- 
tory. The tamarack I saw on the lower stretches of the Moose and Abbitibbi River 
were rarely more than one foot in diameter and far from numerous. The spruce, which 
as remarked before is the wood chiefly used for boards and scantling, is a good service- 
able wood, and I saw trees of it upwards of six feet in circumference. The poplar at 
Moose Factory is not often more than from four to five feet in circumference. Among 
the shrubs the willow, the alder and dogwood are most conspicuous." (Pages 27-8.) 

Mr. Borron says of the Abbitibbi, " The country for a considerable distance below 
Lake Abbitibbi, is seemingly very flat, the banks of the river are so low indeed and so 
densely wooded with rather stunted and unhealthy looking timber that little can be 
seen of it." He thinks, "it abounds in marshes and swamps." (Page 17.) 

He says of the Moose (Missinaibi branch) : " The timber from Moose Factory to the 
commencement of the plateau of the Height of Land, which I take to be above the 
upper end of Green Hill Portage, consists principally of aspen, poplar, spruce, balsam, 
birch, tamarack and cedar. The mountain ash was plentiful the whole way." (Page 19.) 

Lyon's Report of Lands in Rainy River District, from Hunter's Island, north, to Lake 
Joseph, westward, 1889. (Sessional Papers, Part IV., No. 22.) 

" The whole of the country is covered with timber with the exception of spots 
where it lias been burnt. The timber is chiefly poplar, spruce, oak, elm, bass wood, 
cedar, white pine, red pine, jack pine, tamarack and birch. In some sections the timber 
is small but usually straight and thrifty. The pine is of medium size and generally 
sound. Three timber limits bordering on the Lake of the Woods and Rainy Lake have 
l)een sold by the Dominion Government. These are estimated to contain 600,000,000 
feet of lumber." (Page 44.) 

" Pine timber in considerable quantities is to be found in this territory in addition 
to the timber included in the limits referred to, and is generally situated on the borders 
of the lakes and streams where it can be readily removed and floated to the point 
desired to be manufactured. I will not attempt to name the quantity of pine and other 
timber fit for lumber, but have no hesitation in saying that the quantity is very con- 
siderable." 

Lyon's Report, 1880. (Sessional Papers, Part IV., No. 44.) 

" The Government of Minnesota are surveying the country to the south of Rainy 
Lake and will before long survey the lands on the south shore of Rainy River. When 
these lands are placed in the market and settled it will be a decided advantage to 
settlers on the Canadian side of the river. There are large quantities of pine and other 
valuable timber on Rainy Lake and the American rivers emptying into Rainy River, 
which must find an outlet by Lake of the Woods and the Canadian Pacific Railway." 
(Page 56.) 

E. B. Borron's Report on North and West parts of Ontario, 1880. (Sessional Papers, 

1881, No. 44.) 

" Those who have read the preceding narratives of my explorations this season 
cannot fail to have perceived that the fertile appearance of the land on the immediate 
banks of the rivers is very delusive and misleading. Over and over again it must have 
been noticed that on going inland at those points where on the banks of the rivers the 
soil and timber presented the most promising appearance, we found that the ground 
became wetter and wetter, that sphagnum moss covered the surface to a greater and 
greater depth and that generally in less than half a mile we came to where peat had been 
formed ; that as these peat mosses increased in depth, first the poplar aspen and birch 
8(^—4 
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vould give pli^ee to spruce, or to what i« called in this country juniper, and tamarack ; and. 
secondly these last wotdd diminish in size until they were little more than mere shrubs^ 
thinly scattered over the wide spreading surface. Nor were these trees healthy iprher* 
ever the peat had attained to any considerable thickness. On the contrary they were 
not only stunted but scrubby and frequently dead. The expeditions I made from 
Moose Factory, first up the Jag-a-wa RiverJ into the heart of the region lying between 
the Moose and Albany Rivers, and secondly up the Abbitibbi River to New Post, 
through the region lying on the eastern side of Moose River, as well as my explorations 
along the coast of James' Bay, are conclusive, I think, as to the vast extent of these 
peat mosses, if not their almost universal prevalence in the flat belt of the country 
bordering on the southern extremity of James' Bay." (Page vii, 2.) 

Mr. Borron, speaking of the land further south, ^' the belt remarkable for its rapids 
and falls," as being more adapted for cultivation, says : — 

" I am inclined to think, however, that even in this belt there is no inconsiderable 
quantity of land overspread with swamps and peat mosses, more particularly on the 
east side of the Abbitibbi, in which direction I should not be surprised to find that the 
peat mosses extended almost unbroken from Hannah Bay on the coast to near Liake 
Abbitibbi." 

" I do not know of any part in the Dominion, or indeed in any part of the world 
where the peat mosses or bogs are nearly so extensive as they appear to be in this basin 
of the Hudson's Bay. I am strongly of the opinion that not less than ten thousand 
square miles of the territory belonging to Ontario on the north side of the Height of 
Land is overlaid by beds of peat the thickness or depth of which often exceeds six feet 
and will probably be found to be twenty feet or more in many places. Nor is this by 
any means all, for I have little doubt that there are immense areas also covered with 
peat on each side of the territory awarded to us." (Page xi.) 

By Michipicoten River to Missinaibi River. 

Missinaibi River. — Mr. Borron does not mention pine except " a few red pine at 
Brunswick Lake." Spruce, tamarack, birch, poplar, tfec, often mentioned on banks. 

Jag-awa River. — Country between Moose and Albany Rivers. On banks, poplar, 
aspen, spruce. On each side sphagnum peat spreading as far as seen from highest trees. 

Lower Moose River. — Same timbered banks with peat at back. 

Abbitibbi River. — Same timbered banks but before he went one quarter of a mile 
nothing but peat, as far as New Post. 

Rupert River, &c. — Same peat moss. 

Abbitibbi River above Long Portage. — Timber better but still peat at back. 

Lake Abbitibbi. — A few red pine near outlet. 

By Lake Temiscamingue and Montreal River to Lake Tamagaming. 

Tamagaming Lake and River. — Good pine, white and red, but much burnt. Back 
by Lake Nipissing, <kc. 

Bobron's Explorations of Hudson's Bay Basin, 1881. (Sessional Papers, No. 53, 1882.) 

Timber. — In his general report Mr. Borron says : — 

" In what has been called, the level clay country, which embraces all of the first 
plain or plateau and most of the second, the forest is restricted • in a great measure to 
the narrow belt of good soil reported as extending along the margins of the rivers and 
streams and to the banks of the lakes. The alluvial bottoms on the rivers, and islands 
both in the rivers and lakes, are generally well clothed with timber. This timber con- 
sists of spruce, aspen, poplar, tamarack and white birch chiefly. Of these the spruce is 
the most valuable, being that which is fittest for sawing into boards and scantling and 
employed for these purposes by all the Hudson Bay Co.'s. posts on James Bay under the 
name of * fir.' The largest trees are about seven feet in circumference, but in clearness 
or freedom from knots, <kc., it compares unfavourably with our white or red pine. It 
is and always will be of great importance and value to the inhabitants of the territory, 
and although offering no inducements to the lumbermen at present, may yet take its 
place in the market when the country is opened up and other wood becomes scarce and 
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dear. On the upper or southern margin of the second plateau and also on that which 
constitutes th*^. height of land itself there has at one time been a large quantity of both 
red and white pine, and at New Flying Post I saw fine pine of both varieties, as also 
good spruce and tamarack. I measured some of the larger trees and found them to be 
as follows, about three feet from the ground : White pine, eight feet ; red pine, seven 
feet; spruce, six feet and tamarack six feet in circumference. * On my subsequent trip 
from Flying Post to Matawagamangue I saw a few white pine trees (survivors of the 
ancient forest), two of which measured ten and eleven feet respectively in circum- 
ference. The amount of pine left by the fires in the neighbourhood of Flying Post I 
was unable to ascertain, but am satisfied that the quantity is greater and quality better 
than anywhere else that I have yet seen on the north side of the height of land. But 
whatever it may be it bears a very small proportion to the forests of pine which have 
been, temporarily at least, destroyed by fire. 

" The quantity of aspen and poplar in this territory is very great, and may, in view 
of the employment of the pulp of this wood for the manufacture of paper, become ex- 
tremely valuable. The tamarack too, though much less in quantity (unless we include 
the diminutive ones found growing on the muskegs) will also be of some value whenever 
the country is opened up. Tamarack of the size suitable for telegraph poles is very com- 
mon, and more rarely such as would make railway ties were met with. The largest trees 
of this kind rarely exceeded six feet in circumference. 

" The other woods are of such a nature or are found in such limited quantities or are 
so scattered as to be of no apparent value with the exception of the white cedar and white 
birch, more or less of both of which are found from the height of land to within a few 
miles of James' Bay, and both are of the greatest value to the natives as affording them 
the best possible materials whereof to build their canoes. There is a variety of pine 
found very generally on poor sandy or rocky ground, all over the territory, more par- 
ticularly in the upper or southern portion. It rarely attains a large size, has a scrubby 
rough bark, few branches, and those near the top ; it yields a good deal of resinous gum, 
and the wood is yellowish and used for nothing that I know of except fuel, for which it 
answers tolerably well when dry. I have called it in my narrative sometimes pitch pine 
and at others rough barked pine." 

Sphagnum Peat. — In other parts of his report Mr. Borron expresses his opinion 
that the peat mosses overspread not only the lower plateau but also " by far the greater 
part of the belt of the plateau," between the long portages and the height of land, even 
extending over and beyond it. 

From Missinaibi, across to Flying Post, on branch of Matagami (140 miles). 

On the portage route between these two branches Mr. Borron describes the belt 
of various trees and sphagnum peat behind them with red pine in one spot. Near Flying 
white and red pine in clumps. 

From Flying Post eastward to Matawagamingue, on Matagami (85 miles). Some 
good timber — still occasional pine. 

Down Matagami. — Some pine at starting, then usual timber on banks with peat 
inland, and this on second plateau above long portage. 

Up Albany River. — Poor timber on banks ; peat inland. At Chepy River, an 
Indian said all muskeg to Moose River. 

Dominion Surveyors' Reports — Department op Interior Report, 1885. 

Mr. Fawcett's exploration from Rat Portage along Winnipeg River to English River 
and up this to Albany River. Timber — poplar, scrub pine, some spruce, &c. At Grassy 
Narrows some fine pine ; the first valuable timber he had seen. On both sides of the 
river near Lac Seul considerable good pine, like Norway pine. On the banks of the 
lake, spruce and tamarack. No white pine seen north of the height of land. 



* I was informed by Mr. Thomas Moore, the ofl&cer in charge of that post, that some sugar maple and 
black birch trees might be seen growing a few miles from the post, and that he had noticed and measured 
a white pine that was two fathoms or twelve feet in circumference. 
8a— 4J 
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Dominion Surveyors' Reports — Department of Interior Report, 1890. 

Mr. Ogilvie*s exploration from the Ottawa River to Hudson's Bay. No pine 
beyond Abbitibbi ; timber scarce. 

Reports of Geological Survey, 1886. Vol. 2. 

Mr. BelFs exploration of Attawapishkat River and Albany River — Lonely Lake to 
James' Bay. Round Lake St. Joseph the timber greatly destroyed by forest fires from 100 
years old to the present time ; second growth either aspens or white birch with a few 
spruce, or wholly banksian pine. Part of the main shore and on many islands not 
burned there is good timber, viz., white and black spruce, tamarack, aspen, white birch, 
banksian pine, poplar, balsam, white cedar, kc.^ in the order named. On Lake Xians- 
downe, where not burnt, some good spruce and tamarack. On Attawapishkat River, 
spruce, (fee, getting smaller towards the north. On Allmny River, spruce, tamarack, 
banksian pine and cedar, some good but much burnt, with bogs away from river banks. 
No white pine. 

Reports of Geological Survey, 1887-8. Vol. 3, II H. 

Mr. IngalFs report on Thunder Bay Mining district from 81" to 91** and back from 
the shore. " The whole region consists for the greater part of a great rocky area covered 
with bush mostly very dense, while extensive swampy areas are frequent. In places 
considerable stretches are covered with useful timber, such as maple and pine, but for 
the greater part the bush is useless except for local demands, such as would arise from 
mining operations." " The bush which covers the whole district consists mostly of 
poplar and birch in the lower lands with some intermixed pine, <fec., while balsam, spruce 
and tamarack preponderate in the swampy parts." 

Reports of Geological Survey, 1887-8. Vol. 3, I F. 

Exploration of Rainy Lake region. " It cannot be called a pine country though 
there is some in spots." Prevailing timber, spruce, cedar, tamarack, balsam and hard- 
woods. 

QUEBEC. 
Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1887. 

Radnor Township and Seigniory of Cap de la Madeleine, Champlain County. 
Little pine, but spruce, cedar, <fec. 

Rivers Towachiche, aux Eaux Mortes, (kc, Portneuf County. Little pine in two 
spots. Merchantable spruce, &c. 

Musquarro and Kegashka Rivers, Saguenay County. Timber not merchantable size. 

Lakes and rivers between Batiscan and Metabetchouan, Quebec County. Pine 
very scarce ; white and black spruce. 

Rivers Moise and Croche, Quebec County. Good spruce ; pine not mentioned. 

Rivers Upikauba, aux Ecorces, &c., Chicoutimi County. Merchantable spruce. 

River Metabetchouan, Quebec County. Little merchantable timber ; no pine. 

Between Cedar Lake and Lake St. John, Chicoutimi County. A little spruce, no 
pine, much brule. \ 

Marlow Township, part near River Chaudi^re, Beauce County. Pine removed ; 
some spruce remains. 

Risborough Township, Beauce County. Same as above. 

Baskatongue Township, Ottawa County. Little merchantable timber. 

Pope Township, Devil's Mountain, Ottawa County. No merchantable pine ; some 
mixed wood. 
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McGill Township, Ottawa County. No pine, some mixed wood. 
River du Diable, Montcalm County. No pine ; good mixed wood. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports. — Crown Lands Report, 1888. 

Fabre Township, Pontiac County. Two- thirds burnt ; pine gone. 

Guigues Township, Pontiac County. Half burnt ; some pine left in northern part. 

Boisclerc Township, Pontiac County. Western half burnt. Eastern half well 
timbered, pine being cut. 

Bear !ftiver and tributaries, Ottawa County. Much pine cut, considerable left, 
also spruce. 

Hincks Township, Ottawa County. Chiefly hardwood; pine exhausted. 

Kiamika Township, Ottawa County. Mixed timber ; some pine. 

Batiscan Seigniory, Champlain County. Some spruce, balsam, maple and birch. 

River St. Anne, North branch, Portneuf County. Chiefly spruce, fair in parts. 

River Metabetchouan, Chicoutimi County. No merchantable timber. 

Dallas and TaiUon Townships, Chicoutimi County. Chiefly spruce ; some red pine ; 
white pine cut. 

Kenogame Township, Chicoutimi County. Chiefly spruce and tamarack; some 
young pine. 

Ferland Township, Chicoutimi County. Spruce, birch and poplar. 

River St. Marguerite, Saguenay County. Good spruce of merchantable size. 

River k la Truite, Saguenay County. Good merchantable timber, chiefly spruce. 

River Manitou. Some good spruce. 

Tessier Township, Rimouski County. Cleared of merchantable pine and spruce. 

Tourelle Township, Gasp^ County. Small spruce, balsam and birch. 

Rivers Mont Louis, Anse Pleureuse, Pierre and Claude, Gasp^ County. Mer- 
chantable spruce, balsam and birch in parts. 

Port Daniel Township, Bonaventure County. Some spruce, balsam, birch, &c. A 
little pine to the north. 

Coleraine Township, Megantic County. Spruce, balsam, birch, &c., mostly small. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1889. 

Dallas and Dolbeau Townships, Chicoutimi County. Some merchantable spruce, 
balsam, &c. A little pine. 

River Shipshaw, Saguenay County. Some spruce and birch, the best cut. 

Rivers Peribonka, Epinettes and Betsiamites, Saguenay County. Spruce and a 
little pine on Peribonka, little value. 

Rivers Croche and Bostonais, Portneuf County. Spruce and birch, a little pine. 

Little Batiscan and Blanche Rivers, Portneuf County. Small spruce, balsam and 
birch. 

River Talayarde, Portneuf County. Small balsam, birch, and a little spruce. 

Rivers aux Rats, Bellavance and du Milieu, Champlain County. Some fine pine in 
places ; good spruce and hardwood. 

Campbell Township (part), Ottawa County. Hemlock, cedar, hardwood. Little 
pine or spruce. 

Moreau and Campbell Townships, Ottawa County. Pine mostly cut, in some spots 
"some second growth pine which will soon make excellent timber." Good hardwood, 
spruce, balsam, &c. 

Blake Township, Ottawa County. Very fine pine, good spruce, hardwood, &c. 

Hincks Township, Ottawa County. Mixed timber, fine pine, spruce, hardwood, (fee. 

Northfield Township, Ottawa County. Good pine and other timber. 

Guiges and Fabre Townships, Pontiac County. Pine cut or burnt. Some spruce 
and hardwood left. 

Gaultier Township, Berthier County. Spruce, birch, cedar, <fec. 

Gagnon Township, Chicoutimi County. A large quantity of merchantable pine and 
other timber. 
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Tourelle Township, Gasp^ County. A little merchantable spruce, with balsam and 
birch. 

Little Mecatina River, Labrador. Upper part, well timbered with fair spruce, bal- 
-— sam, tamarack and birch. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1890. 

River and Lake Manouan and River Peribonka, Saguenay County. No trees fit 
for lumber on Manouan ; '* black fir " on Peribonca. 

River Goynish, Saguenay County. No merchantable timber. 

Cap Chat Township, Gasp^ County. Cedar, fir and birch, some of good size. 

Rivers St. Anne and Tourilli, Quebec County. Good merchantable spruce, birch, 
balsam, &c. ; no pine. 

River St. Paul or Esquimaux, Labrador. On banks, small spruce, fir, birch, tama- 
rack, for spars or fuel. Moss inland. 

Provincial Surveyors* Reports — Crown Lands Report, 189L 

River Nabesipi, Saguenay County. Small spruce, balsam, <fec. No commercial value. 

Rivers aux Rochers and Moise, Saguenay County. Merchantable spruce, in small 
quantities in coulees. 

Rivers Goynish and Nabesipi, Saguenay County. No wood fit for commerce. 

Melherbe Township, County Lake St. John. Good spruce, birch and fir. Only a 
few pine. 

River Casapscal, Matane County. No timber for lumbering, but small quantities 
of good spruce, cedar, balsam and birch. 

Hamilton River, Labrador. The upper part of the river and its tributaries wooded. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, i892. 

Crespiel Township, County of Lake St. John. Spruce, balsam and birch. " Rivers 
k la Perche, d'Epinette Rouge and aux Rat Musques cross the township, and it is on 
the sides of these rivers that we find the greatest quantity of merchantable timber." 

A second report says there is also pine near the lakes. 

Chavigny Township, Portneuf County. Pine mostly cut, but a little left. Good 
spruce, maple, <fec. 

Marmier Township, Portneuf County. Abundance of merchantable spruce and 
birch. Only a little pine. 

Alton Township, Portneuf County. Merchantable timber, spruce, hemlock, birch, 
beech and maple, the hardwood predominating. Spruce cut and destroyed, and hemlock 
cut for bark and left to rot. No good pine seen ; " not in its element." 

River aux Tonnerre, Saguenay County. No merchantable timber. 

River Magpie, Saguenay County. Eight miles from mouth good and large 
merchantable spruce. 

Provincial Surveyors' Reports — Crown Lands Report, 1893. 

River Jupitagon, Saguenay County. Balsam and spruce are the only kinds of 
timber that one meets wkh ; the trees are about ten inches in diameter. 

Laur^ and Trudel Townships, in Quebec and Cham plain Counties. The principal 
kinds of woods are fir, spruce, bouleau and birch. They exist in several places in larger 
quantities, sufficient to be utilized as merchantable timber. Mention is also made of a 
maple sugary on a mountain near the River Jeannotte, as a remarkable fact, on account 

I of there being no maple in any other part of this district. 

! River Chaloupe, Saguenay County. Balsam, spruce and bouleau, of moderate size, 

I are the only woods that are found on the shores of this river. On the upper part, the 

t "yvood, chiefly balsam and spruce, is small and only good for fuel. 
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Rivers aux Pins and Adam, Saguenay County. The firm of Price Bros. <k Co. 
make use of these two rivers to transport their logs to the River St. Lawrence. 

River Petite Cascap^diac, Bonaventure County. " On the East branch, at a short 
distance from the Forks, and also on the stream called Samarague, I noticed rich spruce 
groves and very fine pineries. I might have thought myself in the country surrounding 
the St. Maurice." 

Rivers Odili and Consapsigan, tributaries of the St. Maurice. On the Odili, the 
timber, white spruce, tamarack and bouleau, which is composed of young trees growing 
on the ashes of an old brul^, is small and of little value. On the River Consapsigan or 
Jonglerie, the timber, of middling size, is chiefly bouleau, white spruce, tamarack and 
poplar. There is no cedar. 

River St. Paul or des Esquimaux, Saguenay County. There is very little wood on 
the banks of this river, and it is stunted wood. 

River au Bouleau, Saguenay County. The timber, a great part of which is spruce, 
measures from twelve to twenty inches in diameter. 

River Mingan, Saguenay County. There is no merchantable timber along this 
river. From its mouth, up to a distance of twenty miles, one meets only burnt wood 
and marshy land ; from thence, up to its head, one meets balsam, spruce and bouleau 
of an inferior quality. Another report says that fire has destroyed all the wood. 

Rivers Grande and Petite Bostonnais, and other tributaries of ^he St. Maurice. On 
the Petite Bostonnais, lumber camps have been made all over. The young growth of 
timber consists of pine, spruce and bouleau. On the Grande Bostonnais, the merchant- 
able timber has been cut ; the spruce, the bouleau, and a small quantity of pine grow 
very thick. The streams and Lakes a Dech^ne and k Shay, oflfer for timber nearly the 
same advantages. 

Between the River Valin and Lake Moncouche, Chicoutimi County, spruce is in 
abundance, but the largest trees have been cut down to make saw-logs ; the other kinds 
of timber are fir and bouleau ; there are a few pine trees. 

Rivers a TEau Doree, a la Truite and Nipissis, Saguenay County. Along the 
upper section of Riviere k I'Eau Doree, and also along Riviere a la Truite and the lower 
section of the River Nipissis, there are large quantities of spruce, fir and bouleau. In 
the upper section of the Nipissis the wood is more rare and smaller. 

Rivers Odili and Consapsigan, Lake Clair and des lies, tributaries of St. Maurice. 
On the Consapsigan for 25 miles up, the timber, where the fire has not passed, consists 
of bouleau, rock pine, fir and black spruce of little value, except for firewood. On the 
Odili, partly burnt, with groves of greenwood of poor growth. On the River Croche 
grow bouleau, spruce, fir, birch and elm. Around Lac des lies, wooded with black 
spruce and fir. On the discharge of Lac de TEquerre the timber is fir, spruce, bouleau 
and birch, with a few cedar trees on the banks of the St. Maurice. 

Rivers Etamamion and Darby, Saguenay County. A great part is burnt, leaving 
only rocks to view. Wood is, however, found at certain places, but this wood is small, 
consisting of sapin, bouleau and white spruce. 

Tom Creek, Bastien Creek, <fec., Champlain County. There is a good deal of mer- 
chantable wood which has been cut down on a large scale by an American company. 
Part is burnt with small second growth. 

River Pebelognang, tributary of Vermillion River. On the Vermillion near discharge 
the banks are elevated and rocky, covered with spruce, balsam, bouleau and young rock pine. 
On Pebelognang the timber is chiefly bouleau, white spruce, red spruce, black spruce, 
balsam, rock pine and some white pines here and there, with cedar on banks of Lake 
Sleigh. The country on the S.W. branch of the river and around Lakes Sleigh, Dorval, 
a Baude andWekanmekonke is well wooded, containing a good quantity of merchantable 
wood, such as pine and spruce. Apart from that, fire has made its ravages in several 
places on the banks of the river some years ago, destroying a large quantity of merchant- 
able timber. The ground is partly covered with a young growth of rock pine and bouleau. 

River Du Pin, Bellechasse County. The ranges N.E. and S.W. of the River Du 
Pin bear maple, birch, bouleau, spruce, cedar and fir ; the best spruce and finest 
cedar have been cut. On the ranges N.E. and S.W. of the village reserve there is v6ry 
little timber. 
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River French, tributary of St. Maurice, Champlain County. The kinds of timber 
which predominate are red pine or cypress, spruce, fir and bouleau. Near the mouth of 
the French, the spruce is large enough to be advantageously worked ; the pine, how^ever, 
has already been cut down. 

Base line, from River Grande Peribonca to River Mistassibi, N. of Lake St. John. 
As to the merchantable timber which remains now in that district, it is very rare ; how- 
ever, between the Petite Peribonca and the Mistassibi, I met a little spruce and some 
pine ; if one may judge by the section where Mr, J. B. Scott is now working, this region 
would be advantageous enough for the timber trade. 

Bras du Nord of River Ste. Anne, and tributaries, Portneuf County. The timber 
is all of small dimension and of no merchantable value except as cordwood, with the 
exception, however, of the silver birch (bouleau) which forms a considerable part of the 
forest there in some places, the timber being valuable to cabinet-makers. The only 
variety of the diffierent timber consists in spruce (black and white), fir and silver birch, 
with a few red and yellow birch occasionally. In some places the spruce, which is all 
small, is of greater quantity than other kinds of timber, while in other places it is the 
fir or the silver birch which predominate, the last mentioned timber occupying a much 
smaller extent of country than the other two kinds. 

Bay Lake, Upper Ottawa, Pontiac County. There is an abundance of white pine, 
red pine and spruce. ' 

Geological Survey Reports, 1885. Vol. 1. 

Mr. Low's exploration of Lake Mistassini, kc. On the Betsiamites or Bersimis 
River^ for forty-five miles up the hills, well wooded with white and black spruce. Bard 
forest fires. Second growth poplar, white birch, banksian pine and spruce ; not large. 
On Lake Pipmuakin, the shores and hills covered with a fair growth of spruce and 
birch. Portaged to Manouan River and Lake ; small spruce and birch, about half 
burnt. On Peribonca River, larger spruce, where not burnt. To the height of land, 
on foot, chiefly swampy, with small black spruce and larch. By the Temiscamie to the 
Mistassini. On the higher ground at the south end, white spruce, poplar and birch ; 
in the swamps, black spruce and tamarack ; on brul^, banksian pine ; on Rupert River, 
small spruce, birch, tamarack, banksian pine, &c. Crossed to Martin branch of Rupert 
River ; the same small timber. Below Lake Memiskow, the timber better to Rupert 
House. 

MANITOBA AND THE TERRITORIES. 

From the Geological Survey Reports, 1886. 

Northern Alberta, &c. — Mr. Tyrrell explored the country between 51° and 54^ N. 
latitude, and 110° to 115*^ 15' W. longitude, an area of 45,000 square miles. The 
country prairie and partly wooded for the greater part ; the area of forest small, viz., 
the Beaver Hills, and the district stretching south-west from Edmonton, south of the 
Saskatchewan and west of Pigeon and Battle lakes ; there are also small patches in the 
half wooded area. The forest area is along the western edge of this district with the 
Beaver Hills as an outlier. On the high sandy ridges spruce and jack pine, between 
them marshes with small spruce and larch. 

Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay. — Messrs, Low and J. M. Macoun explored the 
Berens River, finding small and rough timber : black spruce, banksian pine, tamarack, 
&c. Round Favourable Lake better timber, white and black spruce, &c., and the same on 
Sandy and Severn lakes. Down the Severn River similar timber but smaller. 

Geological Survey Reports, 1887-8. 

. Yukon District, &c. — The Douglas fir, the Engelmann spruce, the hemlock {Tsuga 
Mertensiana) and the gigantic red cedar are not found in the valleys of the Stikeen, the 
Liard and the Upper Yukon. White and black spruce and the banksian pine are widely 
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distributed. The banksian pine is characteristic of the Mackenzie Valley. On the 
coast north of 54° there is small and less merchantable timber. The red cedar stops 
at the mouth of the Stikeen and the yellow cedar barely reaches Sitka. Black and 
white spruce are found throughout the Yukon district in the valleys and on the lowlands; 
fair to good, suited for construction. On the Stikeen River the flats near the mouth have 
good spruce and cotton wood. Around Dease Lake the country is wooded but there is 
little fit for lumber. On Francis Lake there is some good spruce, white and black. On 
the Upper Liard and its tributaries the timber is mostly small. 

Duck and Riding Mountains. — The Duck and Riding Mountains and the country 
between them and Lakes Winnipegosis and Dauphin have coniferous forest on the summits 
and the northern and eastern flanks of the mountains. There are belts of hardwood 
timber on the rivers and scattered groves. 

Geological Survey Reports, 1888-9. 

Yukon and Mackenzie Basins. — Mr. McConnell, who explored in this region, says : 
" The whole country between the Peace and the Athabasca north of the Loon, an area of 
about 25,000 square miles, is generally forested, mainly with spruce and poplar, and is 
everywhere characterized by an abundance of lakes and of muskegs and marshes." The 
Liard valley is wooded with small trees, white spruce, banksian pine and poplar. On 
the Nelson River (its tributary) for 100 miles up to Fort Nelson the country is well 
forested, it is said the best grade of timber in the Mackenzie valley. On the Slave 
River are level plains with extensive forests of white spruce, banksian pine, larch and 
poplar. From Fort Providence to Lake Bistcho, where it is not muskeg, the country is 
well wooded with white spruce and banksian pine. On the Mackenzie River from Liard 
River to the Blackwater River there are spruce forests with lakes and muskegs. To Bear 
River and Fort Good Hope the spruce is smaller. Near Bear River is a tree-covered 
plain. To Peel River there are groves of spruce, some of them large. 

Porcupine and Pasquia Hills. — Mr. Tyrrell, surveying this country, says : " Portions 
of the wide plains or valley lying between the Porcupine and Pasquia Mountains are 
now thickly wooded with large spruce, which if protected from destruction by forest 
fires, will furnish Manitoba with an abundant supply of timber." 

' Department of Interior Surveys, 1877. 

Third Principal Meridian. — From Fishing to Quill Lake the country was well sup- 
plied with wood, some of it merchantable. There was some fair sized timber till the 
third mile south of the Canadian Pacific Railway, on the rising ground with large poplar. 
Wood and ponds alternating continued for 27 miles. On the third meridian at the 
eleventh base line groves of timber abound. From the Touchwood Hills to Carleton 
there are 24 miles of hilly country, heavily timbered ; afterwards little wood except at 
the Saskatchewan River. From Carleton House to Prince Albert little timber until 
reaching a heavy belt of spruce and poplar across the neck of land between the north and 
south branches. Thence to Prince Albert, a fair supply of wood. From Prince Albert 
to the Indian settlement 104 miles, little timber. To Fort a la Corne, 39 miles, well 
wooded ; thence to Big Hill, 60 miles, with some poplar groves. 

Department of Interior Surveys, 1878. 

Nelson River. — There is small spruce, tamarack and banksian pine fit for railway 
ties, &c., and these extend to beyond the Churchill River. 

Department of Interior Surveys, 1881. 

Lake Winnepegosis. — Prof. Macoun, exploring the country around Lake Win- 
nepegosis and its neighbourhood found large quantities of good timber, spruce, 
poplar, &c. 
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Dkpartment of Interior Surveys, 1882. 

Porcupine Mountain. — In Prof. Macoun's account of his survey of this district, he 
says : " Valuable spruce and poplar forests are found around every point of Porcupine 
Mountain.'' There are also other descriptions of timber. 

Department of Interior Surveys, 1886. 

Lake Winnipeg. — In Mr. Wilkin's exploratory survey around Lake Winnipeg, he 
says it is ** not much of a lumbering district." He found some spruce. 

Department of Interior Surveys, 1892. 

Edmonton District. — Mr. Hubbell and other surveyors re-marking the comers 
of the ojd surveys in the Edmonton district, found much of the country thickly 
timbered with poplar interspei sed with spruce fit for building purposr»s, and some for the 
manufacture of lumber. Good timber, principally spruce, grew in many of the to^m- 
ships adjoining the Saskatchewan and Sturgeon rivers, and easterly from the Bigg 
lakes. Surveyors on the other townships mention places where " a plentiful supply 
of firewood and building timber can be had;" "prairie with willow and poplar blufiFs," 
" well wooded with spruce swamps ;" "a considerable quantity of timber," <fec. 

Prince Albert District. — In the Melfort, formerly Stony Creek District, Mr. 
Ogilvie found willow and poplar, not fit for lumbering, but for fencing and building 
logs. In Township 43, range 20, west of second meridian, the south half was heavily 
wooded. Township 43, ranges 16 and 17, had scattered bluffs of small scrubby spruce, 
the largest area in one block being not more than 240 acres, with 6,000 feet of lumber 
per acre. There would be about 400 acres in all, with two and a quarter millions of 
poor lumber. There was said to be good timber in the townships to the north of those 
surveyed, but much burnt. There was much poplar at the head of Melfort Creek. 
North of Muskeg Lake there was a lot of good spruce timber, but a small area. 
Surveyor Belanger found in Township 44, range 17, along the southern boundary, a belt 
two miles wide of fine poplar with groves of spruce. In some of the other townships 
there was poplar and scrubby pine. 

Peace River and Tributaries. — Mr. Ogilvie in his expioration found in the Atha- 
basca Valley, from the mouth of the Pembina to Fort McMurray, much spruce and 
some poplar that would make fair lumber. It would be smaller than that used in the 
eastern provinces, but as good as that in use in the Territories. From Fort McMurray 
to the lake there was much merchantable spruce, but the stream runs the wrong way, 
to the northward from the settlements. The timber above Athabasca Landing and 
Lesser Slave Lake and River, could, he says, be floated to the Landing, whence there 
would be only 96 miles to carry it to Edmonton. Much of the spruce there was being 
burnt. On Great Slave Lake and the Lower Peace River, he found much valuable 
timber, but this also is on Arctic waters, and so, too, with the timber on Great Slave 
Lake and the Mackenzie River. The timber in the valley of the Liard and the East 
branch was very large. From the Mackenzie up to the forks of the East branch and 
the Sicanie Chief River, 450 miles by the stream, there were many and large extents of 
spruce better than he had seen before in the country. The cottonwood and balsam 
poplar were also very large. At Fort Nelson was an extensive flat covered with these 
trees and with spruce. Between Sicanie Chief and Peace rivers, on his track across, he 
found only fencing timber until nearing the Peace River, where there was larger spruce, 
poplar and banksian pine. On the Peace River, between the St. John and Smoky 
rivers, there was some good timber in the bottoms but only enough for a local demand. 
On the uplands, on both sides, the timber was only fit for fencing. On the road 
between the Peace River Crossing and the Lesser Slave xiake, the country was covered 
with bush, but not with much timber fit for lumber, and he supposed it to 
be a fair sample of the whole district. Around Lesser Slave Lake a large 
quantity of lumber could be got. He quotes Count de Sainsville as saying of 
the country around the delta of the Mackenzie that there was no timber of 
useful size near the coast. On the Cariboo Hill, there was small spruce extending 35 
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miles north and south, and 20 miles east and west. North of Great Slave Lake to Back 
and Big Fish rivers and Beachy Lake, is the barren land, with no merchantable timber. 

Department op Interior Surveys, 1893. 

Red Deer River, Northern Alberta. — The country comprising Townships 37 and 38, 
ranges 23 and 24, is rather rough, rolling and hilly, and a great part of it is covered 
with thick poplar and willow. Considerable quantities of spruce are to be found in 
clumps, along the Red Deer River, which enters Township 38, range 24, near the south- 
west corner of the townships and pursues a sinuous course a little north of east and enters 
the western boundary of Township 38, range 23, near the south west corner of section 
7. Large areas of good white poplar are to be found along the eastern boundary of 
Townships 37 and 38 in I'ange 23. 

Edmonton District, Alberta. — The eastern boundary of Townships 53 and 54, range 
13, runs for nearly 12 miles through dense timber, chiefly poplar and willow varying 
in size from 2 to 14 inches in diameter. Much of .the timber would make good fencing 
and in some places it would yield fair building logs. The northern part of Township 54 
is more open, with bluffs of small poplar and willow. Township 56, range 1 3, is thickly 
covered with poplar, spruce and willow, amply large for building and fencing purposes ; 
there is also a considerable amount of burnt timber. Township 55 is more open with 
bluffs of poplar and willow scrub, the latter predominating. Township 56, range 1 2, i& 
generally open country with some small poplar clumps and willow scrub. Township 55 
has a little more timber, principally clumps of small second growth poplar and willow, 
with thick willow scrub. Township 53 is covered with thick poplar and willow, the 
former varying in size from 3 to 13 inches in diameter. Township 54 is more open 
with occasional poplar bluffs and willow scrub. Township 56, range 20, is covered 
with thick heavy poplar, spruce and jack pine, sufficiently large for the manufacture of 
lumber or for building logs. Township 56, range 21, is covered with heavy spruce and 
poplar and much windfall. Township 55, range 21, is generally covered with clumps 
of poplar and willow as well as some spruce. In Township 46, range 25, the parts 
lying north and west of Bigstone Creek are thickly wooded with poplar, willow and a 
few bluffs of spruce. 

Among Foothills of Rocky Mountains, Southern Alberta. — In Townships 21 and 
20, ranges 3 and 4, a considerable amount of brush and some large trees are to be found. 
In Townships 32 and 33, ranges 5 and 6, there is a good deal of birch and wiUow scrub 
in the Red Deer River bottom. 

Saskatchewan District from Quill Lakes, north to Pasquia Hills and from Nut Hills 
west to Humbolt. — The greater portion of the territory was more or less covered with 
timber and scrub. On 10th base line from Range 8 to 21, the country is described as 
partly prairie and partly wooded, sometimes with scrub often dense and sometimes with 
fair timber, spruce, poplar, <fec., generally enough for settlers, but not for lumbering 
operations. On 11th base line from Range 23 eastward to Range 17, the country is 
described as more hilly, and more wooded, with heavier timber, but with rolling prairie 
interspersed. This line traverses the Pasquia Hills. 

Touchwood Hill District, Saskatchewan. — The subdivision of a number of town- 
ships from the northern slope of the Touchwood Hills to the Quill Lakes and Fishing 
Lake. Townships 32 to 34, ranges 11 to 15, showed a rolling prairie country, inter- 
spersed with woodland, sometimes scrub but often fair useful timber, chiefly poplar. 

Prince Albert District, Saskatchewan. — In the subdivision of some townships near 
tha forks of the Saskatchewan and on Waterhen Lake, the country is described as 
prairie land with clumps of scrub and some bluffs of good poplar. 

South-east Saskatchewan and North-east Assiniboia. — In outline and correction^ 
surveys of some townships between Beaver and Nut Hill, the Quill Lakes and the 
Assiniboia River, the country was mostly prairie, interspersed with woodlands mostly 
scrub but with some good spruce and poplar. 

Townships 21 and 22, range 15, west of the principal meridian. — In Township 
22, the available timber is not so abundant as in that to the south of it ; but there is 
on most sections, especially adjoining the streams, some good sized poplar with a 
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sprinkling of tamarack and spruce, enough for all settlers' purposes. The red willow, 
which makes excellent firewood, is also abundant. Township 21 consists of stretches of 
open land interspersed with bluffs or belts of timber. This is generally poplar, often of 
size suitable for building, with some large spruce and tamarack, though not enough for 
lumbering. Much fallen timber resulting from fires is met with, which, with what is 
standing, makes fuel abundant. A large proportion of the timber, which covers some 
one-third of the surfcice of this district, is good sized poplar fit for building, with 
some large tamarack and spruce, though not in sufficient quantities nor suitably placed 
for lumbering. 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 
Department op Interior Surveys, 1885. 

The Railway Belt. — Mr. Higginson, reporting on the railway belt in British Colum- 
bia, 40 miles wide and 500 miles long from the summit of the Rocky Mountains to the 
Pacific coast, estimated the timber at 3,000,000,000 feet b.m. Douglas pine, spruce, 
hemlock and cedar were all good, but the cedar often hollow. The timber existed prin- 
cipally in the valleys, along the lake and on the slopes, extending from the creeks and 
rivers, the largest being nearest the coast on the north arm of Burrard Inlet, the Pitt, 
Stave, Lilloet and Harrison rivers and lakes. In the east the largest body of timber in 
one place was on the eastward slope of the Selkirk Mountains along the Columbia River. 

Department op Interior Surveys, 1892. 

The Railway Belt. — Mr. Drewry reported that along the lUecillewaet and Incom- 
mapleax rivers there was considerable valuable timber, that on the former river being 
under license and consisting of fir, spruce, hemlock and cedar. On the Incommapleax 
River, from Battle Creek down there was a large quantity of large cedar with a smaller 
quantity of scattered pine (P. ponder osa). 

Department op Interior Surveys, 1893. 

Kamloops and New Westminster Districts, Railway Belt. — The surveyed portion of 
Township 4, range 30, west of the 6th meridian is flat and heavily timbered. The 
mountains to the left of the Salmon River valley, are sparsely wooded and thickly 
covered with grass ; the mountains to the right are heavily wooded and with little or no 
grass. The land surveyed in part of Townships 4 and 5, range 27, west of the 6th meri- 
dian, is heavily timbered. Townships 3 and 4, range 5, west of the 7th meridian, are 
wet and heavily timbered. The land surveyed in Township 20, range 10, west of the 
6th meridian, is fairly timbered with fir, cedar and spruce, which is now being utilized 
for ties and other purposes. In Townships 20 and 21, range 9, west of 6th meridian, 
from the mouth of Canoe Creek at Shuswap Lake, for two miles up the creek, the land 
is heavily timbered with cedar, fir and tamarack of splendid quality and enormous size. 

Reports of the Geological Survey, 1885, Vol. 1. 

Rocky Mountains, Southern. — Mr. Dawson surveying between 49° (the Interna- 
tional Boundary) and 5F 30' a district 50 miles wide and 200 miles long, found the 
commonest timber to be black pine and Engelmann spruce with Douglas fir in the 
lower valleys. In the Flathead valley was black pine and poplar, and the same on 
Mist Creek. In the Kootenay valley there were Douglas fir, spruce, &c. In the Elk 
River valley was much good spruce. There was good timber in the Vermillion valley. 

Reports op the Geological Survey, 1886, Vol. 2. 

Northern Vancouver Island. — Mr. Dawson reported that Texada Island was gener- 
ally wooded, but not densely, with very fair timber in the valleys ; ,bare, rocky hillsides 
were frequent. In the vicinity of Hardy Bay, southward from Beaver HArbour, were 
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considerable tracts of low level land, heavily timbered. On Quotsino Sound, were tracts of 
low land, wide valleys and low rounded hills, with good timber in very considerable 
quantities ; on the upper part of the sound there was Douglas fir, but not on the outer 
coast. On the coast of British Columbia and Vancouver Island, along the actual shore 
lines and on the rocky and mountainous tracks the timber was somewhat inferior ; in 
the level inland regions and in the sheltered valleys were great quantities of fine trees, 
with an almost unlimited amount of timber. The Douglas fir was abundant on the 
inner shores of Vancouver Island and the adjacent mainland, but not on the northern 
extremity of the island or the west coast. The yellow cypress was further north. Over 
the whole area there were western hemlock, western cedar, Menzies' spruce, western 
scrub pine and yew. 

Reports of Geological Survey, 1886-7, Vol. 3, Part 2. 

Rocky Mountain Ranges. — Mr. Dawson reported of the Rocky Mountains proper : — 
" Some of the valleys penetrating this range on the east are lightly timbered, or in 
part prairie-like in character, but as a rule, the mountains are thickly wooded wherever 
sufficient soil exists for the support of trees, and owing to the greater rainfall on the 
western slopes of the range, the forests are there often very dense." The valley between this 
and the next range he described as 700 miles long. Of the Gold Range, under various 
names he reported : " The forests of the Pursell, Selkirk and Columbia ranges are dense 
and tangled and even less perfectly explored than the corresponding portion of the 
Rocky Mountains." On the great interior plateau, he found, in the southern portion, much 
open country, but he said, to the north, with increasing moisture it becomes generally 
forested. Of the Coast Range, a continuation of the United States Cascades, he reported : — 
" The mountains as a rule are densely forested and extremely rugged, the flora of their 
seaward slopes being that characteristic of the west coast, and co-ordinate with great 
humidity, while on the north-eastern flanks, the forest resembles that of the inland 



ranges. 



Reports op the Geological Survey, 1888-9, Vol. IV. 

West Kootenay District. — The timber line is about 7,000 feet, the woods being 
open and park-like above 5,000 feet, the rocky or exposed slopes above this level, as 
well as many broad mountain tops, being almost destitute of trees. Elsewhere the 
country is generally wooded, and in the lower and more sheltered valleys there is much 
good timber. The Columbia valley as well as the slopes of the mountains are well 
wooded with spruce, cedar, cottonwood, &c. In the Kootenay valley and on its slopes 
is some good timber. 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 

Reports op the Geological Survey, 1885, Vol. I. 

Northern District. On the Silurian deposits, on the high, dry land, were found 
white spruce, balsam, fir, white and red pine, <fec. ; on the swampy ground, white 
and black spruce, &c. ; on the hardwood ridges, birch, maple and beech, with a few 
spruce. In the crystalline belt, hemlock, spruce, white and red pine were common ; 
hardwood ridges W3re. rare. Aloug the Bay of Fundy, little timber was left. 

Reports op the Geological Survey, 1886, Vol. II. 

Northern New Brunswick and S.E. Quebec. — Mr. Chalmers found on the drier 
parts of the Silurian upland, white spruce, black birch, rock maple, white and yellow 
i)irch, with some red and white pine ; on the lower ground and swamps, cedar, larch 
and the spruces ; on the river banks and intervales, elms, spruce, cedar, &c., with some 
red pine. The region drained by the Upper Restigouche and its tributaries has a heavy 
growth of spruce, birch, maple, ike. On the carboniferous formation in addition to 
these, hemlock is foundt 
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Parts of Northumberland, Victoria and Restigouche. — On the pre Cambrian 
there is a thick growth of black spruce. The white and red pine are exhausted. 

Reports op Geological Survey, 1886-7, Vol. 3, Part IL 

Lake Temiscouata. — Messrs. Bailey and McTnnes, in their account of their survey, 
say : " The whole of the country east of Lake Temiscouata and much of that west of it is 
still in forest and is the seat of important lumbering operations. 

N.E. District. — Mr. Chalmers in his survey found hemlock, black and white spmce, 
birch, maple, beach, poplar, white and red pine, kc., on the high ground, and cedar, larch, 
ash, elm, &c., in the swamps. The country was much burnt by the great Miramichi fire 
of 1825, and there is a second growth of poplar, &c., but there is red pine and black 
spruce on the sand and gravel, and white spruce on the dry river banks, with a gro wt h 
of 12 to 15 inches since the fire. 

Reports of the Geological Survey, 1888-9, Vol. IV. 

Southern portion. — Mr. Chalmers, in his survey, found that Charlotte County, St. 
John's County, and the parts of King's and Queen's counties south-west of the St. 
John River, were mostly occupied by the original forest, spruce, pine, hemlock, cedar, 
<fec. In St. John's County, hardly any forest, except the east part of St. Martin parish 
— black spruce, pine, &c., and this extends into Albert County, as far as Shepody River. 
In King's County, the hilly tract south-east of the Intercolonial Railway, there is nearly 
the same forest, but more maple. In King's and Westmoreland counties, west of the 
Intercolonial, there is the same timber, but thinned out. On the carboniferous area in 
Queen's, Westmoreland, and Sudbury counties there is black spruce, hemlock and cedar. 
In the northern part of Queen's, King's and Sudbury counties there is the original forest 
growth, except where burnt. 

Commission on New Brunswick Crown Timber Lands, 1892. 

Renous and Dungarvon Rivers. — " The timber covering a large tract of land on the 
upper waters of these rivers, is virgin timber, to a large extent, and it has reached an 
age in which it is not only gaining nothing, but deteriorating. It should, therefore, be 
cut and marketed. If that were done, it would relieve other tracts which are now over- 
cut, and give time for the young growth upon them to mature." 

Upper Restigouche. — "We have ascertained from the testimony before us that there 
is an unsurveyed tract of 1,800,000 acres in the Up^er Restigouche district, which is 
believed to be well spruced and a fine cedar country." 

North Shore. — " The cedar supply of Maine is now very inadequate to the growing 
demand of the United States market. As we have in this province, and especially on 
the North Shore, the best cedar areas of the country, we believe that its value should 
be more fully recognized than it now is." 

NOVA SCOTIA. 

Reports op the Geological Survey, 1886, Vol. 2. 

Antigonish, Guysborough and Pictou Counties. — On Isaac Harbour River, there 
is good hardwood between the upper part and Lawlor's Lake and towards 
Country Harbour and westward, with barren tracts of granite. A large quantity of 
ton timber is shipped to England, chiefly from Guysboro' Harbour, but the woods 
of the greater portion of the country are small and barely supply the local demand for 
lumber. Pine is exported, square and in logs, as well as oak, tamarack, birch and maple.^ 

Guysborough and Halifax Counties. — Extensive fires have destroyed the forests 
along the shore, and in many places, far inland. A large dense forest, afifording good 
ship timber, is still found on the head waters of the rivers New Harbour, Isaac Harbour, 
Indian, Liscomb, Ecum Secum, Moses, Quoddy, Salmon and Sheet Harbour, and lum- 
bering is still carried on extensively on Sheet Harbour, Moses and Liscomb rivers. 
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APPENDIX '^C." 

STATEMENTS OF EXPERTS ON FOREST AREA. 

In 1887 Hon. Mr. Joly made a report to the Hon. Minister of Agriculture, Ottawa, 
on the Forests of Canada. 

A few extracts from his report will suffice to show his views of the extent of our 
forests. 

He set forth the difficulty of an inquiry which had for its object to calculate the 
contents of growing forests scattered over half a continent, from the Atlantic to the 
Pacific. 

"Let us try and make an inventory of the timber resources of the Dominion 
beginning in the west. On the Pacific shores of the Dominion, in British Columbia the 
bountiful gifts of Providence are still stored up for us and the forests have been scarcely 
attacked by the lumberman. From the Rocky Mountains to the province of Ontario 
there are scattered here and there certain tracts of well timbered land, but they are the 
exception. That timber will be required for the local wants of the people who are now 
beginning to settle our fertile prairies, and it will never, I think, contribute to swell the 
bulk of our timber exports. 

" The great forest of Canada par excellence, is spread over that vast territory 
watered by the Ottawa, the St. Maurice, the Saguenay, and their tributaries, 
over one hundred thousand square miles in extent. Before drawing your atten- 
tion to it, I will mention our remainiug timber limits that cannot compare with it 
either for size or resources. They are found in the Georgian Bay country ; the Muskoka 
and Nipissing regions ; the Eastern Townships of Quebec and south shore of the St. 
Lawrence to the gulf ; the region on the north shore of the St. Lawrence, from the 
Saguenay to the Bersiamis, and perhaps still lower down as far as Mingan ; and the 
country watered by the St. John, the Miramichi, the Restigouche, and their tributaries. 
These timber limits in many places are scattered and isolated ; they have with few 
exceptions (such as the Bersiamis at the east and some newly discovered pine tracts at 
the west on Lake Superior) been worked for a long time and cannot be expected to 
supply much longer any considerable quantity of first quality pine, but they 
still contain an immense quantity of spruce, principally in the east, sufficient for a great 
many years' supply if carefully worked and protected. I will now return to the great 
Canadian forest, our great pine country with its wonderful network of streams and its 
three great arteries, the Ottawa, the St. Maurice and the Saguenay. Does it begin to 
show signs of exhaustion ? Look at the map of that great region and you will see how 
little of it is now leftT untouched. On the Ontario side all the most accessible tributaries 
of the Ottawa — the Madawaska, theBonnechere, the Mississippi, the Petewawa and others, 
have been worked for years. The lumbermen aro now round the eastern end of Lake 
Nipissing with the Matawan for an outlet that can only be reached by a land road ; they 
are still much further north on the shores of the Montreal River. 

" On the Quebec side they have nearly reached the head-waters of all the great 
tributaries of the Ottawa, the Riviere Rouge, the Riviere du Li^vre, the Gatineau, with 
the Jean de Terre and Lake Kakibonka and the Lac des Rapides. They are now work- 
ing 300 miles higher up the Ottawa, as the river runs, on Lake Temiscamingue and the 
Kippewa. 

" On the St. Maurice they are as far up as Lake Manouan on the western side of the 
river. Its great tributaries on the eastern side, the Bostonnais and the Riviere Croche, 
have been deprived of the greater part of their fine pine ; it is now sought at the head- 
waters of those rivers. 

As for the Saguenay region it still contains a good deal of spruce, but there is only 
a limited extent of pine still untouched, or nearly so, south of Lake St. John, between 
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the Metabetchouan and the head- waters of the Riviere Croche, near Commissioners 
Lake and Bouchette's Lake. There is a little pine left north of Lake St. John and a 
certain quantity on the river Shipsha and in the lower Sa^uenay on the Ste.. Marguerite 

and Petit St. Jean, &c. As for the large rivers thnt flow into Lake St. Jean the 

Chamouchoua, Mistassine and Perilx>nca, the pine that was on the lower part of these 
rive- 8 has been nearly all cut and the lemainder of their course, from their distant 
northern sources, is through an immense burnt up wilderness where the vegetable soil 
has been consumed by fire. 

^^ That huge tract of lumber country between the Ottawa and the St. Maurice, that 
separated (or rather appeared to separate) the lumbermen working on those two rivers 
by what seemed an inexhaustible and endless forest — that huge tract is tapped through 
and through, and the Ottawa lumberman has met the St. Maurice lumberman on the 
shores of Lake Manouan." 

Mr. Joly concludes his run through the great Canadian forest with the following 
statement : — 

" In a very short time since the beginning of the century we have overrun our 
forests, picking out the finest pine, and we have impoverished them to a serious extent, 
and what makes it worse impoveri hed the country too, for owing to the force of cir- 
cumstances, which we shall consider later, our timber export trade has not given Canada 
such a return as she had a right to expect. There still remains to us a great deal of 
spruce and second rate pine, which for generations to come will be in excess of our local 
wants if we are careful ; but the really fine pine required to keep up our great timber 
export trade to its present standard is getting very scarce and inaccessible, and I fear 
that we must prepare for a sudden and considerable falling off." 

In 1876 Mr. James Little prepared a pamphlet on ^he timber supply question. He 
considered that " British Columbia had a good supply of a description of pine which 
differs considerably from our white pine, with other commercial wood ; but whether 
much or little, it is so far away that it would be much cheaper to freight supplies from 
the north of Europe than from that province. It may be utilized to some extent when 
there is a railway to move it to the Saskatchewan Valley. North-east of the Rocky 
Mountains there is some timber on the rivers of the wild north land which discharge 
into the ocean, but it is also too far away to be of any account to us here in the east." 

" -Next comes the province of Manitoba without any supply of timber except what 
little may be found on the Canadian portion of the Red River, around the Lake of the 
Woods and other patches of but small account in a country almost all prairie." 

" Next comes the rocky barren district north of Lake Superior and bounding the 
province of Ottawa on its north-west extremity. This province, the province of Ontario, 
was not long since a magnificent forest country, probably unsurpassed on the face of the 
globe in its wealth of timber, and especially that of the best description of white pine in 
which it abounded. That section drained by the streams which empty Lakes Huron, St. 
Clair and Erie was exceedingly rich in the commercial woods of pine, oak, walnut, ash, 
elm and white wood. They are now all but gone ; hardly any can "now be seen west of 
the northern railway which runs from Toronto to Collingwood on Georgian Bay. 

" The Muskoka country on Georgian Bay, which was only a few years ago opened 
up to settlement, is undergoing the same rapid process of denudation incident to all new 
timber settlements. The hardwood timber is being burnt up to make way for the plough 
and the pine is fast disappearing under the stroke of the axe for the insatiable saw-mill. 
That section, with all the streams emptying into Georgian Bay up to Sault Ste. Marie, 
does not hold as much pine as is got out in a single season in Michigan alone. In fact 
it would be a wise measure, if it could be enforced, to compel the whole province west of 
the water-shed of the Ottawa to preserve the little timber now remaining for its own use. 

" We now reach the valley of the Ottawa which is the only pine timber we have 
worth giving a moment's consideration to in discussing the question of supply, and yet, 
from the information I have obtained on the subject from those whose lives have been 
mostly spent in the territory, I have every reason to conclude that at the rate of 
consumption going on a single decade will be sufficient time to totally exhaust its 
resources. 
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"The valley of the St. Lawrence from Montreal to the Gulf never had a great 
amount of pine timber on it. The Sb. Maurice held more than the whole territory 
beside, and that river has been undergoing a course of depletion for so many years that 
I feel safe in sapng it would not now afford enough to supply the whole consumption of 
the State of New York for a single year. 

" I would now offer a few remarks regarding our spruce supply, a description of wood 
which ranks next to that of pine in the amount of consumption, and enters into compe- 
tition with the lower grades of that product to a very considerable extent. The supply 
of this timber this side of British Columbia is confined chiefly to the valley of the St. 
Lawrence below Montreal, the Eastern Townships, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick. 
The Eastern Townships have been run over to a large extent for both local consumption 
and foreign demand. Every stream in it has been ransacked for the saw-mills in the 
interior, on the river, and at Quebec, and there is not now much left convenient 
to the floating streams, and especially in the St. Francis district, outside the lands held 
in fee by private parties. On the north shore of the St. Lawrence the spruce is 
exhausted for many miles back and is now all held under license from the Government 
of the province, as is also the whole region below Quebec, hardly a stream of which but 
has extensive mills on if, and from all appearance this description of timber will be as 
short-lived in this province as the white pine. 

" Nova Scotia is also making rapid progress in ridding her soil of its wood encum- 
brance, and with regard to New Brunswick, which manufactures more spruce deals than 
are shipped at Quebec of both pine and spruce, and appears determined to get rid of 
her timber at any sacrifice, she cannot, if the prePS of that province informs us correctly on 
the subject, have any great supply now left. The St, John Telegraph, the leading 
paper of the province, gives us an idea of the state of matters there. It says that, 
* the increasing scarcity of the timber adjacent to the sea and the navigable rivers has, 
within a few years, become a subject of great moment to the inhabitants of the province. 
Until recently, some of our people have been accustomed to look upon our pine and 
spruce trees as an encumbrance to the land and unworthy the cost of protection. The 
public, however, think differently now, since they find that one-half of the best timbered 
lands have been destroyed, while nine-tenths of the remainder have been worked on so 
much that they have been largely deprived of their most valuable soft woods.' And 
yet we find in the face of this condition of the timber resources of the province, after 
having stripped it of its immense amount of most valuable pine timber, they are 
slaughtering away at what is left of their spruce and throwing it on the English markets 
at auction, to such an extent as not to realize for it more than it should now be worth 
standing in the forest. 

" An article in a recent issue of the London Timber Trades Journal, mentions 
a sale of 300 acres of timber, grown by the Earl of Cawdor on the mountains of Scotland, 
which brought £16,000 sterling, about $80,000, and that after it had undergone repeated 
thinnings, which realized large additional sums, and I will venture to say that there are 
not 300 acres of the timber which the lumbermen of New Brunswick are now recklessly 
throwing away, but what would be worth as much in five years time, if left untouched. 
" In five years, neither pine timber, nor pine or spruce deals, except it be some of 
• the best clear pine, which is indispensable for many purposes to the people of Britain, 
and for which they will have to pay excessive prices, will be shipped from the port of 
Quebec. 

" In five years, lumber will be higher on this side of the Atlantic, with the above 
exception, than it is now or will then be in Great Britain. 

" In five years, I look for lumber to be shipped from the Ottawa to supply Michigan 
and the Prairie States of the West, and in a dozen of years from now the commercial 
woods of the United States and Canada, this side of the Pacific Slope, will have totally 
vanished, and instead of running abroad to find markets on which to force and sacrifice 
the products of our forests, we will be running abroad to see where we can purchase 
supplies for our home consumption, and the shipping, which is now engaged in carrying 
away our timber and lumber, will be required to freight supplies to us from wherever 
they can be found." 
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The Select Standing Committee on Immigration and Colonization of the FedenJ 
Parliament of Canada, in 1878, heard some evidence on the "Timber Interests." Mr. 
Stewart Thayne, in answer to the question put by Mr. Trow, Chairman — " Can you fonn 
an estimate of how long the present supply of timber is likely to last, supposing the present 
consumption, exportation and waste continue ? '' said : "I should not like to oommit myself 
to a definite opinion upon such a subject ; 1st. Because I cannot find any data sufficiently 
reliable to guide me to a safe conclusion on so important a matter. 2nd. Any calculation 
that would ignore the qu intity of young timber standing in the woods, but which may be- 
come available in the course of twenty or thirty years, would rest on an unsound basis ; and 
drd. Because there are so many sections of timber-producing land in these provinces, 
which though not extensive when considered separately, still form in the aggregate no 
mean source of supply, and which though now lost sight of, would soon be opened up 
provided a profitable demand should spring up. Having made this statement to show 
why I decline to draw any hard and fast line as to the extent of the supply, I feel 
bound to s ly that every test I have applied to ascertain the quantity of merchantable 
timber actually standing in any section of the country has convinced me that the 
resources available are much smaller than public opinion supposes them, particularlj 
of those woods adapted to the export trade." 

Mr. A. T. Drummond, in 1879, discussed the distribution and preservation d 
Canadian timber trees in the report of the Montreal Horticultural Society for that year. 
Respecting the pines, he said : " The white and red pines are, however, the trees in which 
centre perhaps the most interest. Pitch pine is of mere local occurrence, and the 
banksian pine, though abundant in the Lake Superior region eastward to the Liower St 
Lawrence, and of merchantable size, according to Professor Robert Bell, along the 
southern branch of the Albany River, is in the more accessible sections only a scrubby 
tree. In the Province of Quebec, south of the St. Lawrence, little pine is now left, 
though thirty years ago large lumbering operations were carried on in the country lying 
south of Quebec, and east of Sherbrooke. In the Ontario peninsula as well, pine is now 
scarce, and even what there is of it is of small size. Large as this territory is in which 
the white and red pine are found, the extensive sections of the country now left quite 
destitute of pine warn us that these forests are not co-ex tensive with our annual 
requisitions on them. At the present time the St. Lawrence and the Ottawa valleys 
furnish the largest part of the pine lumber. Very nearly as much is annually cut on 
the St. Lawrence and its tributaries below Montreal as in the Ottawa Valley, but con- 
trary to the general impression, and to the customs returns, very nearly two-thirds of 
the square timber and the lumber manufactured on the Upper Ottawa is, as Mr. A. J. 
Russell has pointed out to me, from the Ontario forests. Some conception of the 
abundance of these trees in these valleys, and also of the enormous requisitions annually 
made by lumbermen upon our pine forests, is shown by the fact already referred to, that 
during the years 1870-71 and 1872 the average number of logs baiiked upon the small 
streams tributary to the St. Lawrence and Ottawa was over 5,250,000 annually." 

In 1882 the American Forestry Congress was held in the city of Montreal. Mr. 
G. L. Marler, a high authority, read a paper on " The Denudation of our Forests." 

He said : " The province of Quebec is the principal territory from whence the 
mercantile lumber is drawn. There are two large belts of timber lands in the province, 
one on the south side of the St. Lawrence ; the other and the greater on the north side. 

" The first extends from Gaspe, on the Bay des Chaleur, which divides it from New 
Brunswick, thence along the high lands on the boundary line until it strikes the head- 
water of the Connecticut River, thence along the line of 45th degree north latitude to 
the St. Lawrence, by which it is bounded in front. This belt consists of about 30,000 
square miles. 

" The other extends from below the Saguenay to the Ottawa, and thence 200 miles 
north of the St. Lawrence, and consists of about 120,000 square miles. 

" Until a few years back these great belts of timber land were reached only by 
streams running through them, and could only be devastated by the lumbermen a few 
miles each side of these rivers, leaving large spaces untouched by the woodman's axe. 
But since twenty years this great belt (the southern) has been intersected by some 
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dozen railways cutting up the land like a checker-board, and by this means we must 
look forward that by another ten years this belt will be entirely denuded of all kinds of 
timber. 

" The northern belt is now passing through the same phase as the sister belt. The 
rivers on the north shore are not so numerous as on the south side of the St. Lawrence, 
but they are of greater magnitude, and extend further into the interior. Like the 
other belt this one is also being cut across by railways." 

The following are extracts from a lecture delivered in Montreal by Mr. J. K. Ward, 
on 10th December, 1883 :— 

" It is estimated from statistics derived from Government returns and other sources 
that I have access to, as well as having some personal knowledge of the business, that 
there is manufactured annually in the Dominion, east of the Rocky Mountains, lumber 
and timber approximating to 2,600,000,000 feet, board measure, composed of hewn 
timber and sawn lumber, railway ties, cedar, round and flatted timber. * * 

"I have divided the whole product of the provinces about as follows : — 

"Ontario furnishes 4,474,000 pieces, equal to 2,600,000 standard pine logs of 200 feet 
each, producing 520,000,000 feet of lumber ; 6,790,000 cubic feet of white and red pine 
or 81,000,000 feet b.m. ; dimension timber, 23,000,000 feet b.m. ; hardwood, cedar, 
&c., equal to 5,000,000 feet, making in the aggregate 635,500,000 feet b.m. paying to 
the Provincial Government for timber dues $501,000, and ground rents $46,000, with 
18,000 square miles under license. 

" Quebec has under license 48,500 square miles, producing 2,500,000 pine logs, equal 
to 386,000,000 feet b.m. and 1,308,000 spruce logs producing 106,000,000 feet b.m. ; 
white and red pine timber, 3,110,000 cubic feet, equal to 37,320,000 feet b.m ; hard- 
wood, 51,000 cubic feet, or 611,000 feet b.m. ; railroad ties 143,000 pieces, 32 feet each, 
making 4,576,000 feet b.m. ; cedar equal to 4,500,000 feet ; pine and spruce round timber 
5,760,000 feet b.m. ; tamarack, 175,000 feet B.M. ; hemlock, 34,000 feet ; cordwood 
equal to 5,000,000 feet, making in all 549,976,000 feet, giving a gross revenue of 
$668,596 to the Province. 

" New Brunswick, cut on Government lands, equal to 160,000,000 feet of all classes, 
principally spruce, the pine in this province, once so famed, being almost exhausted. 
There being a large extent of private lands in this province, I think it is safe to estimate 
that there is not less than 500,000,000 feet of lumber and timber produced, considerably 
more than three-fourths of which is exported ; the balance being for home use. The extent 
of territory is 17,500,000 acres, 10 millions of which is granted and located, leaving TJ 
millions still vacant, giving to the province a revenue of $152,000 for timber dues, 
ground rent, &c. 

" Nova Scotia is estimated to produce about 250,000,000 feet, of which about $1,500,- 
000 worth is exported, this province furnishing a large quantity of birch and maple. 

" Manitoba and North-west Territories produce, say, 75,000,000 feet. 

" These figures give us a total of 2,010,476,000 feet. 

" The difference between this total and 2,600,000,000 is made up by the products of 
private lands, principally in New Brunswick and Eastern Townships of Quebec, and 
including also the output of scores, if not hundreds, of small mills scattered through the 
country, known only in their own localities. Of the total there is about three-fifths 
exported, realizing $24,000,000. 

"As to the extent of territory on which these lumbering operations are carried on, 
there are in the three provinces of Quebec, Ontario and New Brunswick 75,500 square 
miles under license, besides about 7,000 square miles owned by private parties in these 
three provinces and Nova Scotia, the whole being equal to 52,800,000 acres. This 
however is not all the timbered territory from which we have to draw our future supplies. 
The older provinces of the Dominion embrace an area of about 360,000 square miles, 
which after deducting the territory under license, leaves an area of 270,000 square 
miles or 180,000,000 acres. Only a small proportion comparatively of this is occupied 
for agricultural purposes, thus leaving a very large extent of territory on which no doubt 
there are vast quantities of timber, not only for export but for home purposes. I have 
no doubt whatever but that more than half of the whole of this territory is unfit for 
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settlement and will remain for ages as bushland. This bush land in a sanitary point of 
view will be useful in attracting the rains, holding back the water in its natural beds, so 
preventing sudden rises and falls in the rivers, which often cause much damage by over- 
flowing lands, as well as loss by excessive drought, so that many streams that once 
afforded good water powers are now useless as such. 

" In coming back to the question of the extent of timbered tenntory from which 
we are to draw our future supplies of merchantable lumber, you can hardly meet with 
two lumbermen who will correspond in their opinions. It is extremely problematical as 
to the average quantity of lumber which a given area will yield. I have seen five, ten 
or even twenty thousand feet come off an acre, and have heard of as much as fifty 
thousand ; but this I consider as very rare. It has been estimated that our timber 
territory in Ontario and Quebec would yield from one to two thousand feet per acre, 
which I consider not an unreasonable estimate. It would therefore be fair to adopt the 
medium estimate of fifteen hundred feet per acre, which would give, at the present rate 
of production, a thirty-seven years' supply. This in addition to a very large extent of 
territory not under license, would, it is reasonable to suppose, yield enough to make fifty 
years' supply, as stated in my paper read before the Forestry Congress. This calculation 
refers exclusively to pine, spruce and hardwoods, in which our country abounds, that 
heretofore have been comparatively neglected, and will as pine grows scarce, become 
more used for finishing purposes. As years pass by and the timber increasing in size, 
the territory cut over by the lumbermen, who in the past took nothing but the choicest, 
will be found to contain a large quantity of material that will be considered valuable. 

" As to providing against loss by forest fires, we may reasonably hope that they will 
be less frequent than in the past, and that the natural increase in size, will, as some 
argue, make up for the loss occasioned by them. It may seem strange that to produce 
the annual output of wood goods, supposing the average yield per acre is 1,500 feet, it 
requires 1,700,000 acres to be gone over, or equal to an area sixteen times that of the 
Island of Montreal. 

" Before closing this part of the suV>ject, I would refer to that portion of my paper 
referred to, in which I remarked that to the uninitiated travelling through the woods he 
would hardly know that the shantymen had been there, except for seeing an occasional 
stump, a few chips, or the top of a tree. Thi«« may require a little explanation. In my 
experience of nearly forty years' lumbering it has been my fortune to work mostly in 
what is called a hardwood country, where the best pine is usually found in very scattered 
quantities. But where in a few cases I have worked in what is known as a green country, 
where pine mostly prevails, it has generally proved so faulty that but a small proportion 
of the whole was considered merchantable, so that the country, to a casual observer, 
looking from a distance, appears to be covered with timber." 
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FOREST PRESERVATION. 

Rockland, Ont., 14th February, 1894. 

The Honourable 

The Commissioner of Crown Lands, 

Quebec. 

Sir, — I have had several interviews with the Assistant Commissioner relative to the 
preservation of the forests of the province of Quebec, and have also made two or three 
attempts to have an interview with yourself on the same subject, but without success. 
The last time I sought an interview with you was two weeks ago when in Quebec, but un- 
happily, I found you were ill and confined to your house. I had, however, a long inter- 
view with Mr. Tache, and he finally requested me to address you, putting my ideas in 
writing, which I shall now endeavour to do. ^ 

The preservation of the forests from the devastations of fire is alike most important 
to the province and to the limit holders, and the judicious and careful cutting of the 
timber upon the limits is also very important to the province, if perhaps, not so fully 
important to the operators of to-day. 

I shall first endeavour to deal with the former question, that is, the preservation of 
the forests, and I shall deal more particularly with the portion of the province with 
which I am most familiar, viz., that portion drained by the tributaries of the Ottawa, 
from the Long Sault Rapids at Grenville to the head of Lake Temiscamingue, and I 
take it, that the conditions here are a fair sample of existing conditions all over the 
province. Before the advent of the settler and the lumberman this district of country 
was immensely rich in pine, and to a lesser extent in spruce, cedar, hemlock and other 
woods. For the last sixty years or more, and perhaps more particularly for the past 
thirty or forty years, the lumberman's axe has been busily engaged in cutting down the 
pine trees and converting them into an article of commerce, with the result of yielding 
to the province a large annual revenue, furnishing an article for foreign export, which 
has contributed largely towards paying for our foreign imports, and at the same time has 
given very large employment to labour, and furnishing a large home market for our 
farmers' produce ; with the result to the operators themselves, that the great bulk of 
them have been unsuccessful, and either retired from the trade penniless or died poor 
men. Comparatively few have been fairly successful, and a very limited number, after 
a long struggle for many years, may be termed as having been really successful. 

Had no other factor appeared, I think it is safe to say that the present rate of pro- 
duction might go on for many decades to come, and I think I might say for some ages 
to come, for I firmly believe that considering the natural growth, with no other instru- 
mentality of removal or destruction than the lumberman's axe, the percentage of the 
depletion of the pine forests would even to-day be almost imperceptible, and the final 
exhaustion would be many years in the future, but how many it would be very difficult 
to calculate. I think, however, it would be quite safe to say from one hundred to two 
hundred years. 

With this asset, as it might and would be to-day, but for one factor, the province 
could complacently look upon its present unhappy debt, as it would have nothing to fear, 
but alas, this factor, viz., fire, has worked the most serious destruction in the forests of the 
province. I think I am safe within bounds when I say, that in the region of country with 
which I am dealing twenty times as much merchantable timber has been destroyed by fire 
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as has been cut and taken away by the lumbermen, to say nothing of the young and ander- 
sized pine destroyed at the same time, for lire destroys indiscriminately, while the judicious 
lumberman preserves the young and growing pine for future use. Adding to the quan- 
tity already mentioned the young pine, and the loss through fire is alarmingly increased. 
I will not undertake to say that this enormous loss could be wholly averted, but I caa 
safely say that it could have been very largely averted. 

The sources of these unhappy bush fires are not very numerous, and by far the 
greatest source is illegitimate settlement and squatting upon the limits. It is quite safe to 
say, that the loss to the province from this source reaches hundreds of millions of dollars. 
In a lesser degree, there is the danger from fishermen and hunting and camping parties, the 
clearing of lumber farms, from the lumbermen's drives, and from lightning. The Indian 
may possibly be responsible for some fires, but they are few and far between I am sure. 
In my own experience I have never known a case, known or supposed to have origina^ 
ted from this source. I know of two or three burnings that cannot be accounted for in 
any other way than from lightning, but these must be few, as rain almost always 
accompanies lightning, but in any case this is the lesser of all the dangers and one 
that cannot be very well guarded against. All the others, however, can be guarded 
against, and beginning with the first and most important danger, I hope you will pardon 
me for saying that no efficient remedy has yet been applied. A few years ago a charge 
called " fire tax " was introduced, but I am perfectly candid in saying that I know of no 
results whatever, excepting the payment of the charge. I have never seen or heard 
of a fire ranger anywhere on any limits that we or any other lumbermen 4)ossess. 

And if you will allow me to ofier my suggestions for the remedy, they are as follows : 

In the first place I would allow no surveys or laying out of townships whatever in 
timbered districts, and more especially where such districts are unfitted for settlement. 
In the next place I would allow no squat tin sj whatever on limits exceptinj? as approved 
jointly by the Commissioner of Crown Lands and the holders of limits, and only where 
such are required for stopping places for the actual necessities of the lumbermen. If 
this is done, by far the greatest danger will be removed, but I will go further and would 
suggest the organization of brigades of fire rangers over the entire province ; the 
brigades to be greater or smaller according to the values to be guarded, and the possible 
dangers surrounding the several situations to be so guarded. The whole grand system of 
organization is one that would require a good deal of consideration and arrangement of 
detail, and it would be difficult to enter into a discussion of the whole subject through 
correspondence. Whether you would appoint one general head for the whole province, 
and district heads under him, is a matter for your own consideration, and possibly you 
might think well of consulting the lumbermen on this point. But to come down to , 
narrower limits, I will take for discussion the Gatineau district. The Gilmours and 
ourselves are the largest holders of limits on that river. Now it is a great question in 
my mind, whether there should be two organizations dealing with this district separately, 
or whether there should be one organization dealing with the whole. There are some 
grounds for and against each scheme, and this is a matter that should be considered carefully, 
but on general principles I would divide the territory into districts with one chief ranger 
over each district with a sufficient number of men under each to keep a close guard on 
all settled districts contiguous to the limits, to guard all roads leading to and through 
the limits, and in fact, to guard in every way against the setting of fire, and to put 
out fires if unfortunately such occur. Of course the organization would have to be 
empowered to call help when such is required and is obtainable. 

I would suggest that the fire rangers be named by the lumbermen and appointed 
by the Commissioner of Crown Lands, the Crown and the lumbermen each to contri- 
bute one-half the payment of their salaries. An important matter would be the appoint- 
ment of wise and judicious men, who would create a good feeling among the settlers and 
impress upon them the great and important truth, that the preservation of the forests and 
the continuance of the lumber trade is their salvation from two sources, viz., in supply- 
ing them with both work and markets for their produce, and also in averting to as late 
a day as poss ble direct taxation, which must surely come when the revenue from the 
forests ceases altogether or is lessened very much. The nature of the season would 
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al^w^ays have some infiuence on the number of men required, a generally rainy season 
^would call for a less number of guardians than a generally dry season, but this matter 
CO aid easily be regulated according to the necessities. 

Coming now to the minor dangers. It is a great question in my mind as to the 
Tjv^isdom of leasing lakes for fishing purposes. I, myself, would prefer that it should not 
be done, as I consider it a source of danger, but certainly gunning, excepting by Indians, 
should be prohibited on the limits, so far as it is possible, during any very dry season, 
and far better if camping parties and fishermen could be kept oif also. As to lumber- 
men's farms, great losses have occurred in some instances in years gone by in clearing 
same, but this danger I think is largely past, the interest of the lumbermen themselves 
ivill provide against further danger from this source. But the last danger I mentioned, 
viz., lumbermen's di^ives, is a great source of danger and should be carefully guarded 
against. The plan we have adopted ourselves is this : on each drive going through a 
'wooded country, we appoint a careful and reliable man, whose only duty it is to watch 
and guard against the starting fires. His duty is to walk up and down the ground being 
operated upon, and see to it that fires do not start from smoking or from any other 
sourcf , aJPO to guard the camp fire, and remain behind as the camping party move for- 
ward, and see that no seed for starting a foiest fire is left behind. This system, or 
something similar, should I think, be put in force over the entire province. 

Now I will refer to the second question I mentioned in beginning this letter, viz., 
that of the careful cutting of the limits, and in dealing with this question I wish also to 
include the matter of saving the young pine as well as other timber. Now the con- 
ditions in the region of country with which I am dealing, and which I take it is a 
sample of the conditions all over the province, are these : fire has destroyed the greater 
portion of the thickly pine timbered country. With the exception of very narrow areas 
the lumbermen have gone over the balance and have cut the better portion of the tim- 
ber, and what is now left for the province and the operating lumbermen of to-day, is 
the remaining large pine of generally more inferior quality and also the small growing 
pine, and the other woods such as spruce, hemlock, ash, basswood, &c., which if not 
possessing commercial value to day, will at the same time, be of value in the not very 
remote future, if preserved from fire. As to operating, my view is that the conditions 
and regulations should be such as to make it an object for the lumbermen to cut in the 
most careful and economical way, wasting nothing that can be turned to any profitable 
account whatever, and save and preserve the young timber, and in every way strive to 
preserve the life of our forests and the lumber industry. 

It is too true that hundreds of millions of dollars worth of assets of the province 
have vanished in smoke, and it is also true, that a very few years more of similar con- 
ditions will see the end of the lumber trade and nearly all revenue from same. Untold 
value has been lost to the province, and the percentage of forest wealth remaining is 
comparatively Fmall. At the same time under careful and judicious management the 
value of what remains can be much enhanced and its life very greatly prolonged, and to 
accomplish this the Department of Crown Lands and the lumbermen must join hands, 
all party and political differences must vanish, and no other sentiments prevail than 
those of patriotism towards the province, and the preservation of the lumber trade. 
The position is alike a most serious one for the province and the lumbermen. In very 
many instances to-day the bulk of the possessions of the lumbermen is the young growing 
pine and other woods on their limits, and it is largely to this source the province will 
have to look for revenue for near approaching years, and the preservation not only of 
the young pine forests, but of all green forest country is one of the utmost importance, 
for as the pine becomes exhausted, other woods will come in, and bad as the conditions 
are to-day, at the same time a large revenue, extending over many years to come, can 
be saved for the province if the necessary precautions are carried out. 

Another serious source of loss to the province and at the same time a great wrong 
to limit holders, is a practice which is continually going on, of buying lots in surveyed 
townships ostensibly for settlement, but really for the purpose of securing at nominal 
cost the standing timber. For instance, in our case, all the limits we hold are old limits, 
which were very greatly cut over before coming into our possession. In c uying we were 
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inSi'i^XiCfA in the price paid, in nearly every f>archase. hy the quantity of other tamher 
apart from p«ne on the limits, bat we find that we are un»aed both on the North JS'&ticMi 
Hirer awi the GatLneaa Vjy men who are robbing br»th the Crown and ounelveSy by buy- 
inz op I^'t^ at nominal prices on which we have piid groand rent for yean, 6x]in^ us out 
«rf 0!2r ja-jt right-, and at the same time get tin:: qu-iniiiies of timber from the CrowTi for 
erAD]>arativf:iy nothing. Fire, and thL> >y»tem are the grnat enemies <rf the province and 
the Iirj>en<ie holders, and they are two eviU which in the be>t and truest interest of the 
province reqaire immediate and m«^t elficient remedy. 

Final Iv. let me sav that I am sorrv to have troubled vou with this long letter. Mv 
only ezcofie w that I am thoroughly in earnest in this matter, and desire to lay my views 
before you an fuliy ag corre*»pondence will f>ermit. I have stated only what I know to 
be true. It makes my heart sore every time I go up the Gatineau River, to witness the 
devastation by fire in what was once a grand pine country, and also 1 1 drive through 
the young forests of young pine growing vigorously, but at the same time, only growing, 
and awaiting similar destruction. I cannot think that any written or verbal statement 
can folly impress the importance of this matter upon you. Nothing would be so useful 
a« to <see the real conditions with your own eyes, and I will make tliis proposition. If 
you will come with me for a few days, and make a short tour of the Gatineau district, 
I will take you round comfortably, and I will give you a practical illustration of the 
truth of every word I have stated, ouch a trip would be most useful to yourself, and of 
the greatest possible value to the province. Mr. Andrew Thompson of Quebec, I think, 
would consent to join as if you will make the trip. 

Again apologizing for thLs very long letter, 

I have the honour to be, sir, 

Your obedient servant, 

(Sgd.) W. C. EDWARDS. 
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FISHERIES AND FOREST. 

Ottawa, 27th January, 1894. 
Gko. JoHHSoy, Esq., Statistician, Ac. 

Dear Sib, — Your letter to hand of the 11th instant, asking information on the 
question, "What influence has the denudation of the forest upon river fisheries T 
You draw my attention to a conversation we had of a passing character on this subject, 
on which we both agreed, that the effect of the denudation of the forests produced 
injurious influence upon river fisheries. 

On this subject I am fully confirmed in my belief, after many years of observation 
and experience, that the cutting away of the forests is not only injurious, but also brings 
about the extermination of many descriptions of fish, especially those of the higher 
order, such as belong to the salmon family. 

Many rivers and streams that were teeming with fish of the salmon and trout 
species when the country was in its primeval state, or at the time of the first settlement 
of the country, have now become almost depleted of these better kinds, brought about 
by the effects of clearing off the forests and bringing the land under cultivation for 
cereal and farming purposes generally. 

The causes for this loss of fish-life are many. The cutting down of the forests and 
opening up of the country generally decreases the rainfall, which in a large measure 
becomes absorbed into the cleared and arable lands, thus reducing the volume of water 
which originally fed the streams. The cutting away of the forests also gives increased 
strength to the sun's rays upon this reduced flow of water, causing a much higher 
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temperature to what it was when in the normal state ; thus making the jstreams 
unsuitable, and unhealthy for the trout and other fish at first indigenous to them, and 
these streams are now partially replaced with several species of the lower order, such 
as catfish, sunfish, perch, pike and others of a kindred nature, the better kinds of fish 
by this higher temperature of water having been driven from their natural habitat, 
they cannot exist in it. 

Again, the clearing away of theforests, while it maybe generally advancing agricultural 
pursuits, nevertheless acts in the reverse way with the fish cultural products ; the refuse and 
other foul matter, from barnyards and turnpike roads, together with the sewage and drainage 
and noxious matter from saw-mills and manufactories, all leading into these streams, make 
them as it were public drains instead of the channels of pure liquid water which they 
were before this transition of the forests took place. All these injurious results combined, 
produced from the cutting away of the forests, have in many cases and in many par- 
ticular localities so changed the streams from their original standard as to make them 
quite unsuitable for the habit-ition of the more valuable kinds of fish, and in many cases 
have brought about a total extermination of fish-life, (from their once numerous 
abodes) originally provided by nature for man's food and comfort. 

There are many other evil results in addition to those mentioned. All these with 
the so-called onward march of progress to supply the sordid wants of men irrespective 
of consequences for the future, have brought about this sad state of things, and raised 
a problem which will be found very difficult to solve. 

I am, yours respectfully, 

(Sgd.) SAM. WILMOT, 

General Supt. F, C. 
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LOWEtRING OF LAKE ONTARIO. 

An interesting paper was read at the Canadian Institute on Saturday evening, 10th 
February, 1894, by Mr. Kivas Tully, C.E., on " The Fluctuations of Lake Ontario," being 
a continuation of a former paper read at the Canadian Institute on the 22nd March, 
187^, making a total period of forty years. As the survey of the great lakes has been 
completed by the United States, Mr. Tully was enabled to give accurate information as 
to the watershed, water surface and levels of the lakes, which could only be considered 
approximate in the former paper, though procured from the best authorities. The great 
decrease of nearly three inches in the average rain and snowfalls in the last fifteen years, 
as compared with the previous twenty-five years, was ascribed to the destruction of the 
forests, without much attempt to replace them by planting trees. The decrease in the 
average snowfall is corroborated by the decrease of more than three inches in the mean 
average level of Lake Ontario, for the last fifteen years. These decreases were substan- 
tiated by the records of the Meteorological Observatory for the past fifty years, which 
show a diminution of 2*602 inches, the figures being 36*940 inches as the mean of seven- 
teen years in 1858, and 34-338 inches mean of fifty years in 1891. These facts deserve 
the serious consideration of the whole community, particularly the farming portion, as a 
diminution of rainfall means a decrease in the fertilising of the soil. — (Toronto Empire, 
13th February, 1894.) 
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APPENDIX '^G.'' 

UNITED STATES CONSUMPTION OF WOOD. 
(From, Bulletin No. 10^ Forestry Division^ United StaJtes Department of Agriculture.) 

According to estimates based upon census and other figures, the United States use 
22,000,000,000 cubic feet of wood annually. Of this enormous amount (about 350 
cubic feet per capita), over 4,000,000,000 cubic feet of the best timber are made into 
lumber (between 30,000,000,000 and 40,000,000,000 feet board measure). Railroad 
construction requires about 500,000,000 cubic feet, and fencing takes an equal amount ; 
but by far the largest consumption is for firewood. An uncertain amount is burned 
up every year in forest fires which rage over the western mountain country especially, 
and which swell the total consumption, probably, to beyond 25,000,000,000 cubic feet 
annually. During the last three decades an increase of about thirty per cent in con- 
sumption, for each decade, is indicated. The area covered with wood growth is less than 
500,000,000 acres. If all the land area not known to be treeless or in farms, "were 
under forest, the acreage would not exceed 850,000,000 acres, but the lower figure is, 
probably, more nearly correct. 

From the careful statistics of the German Government and from the records of 
private forests, we know that the annual growth of wood per acre and year, does not 
average more than fifty- five cubic feet, though, under favourable conditions, it may 
rise to double that amount with some species. In this yield are included branches and 
smaller dimensions, down to three inches diameter, which are not used in the United 
States. If we refer only to the production of such sizes as are used in the United 
States, their timber at the age of 125 years would be found to have grown at least not 
more than thirty-five cubic feet per acre annually. The present acreage of the United 
States, therefore, even if well stocked and well managed, could not produce the annual 
consumption. But we know that much of it is badly stocked, occupied with poor 
timber and not cared for. The United States are, therefore, consuming much more than 
the area reproduces, probably double this amount, and with every year the dispropor- 
tion grows. "Were we to assume that 10,000 feet board measure is now standing on 
every acre of the whole forest area — an extravagant estimate even with the enormous 
stumpage of the Pacific coast forests — the area of the United States could not supply 
their needs for much more than over 100 years, the time it takes to produce a good 
sized saw-log. Most of the timber now being cut is over 200 years old. The probabili- 
ties are that the end will be visible much sooner. For the white pine, the end — speak- 
ing relatively, not absolutely — is now in sight, and the same is true for walnut, ydllow 
poplar and ash. 

B. E. FERNOW, 

Division of Forestry. 

APPENDIX ^'H/' 

EUROPEAN FORESTS. 

The table* of the areas of European forests has been prepared from the latest avail- 
able information, chiefly from returns obtained, expressly for this report, by the Foreign 
Secretary, Lord Rosebery, from the British representatives in the different countries. 

In Germany, France and Austria, their example being followed by Switzerland, 
Italy, Rou mania and others countries, the public forests, and to a great extent those 
belonging to private owners, are cultivated as carefully and scientifically as a well man- 
aged farm. Only the annual crop is consumed, the forest not being destroyed but main- 
tained in perpetuity. To utilize the yearly growth and equalize the supply the most 
approved plan' is to divide the forest into compartments, each with trees of ages differing 

*See Statistical Table da. 
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from the others, so that in succession they are ready to be cut. At the time of felling, 

some standard trees are left to seed and to shelter the young seedlings, which thus take 

their place in the rotation, any gaps being filled by planting if necessary. The general 

plan thus briefly sketched is of course subject to modification from various causes, duly 

considered by the trained forest pfficers. Another plan, called jardinage, is to select 

each year and cut a certain number of the mature trees in a forest of all ages, taking 

care not to injure the growing timber, and that young trees, seeded or planted shall fill 

the place of those cut. Some such method must be adopted at first even when the 

division into compartments is aimed at ultimately. About twenty-five per cent of the 

area of the country thus treated as cultivated woodland is able to supply th^wants of 

the dense population of European countries while conserving the forests. In France, 

Germany, Austria, Italy, Switzerland and some other countries, even private owners 

are not allowed to cut their forests without the sanction of the authorities, nor without 

replanting, especially on the sources of streams, on hills where the soil is liable to be 

washed away, or in places where protection is needed against avalanches, &c. 

In some other European countries such as Norway, Sweden, and till lately northern 
Russia, such cultivation and conservation of the forests is not at all or little practised, 
the forest being depleted for local use and for exportation as on this continent. 

In view of the statement often heard that our pine forests could not be thus treated 
so as to maintain them undestroyed, it is interesting and instructive to note the pro- 
portion of coniferous forests in European countries where scientific forestry is success- 
fully practised. 

PROPORTION OF CONIFEROUS FOREST. 



Country. 



Austria 

Hunj?ary 

Belgium 

France . ... 

German Empire. 

Holland 

Italy 



Coniferous. 


Deciduous. 


per cent. 


per cent. 


72 


28 


22 


78 


33 


67 


33 


67 


67 


33 


40 


60 


31 


69 



The forest statistics of some of the subdivisions of the Austrian and German Em- 
pires show this large proportion of coniferous trees even more forcibly. Bohemia has 
82 per cent pine, 12 per cent mixed, and 6 per cent hardwood. Prussia has 67 per cent 
coniferous; Saxony, 86 per cent; Hesse, 39 per cent, and Wurtemburg, 58 percent, 
with 9 per cent of mixed forest. The skilled foresters of Europe find no more difficulty 
in preserving and perpetuating these coniferous forests (largely pine), while obtaining a 
yearly supply from them, than in the case of hardwood forests. 

The table of forest areas in other parts of the world shows that some of the British 
colonies and dependencies are paying attention to the preservation and reproduction of 
their forests. In India such a system has long been established and conducted with 
great success by an able staff of forest officers, who had at first to obtain their training 
at the forestry schools of France and Germany, but such an institution is now in exist- 
ence in England. In Australasia and South Africa the Governments have also recognized, 
as will be seen, the necessity for the conservation and extension of their forests. 

GERMANY. 

Germany stands in the first rank of the countries practicing scientific forestry. 
The administration and methods differ somewhat in the various States composing the 
Empire, but the Kingdom of Prussia may be taken as indicative of the general practice. 
The principles on which the management of the State forest rests is thus stated by 
Donner, the Oberland forstmeister or Chief of the Forest Service : — 
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*< The fundamental rules for the management of State forest are these : first, to keep 
ri^dly within the bounds of confer vative treatment; and second, to attain, consistently 
with such treatment the greatest output of most useful products in the shortest time. 

" The State believes itself bound, in the administration of its forests, to keep in 
view the common good of the people, and that as well with respect to the lasting satis- 
faction of the demand for timber and other forest produce, as to the numerous other 
purposes which the forest serves. It holds fast the duty to treat the Grovemment 
woodlands as a trust held for the nation as a whole, to the end that it may enjoy for 
the present the highest satisfaction of its needs for forest produce and the protection 
which th#forest gives, and for all future time, at If a t an equal share of equal blessings. 

*' The forest is a trust handed down from former times, whose value lies not only 
in its immediate production of wood, but also essentially in the benefit to agricultare of 
its immediate influence on climate, weather, protection in various ways, the con- 
servation of the soil, &c. The forest has significance not only for the present, nor for its 
owner alone ; it has significance as well for the future and for the whole of the people." 

Another authority says of Prussia : — 

" It has therefore ste-idily refused to deliver its forests to more or less speedy 
destruction by allowing them to pass into the hands of shorter lived and less provident 
owners. Even in the ti^nes of greatest financial difliculty, when Prussia was overrun and 
nearly annihilated by the French, the idea of selling the State forests was never seriously 
entertained." 

The organization of the Prussian Forest Service is as follows : It is under the 
Ministry of Agriculture, State Lands and Forests, having for its immediate head the 
Oberland forstmeister or Chief of the Forest Service. In the central office is the 
Bureau of Forest Surveys and Working Plans, which is charged with the formation of 
ranges, each under the charge of an executive officer, their subdivision into blocks, and 
a further division into compartments ; with the surveying and estimating of the forests 
and the timber \ the determination of the yield that may properly be utilized ; and the 
construction of the working plans revised at intervals of ^ve and ten years. 

Over each of the thirty five divisions there is a council to control the forest business 
within its sphere, the Oberforstmeister and Forstmeister being members. They 
inspect the 680 Oberforsters, who are charged with the actual management. 

The training of the forest officers is as follows : After graduating from a gymnasium, 
there is a year of practical work under an Oberforster, then two years at a forest school, 
followed by a year of jurisprudence and political economy at a university. The exami- 
nation, if successful, ia followed by two years of travel and work. Five months of this 
must be spent in the practical administration of a range under an Oberforster, four 
months in the preparation of working plans, and six months in discharge of all the duties 
of an ordinary forest guard. Then follows the final examination, which having passed, 
he becomes a forest assessor, in due tin\e to become an Oberforster, with the control of 
a range of some 10,000 acres. 

Subordinate to these officers and under their direction are the various grades of 
forest guards who do the actual work of protection, planting, felling, &c., and who are 
also thoroughly trained and tested. 

In the other portions of the Empire the State forests are under much the same 
system. There is more difference as to the next class of forest property, that of the 
municipalities and other public bodies. In all, however, improvident and wasteful 
methods in the treatment of these forests is absolutely prevented, and they are under 
the control of the State forest officers. 

Even private forest owners are subject to the intervention of the State, dangerous 
deforestation being prevented, especially in the case of what are termed " protection 
forests." Where the owner is unwilling to suffer these restrictions the State will buy 
him out. 

Grand Duchy of Hesse. 

j^qj^ Countrv ^^^ Forest lands, State or Crown, Communal, &c., Private, 

^* cent. acres. acres. acres. acres. 

1887 Hesse, G. D, 32 612,66.3 170,895 234,599 207,169 
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There is a thoroughly organized forest staff, supervising private as well as public 
forests. 

Private forests cannot be uprooted without ministerial approval. 

High or regular forests are 86 J per cent, low and medium growth 13J per cent. 
Coniferous forest, 39 per cent. — U. S. Con. Rep., Vol. 25, 1888, page 1. 

^REVENUE AND EXPENDITURE OF STATE FORESTS. 



Countries. 



Prussia 

Bavaria 

Wurtemburg . 

Saxony 

Baden 

City of Zurich 



Forest 
Area. 



Acres. 

6,000,000 

2,300,000 

470,000 

41G,00b 

235,000 

2,760 



Total 
Expendi- 
ture. 



8,000,000 
3,150,000 
1,025,000 
1-040,000 
404,000 
14,000 



Revenue. 



Gross. 



14,000,000 
5,880,000 
2,260,000 
2,750,000 
1,090,000 
26,000 



Net. 



6,000,000 
2,730,000 
1,235,000 
1,710,500 
686,000 
12,000 



Expenditure Per Acre. 



o 



O 0) 



33 
37 
17 
50 
54 
00 



p. c. 

58 
53 
45 
37 
40 
54 



fl.S ® 

73 «8 p 



48 
64 
87 
65 
22 
14 
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u 



a 
o 

O 



I 

o 



30 
37 
920 
810 
83,0 
10!0 



14 

n 

22 
11 
15 
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06 
11 
33 
21 
12 
14 
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& 



•96 
•19 
63 
•11 
•90 
•40 



FRANCE. 



For centuries the necessity for preserving the forests has been felt in France, and 
important forest laws were passed in 1569. The present Forest Code dates from 1827, 
having been little changed. 

The forest administration is under the Minister of Agriculture, who is also presi- 
dent of the Forest Council, which includes the Director of Forests and the three admin- 
istrators of the different bureaus. Under them are thirty-six conservators, who are the 
higher inspecting and controlling officers ; 225 inspectors in charge of divisions ; 242 
assistant inspectors, the executive officers personally directing the work in their canton- 
ments, and 328 gardes gdndraux^ with similar duties. Besides these are about 3,500 
forest guards of various grades. 

The training for the forest service is far less protracted than in Germany, taking 
only a third or fourth of the time, while the efficiency of the staff is unquestionable. 
There is only one higher forestry school, that at Nancy, through which all the candi- 
dates must pass, having two years of study there. There is also a professional school 
at the Domaine des Barres for forest guards. 

The woodlands of the communes and public institutions, amounting to 4,715,124f 
acres, are under the control of the forest administration. These bodies may make no 
clearing in their forests without an express permit from the president. Communal 
forests can never be divided among the inhabitants. A quarter of the woodland area 
must always be placed in reserve when these public bodies possess at least seven and 
three-quarter acres of forest. If chosen by these bodies, the forest guards must be 
approved and commissioned by the forest administration, which also controls the fell- 
ings, sales, &c., the expense of this management being met by a fixed tax. 

Private owners are not exempt from control. They may not root up or clear their 
woodlands without notifying the forest service four months in advance, when the clear- 
ing may be forbidden if the forest is deemed necessary on any of the following grounds : 
To maintain the soil upon mountains or slopes ; to defend the soil against erosion and 
flooding by rivers, streams or torrents ; to ensure the existence of springs and water- 
courses ; to protect the dunes and seashore against the erosion of the sea and the 
encroachment of moving sands ; for purposes of military defence ; for the public health. 



*E. B. Feraow, U.S. For. Div. Bulletin No. 5. 
flncreased to 4,738,464. See French Forestry Report, 1894. 
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A proprietor clearing his forest without permission is subject to a heavy fine and may 
be forced, in addition, to replant the area which he has cleared. 

Under this provident system the forests of France have, of late years, increased 
rather than decreased. Over 350,000 acres have been reafforested in connection with 
the extensive engineering works to control the torrents in the Alps, Pyrenees and 
Cevennes. The plantation of the dunes and landes has also been carried on systemati- 
cally on an extensive scale, transforming into a source of profit what was once a cause 
of danger and destruction. 

Even with such scientific forestry, France does not draw from its forests sufficient 
timber for the wants of the country. This is shown plainly by the folio «ring quotation 
from the description of the French forests by Major Bailey, an expert in forestry, 
whose account is endorsed by the authorities of the French forest administration. He 



says 



" Of the 21,500,000 loads of wood produced, about 4,000,000 loads were timber 
and the rest firewood. The latter sufficed for the national requirements, but the 
former was far from doing so ; for the imports of wood of this class exceeded the exports 
by 2,062,432 loads, valued at £6,408,000, that is to say, that it was less than two-thirds 
of the amount required. The question of foreign timber supply is, therefore, a very 
important one, even for France, which has seventeen ptr cent of its area under forest." 
— Major F. Bailey, R.E., Vol. XI. Trans. Scot. Aboric. Soc. 

The French Forest Administration in its report of 1892 (contained in the report of 
the Department of Agriculture) gives a full statistical and descriptive account of the 
forests in its charge at the beginning of 1893. 

The areas under the control of the forest service were as follows : — 

Acres. 

Forests of the public domain 2,691,156 

Forests of the communes and public institutions. 4,738,464 

Total under forest service 7,429,620 



This is estimated at 5*6 per cent or about an eighteenth part of the total area of 
France, the forests and woodlands of private proprietors, amounting to more than 
16,000,000 acres, not being included. 

It is remarked in the report that : 

" Although designated, according to custom, by the name of forests, the properties 
" which compose the domain controlled by the forest agents are not entirely wooded. 
**^They comprise, besides the forests properly so-called, considerable stretches of land 
" scarcely occupied, or even bare, sandhills, naked rocks, &c. There have accordingly 
" been set aside the areas occupied by re-afforestation, the literal zones of the region of 
"the dunes or sandhills, the .bare lands or pastures, the shelter zones of the high 
" mountain regions and the tracts specially maintained for hunting and shooting." 

The following is the result of this classification : — 



Class. 


Total areas. 


Forests 
properly so- 
called. 


Unproductive 
area. 


Percentage 
unproductive. 


State forests 


Acres. 

2,691,156 

4,738,464 


Acres. 

2,206,175 

4.565,358 


Acres. 
484,981 
173,106 


< 

ISO 


Forests of communes and institutions 


3-6 


Total 


7,429,620 


6,771,533 


658,087 


8-8 



'. •y.vT 
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" It will be remarked that the proportion of unproductive area is five times greater 
in the State forests than those of the communes and public institutions ; eighteen per 
cent of the one and 3*6 per cent of the other. This fact is easily explained. 

" Properties belonging to the communes and public institutions are not placed under 
the control of the forest service unless they form forests capable of regular utilization 
or are composed of land convertible into woodland with relative ease. When some un- 
productive portions are incluJed it is from the necessity of withdrawing these tracts by 
an effective supervision from causes of degradation which might have serious conse- 
quences for the existence of the forests, for the security of dwellings and of neighbouring 
cultivated lands. 

" The State, on the contrary, while it is a proprietor of productive forests, has also to 
consider public utility. Charged with the duty of arresting the invadinsr sandhills and 
of remedying the disasters arising from the deforestation of the mountains, the State 
holds and even acquires each year tracts pf land, which not only bring in no return, but 
are a cause of expenditure because of the cost of their superintendence and of the works 
designed to render them accessible, to hinder their degradation and to cover them with 
vegetation. 

" But if these tracts make no return to the State, considered as investments, on 
the other hand they are of an incalculable benefit to the State as representing the 
interests of the community, since they protect villages, roads, railways and cultivated 
lands against invasion by sands, avalanches or torrents. The damage done by torrents 
may be reckoned by millions, and we may also estimate by millions the profit derived by 
the country from unproductive forests, which prevent the formation of new torrents or 
have removed those which recently worked their ravages." 

There follows a table giving the areas in the 87 departments of the forests under 
the control of the forest service, distinguishing those of the State from those of the com- 
munes and public institutions, the productive from the unproductive. 

Taking the whole of these forests the 27 departments having more than 98,840 
acres each (40,000 hectares) are grouped on the south and east frontiers, bordering on 
the Pyrenees and Alps, forming the great forest region of the north-east and covering 
the Island of Corsica. These 27 departments contain 72 per cent of the total area 
under the forest administration. 

Appended to this report of the French Forestry administration there are 20 maps 
showing very clearly by the depth of colour the distribution of the public forest in the 
different departments ; these comprise the total areas, the unproductive areas, the State 
forests, the forests of the communes and public institutions, productive and unproductive 
areas, coppice, coppice under standards, coppice under conversion, high forests, quantity 
and value of production, and production of oak and coniferous woods. 

From these maps, especially that showing the unproductive area of the state domain 
under the forestry service, it may be seen that land of this description is chiefly in the 
departments bordering on the Alps and Pyrenees and on the southern part of the west 
shore. This is owing to the large tracts that are under process of reforestation, on 
the mountains to control the torrents and on the landes and dunes to i^is. the sand. 

In passing on to consider the methods of treatment of the forests, the unproductive 
areas are excluded, only the productive forests and woodlands being included. 

The productive State forests are divided as follows : — 

Acres. Per c. 

Coppice, coppice "^sart^^ coppice '\furetd, 55,798 2.5 

Coppice under standards 645,017 29.2 

Coppice in process of conversion 368,811 16.8 

High forest 1,136,549 51.5 

Total 2,206,175 100 



*( 



^Sartage is the treatment where the chips, twijfs, &c., from cutting the copsewood are burnt on the 
j^ronnd, the ashes manuring the soil for a cereal crop between the stools the following year ; it is chiefly 
practised in the Ardennes. 

\Furetage is the selection of the coppice shoots for cutting at a certain size at intervals, instead of clear- 
ing the whole of a certain area ; it is practised chiefly in the valley of the Seine for fuel, and in coppices on 
mountain slopes where total denudation would be hazardous. 
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ucea chiefly firewood, with decreasing demand the State has aimed at 
ion of ita domain thus treated, ao that it araoutita at present to only 
if this consist of the woods of holm-oak in the departments of Yau- 
;ree producing firewood, charcoal and tan bark, but not being suit- 
if timber. 

,er standards with its production of timber and small wood, is found 
ve near the large towns and coal mines, where the periods of cutting 
the copsewood affords a large proportion of mine props, Hac. It 

irocess of conversion into high forest amounts to 16'8 per cent. 
occupy more than half of the productive area of the State forests, 
e head are the fir and beech forests of the Vosges, the pine forests of 
rests of the Lower Seine, the oak forests of Allier, and the mari- 
lironde and the Landes, the latter being of recent creation to bind 

forests and woodlands of the communes and public institutions 

Acres. Per c. 

ppice sarU, coppice y«re(^ 672,323 14 7 

Jer standards 2,429,586 53-2 



; 1,418,211 311 

3tal 4,565,358 100 

rks ; " The proportion of the forests of the communes and public 

treatment as simple coppice (14-7 per cent) seems high enough as 
if 2'5 per cent in the State forests. But one must not lose sight of 
t is a question of regulating the treatment of a communal forest 

bound to give great weight to local wants, and that in the cold 
jre transportation is very difficult a hardwood coppice placing within 
ne a fuel of good quality, may often render more service than a 
produce of which, of little value as fuel, would not sell as timber 

standards occupies 53'2 per cent of the area of the forests of the 
; institutions. It is the system preferred by the proprietors, who 
onsiderable capital in their forest domains and who yet wish to im- 
e production of a certain quantity of timber, principally oak. The 
plains and hills are particularly fitted for coppice under standards. 
met with in the north-west of France where the communal forest 
tensive ; it is easy, therefore, to understand the important place 
spice under st-andards in the forests of the communes and public 

1 process of conversion into high forests occupy only one per cent 
le forest of the communes and public institutions. There is noth- 
is. The communes and public establishments generally wish to 
heir forest revenues as soon as they are available ; tbeir financial 
■ants which burden them, make this a necessity. But they know 
; be converted into high forest without augmenting considerably 

left standing, which necessarily exacts, during a period more or 
cumulation of savings in the shape of standing timber. These 
made by a diminution of revenue. Nor are all the conversions in 
lunal forests the result of an aim methodically pursued. A good 
the consequence of circumstances created neither by the adminis- 
Quoes, Thus in the Pyrenees, the Alps and the central forest, 
3h remained unworked for want of markets and became too old to 
ve grown into high forests and later will be renewed by sowing. 
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"The high forests of the communes and public institutions, 31 •! per cent, are prin- 
cipally to be found in the mountainous departments of the east and south and in Cor- 
sica. These forests are principally coniferous, more or less mixed with beech. The com- 
munes own very little oak forest, the communal forests of this wood being oftenest 
treated as coppice under standards. 

The production in quantity for the year 1892 was as follov. s : — 

From the State forests : 

Wood 96,135,860 cubic feet. 

Cork 257.497 lbs. 

Tanbark 31,237,859 do 

Resin 4,170,662 do 

Total value $5,047,645. 

From the forests of communes and public institutions : 

Wood 169,439,938 cubic feet. 

Cork 673,285 lbs. 

Tanbark : 51,051,702 do 

Resin 1,806,229 do 

Total value $6,377,704. 

From all the forests under control of the forest administration : 

Wood 265,575,798 cubic feetv 

Cork 930,782 lbs. 

Tanbark 82,289,561 do 

Resin 5,976,891 do 

Total value $11,425,349. 

The average yearly produce per acre, calculated on the productive forest area only 
is as follows : — 

Quantity (wood) per acre : 

State forests 43*58 cubic feet. 

Forests of communes and public institutions 37*11 do 

Value per acre : 

State forests $ 2.29 

Forests of communes and public institutions 1.40 

There is a marked superiority in the returns from the State forests. The products 
which they furnish are at the same time greater in quantity and of better quality. 

The quantity of material produced has varied with the system of treatment as is 
shown in the following table : — 

PRODUCE BY THE ACRE IN CUBIC FEET. 





Coppice. 


Coppice 

under 

standards. 


Coppice 

under 

conversion. 


High 




forests. 


State forests 


13-68 
17-87 


48-90 
49 01 


41 07 
23-52 


42-85 


J^orests of communed and public institutions 


26-28 







The production from the coppices is evidently greater in the forests of the communes 
and public institutions than in the State forests. This arises from the State having 
retained as coppice only the poorest of the forests. 
8a— 6 
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As to the coppices under standards the production is nearly equal in the two classes. 

In the case of coppice in process of conversion the return is much larger in the 
State forests. The groves which the State has resolved to convert into high forest have 
been chosen from the best of the forests, those from which they calculated to obtain 
choice timber. 

The high forests of the State have a product far exceeding that of the high forests 
of the communes and public institutions. 

Of the products of the forest under the control of the forest administration, 81*3 
per cent are hardwood and 18 '7 per cent coniferous wood. The timber is 23*1 per cent, 
(oak 7 '04, other hardwood 2 1 and coniferous wood 13-6) ; poles and props 1-03 per cent 
and firewood 75*6 per cent. (709 hardwood and 4*7 coniferous). 

AUSTRIA. 

" The paternal srovernment of Austria prescribes the most stringent laws regarding 
the culture and preservation of the forests belonging to the imperial domain, to munici- 
palities or to private individuals. According to our ideas these restrictions are rather 
autocratic ; but they serve their purpose and the Austrian woodlands are renowned for 
the good and exemplary care taken in their preservation. The latest statistics place the 
productive land of the empire at 28,406,532 hectares ; of these 9,227,061 hectares are 
forest lands, of which 1,381,433 are hard woods, 6,587,853 pine woods and 1,257,775 
brushwood. The forests cover about the fourth part of the empire and are of great 
value. Their cultivation and preservation and the administration of the laws with 
reference thereto are entrusted to the ministry of agriculture, the provincial president 
and district captains. Their subordinates must all pass an examination. ♦ * * 

" A forest register is kept and maps are drawn of each district, which specify the 
number of acres covered by forest, its condition, age and state of growth. The expend- 
itures for government forests are 3,546,240 florins ; revenues, 3,951,650 florins ; showing 
a profit of 405,4ft) florins. The government forests contain 952,689*96 hectares, 
municipal 1,297,238*21, private 6,977,133*03. The largest private owners are : the 
Emperor, 35,000 hectares. Imperial family, 25,000, Archduke Albrecht, 115,000, Prince 
Johann Lichtenstein, 136,103, Prince J. A. Schwarzenberg, 110,718, Count Schonborn, 
124,563, Prince of Saxe Cobourg, 74,181, Baron von Sina, 60,000, Prince Esterhazy, 
85,000."— U. S. Con. Rep. No. 131, 1891. 

SWITZERLAND. 

" There is a federal bureau of forestry, known as the third division of the depart- 
ment of Commerce and Agriculture, that assumes direct management of the federal 
forest districts (mountains or Alps) and the forests outside of this district are under 
the control of the respective cantonal governments. The federal forest inspector is 
vested with the power to see to the enforcement of the forest police laws and regula- 
tions both of the Confederation and the cantons. In all the cantons with the exception 
of Basle Land, Basle City and Geneva, there is a chief forester under whom the entire 
administration is placed. In addition to him nearly every large city and commune 
have special skilled and educated foresters for the more careful attention to their local 
forests. All, however, are subject to the orders and the immediate direction of the can- 
tonal chief forester, as he is subject to the authority of the federal department of 
forestry. 

"The destruction of forests is well safeguarded by the federal law of March, 1876, 
and previous to its enactment most of the cantons had rigid state laws against any 
dangerous clearing of the forests. As a rule any person, commune or corporation wish- 
ing to make a clearing must obtain the consent of the forest director, or if the proposed 
clearing is included in whole or part within the federal forest district, the assent of the 
proper government officials is required. As a condition to the granting of the permis- 
sion, the parties must either replant the clearing with shoots or pay a sum sufficient to 
have it done."— U. S. Cons. Rep. No. 74, Feb. 1887, pages 428-9. 
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The Swiss Confederation has the right of supervision over the police of the forests 
and of framing regulations for their maintenance. The entire forest area of Switzerland 
is 828,770 hectares in extent. The district over which the federal supervision extends 
lies to the south and east of a tolerably straight line from the eastern end of the lake 
of Geneva to the northern end of the lake of Constance. It comprises about *452, 326 
hectares, and the federal forest laws apply to all cantonal, communal and municipal 
forest within this area, those belonging to private persons being exempt, except when 
from their position they are necessary for protection against climatic influences. In 
1876 it was enacted that this forest area should never be reduced; servitudes over it, 
Buch as rights of way, gathering firewood, &c., should be bought up ; public forests should 
be surveyed, and new woods planted where required, subventions for the purpose being 
sanctioned. There have been bought up (1881-91) 2,057 servitudes, costing 726,938 
francs; up to the end of 1891 the cadastration of 95,380 hectares of forest had been 
executed and in the year 1891, 700,000,000 trees were planted. Subventions are also 
granted to the free forest districts, comprising 3,827 sq. kilometres of forest. In most 
oantons forest administration is conducted by a department under a member of the govern- 
ment, assisted by a chief forester, but in some by a committee chosen directly by the 
people. — Statesman's Year-Book, 1893, page 1006. 

RUSSIA. 

About 50 years ago, in consequence of the attention that had been drawn to the 
depletion of the woodlands in Russia, steps were taken for the organization of the Crown 
forests. It was not, however, till 20 years later that the present organization was 
established, and considering the vast field to be covered, it is not surprising that forestry 
is comparatively in its infancy in the Russian empire, and that much of the forest land 
is not yet subject to its influence. On the stafl^, there are 350 forest and field surveyors, 
whose duty it is to make plans for exploiting the forests of which they have determined 
the boundaries and made the necessary subdivisions. These plans are revised after a 
lapse of ten years, and they are carried out, and the practical work done by a large staff 
of local forest officers. The great forests of the north have, however, not yet been sub- 
jected even to this preliminary process of surveying. It is in the other parts of the empire, 
where the forests are more accessible, and their maintenance more immediately urgent, 
that the forest staff have already done much good work. Their efforts have not been 
restricted merely to conservation, for on the steppes, the Russian prairies, extensive 
planting has been undertaken ; the plantations already amounting to 130 square miles, 
while additions of about three square miles are being made each year. Much successful 
work is also being done in binding shifting sands by planting suitable trees. 

While the Crown forests are thus being cared for, those of corporations and private 
owners are not exempt from control. In 1888 a law was passed for the protection of forest 
lands. By this law throughout European Russia forests may be declared " preserved 
woodlands " on the following grounds : — that they serve as preventives against the 
formation of dry sand tracts and their encroachment along sea-shores or the banks of 
navigable rivers, canals and artificial reservoirs ; that they protect from sand drifts, 
towns, villages, cultivated land roads, &c. ; that they protect the banks of navigable 
rivers, canals and spring sources from landslides, overflows or injury by the breaking up 
and passing of the ice ; that growing on hills, steep places or declines, they serve to 
<jheck land or rock slides, avalanches and sudden freshets ; and all forests that protect 
the springs and sources of rivers, and their tributaries. These preserved forests may not 
be converted into arable land, and even felling may not be practised without official 
sanction. The scheme of administration of these forests must be approved by the local 
forest committee, so that there may be constant renewal to replace the cutting. If 
serious outlay is required the owners may transfer the forests to the government at their 
■estimated value, having a right of redemption for ten years on paying the expenses and 
interest. 

Even forests not comprised in these preserved woodlands, though in the hands of 
corporations or private owners, are subject to regulations. They may not be cleared 
8a— 6i 
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without good grounds being shown ; wholesale cuttings that would exhaust the stock of 
timber and prevent the natural re-growth are forbidden ; the pasturage of cattle is pro- 
hibited in young forest. To facilitate these restrictions the owners have to submit plans 
for cutting to the forest committee for approval, and in case of infraction they have to 
replant -the illegal clearings, or if this is neglected the work is done by the committee at 
the owner's expense. 

In each government there is such a conunittee for the protection of forests, under 
the presidency of the Governor General and composed of the representatives of the local 
administration, the justices of the peace, the county council and forest owners. They 
have power to declare what shall be classed as " preserved forests," and to sanction the 
plans of the owners of unpreserved forests. In preserved forests these plans are made 
at the expense of the government, in unpreserved forests at the expense of the owners. 
In each province the government maintains an inspector-instructor, whose duty it is to 
advise those who apply to him in forest matters, and as far as possible to superintend on 
the spot all forest work. The government also has established nurseries from which 
private owners can obtain young trees and seeds at a low price. The owners are allowed 
to employ as managers of their forests the trained officials, who still rank in the forest 
corps, and medals and prizes are given yearly to forest owners for excellency in forest 
culture and management. 

Adequate provision is made for instruction. There is at St. Petersburg a Forest 
Institute in which theoretical training is given, supplemented by practical studies on 
the ground in the summer, the staff comprising sixteen professors and seven assistants. 
At New Alexandria in the Vistula provinces there is another Forest Institute, and there 
are chairs of forestry in a number of colleges and schools. Besides this there are 
thirteen lower forest schools, where the instruction is largely by practical work in the 
forests, the trained pupil joining the government forest corps or being employed by 
private owners. 

Forest societies have been formed by private enterprise at St. Petersburg, Moscow 
and Riga, and are doing much to spread a sound knowledge of forestry. 

SWEDEN. 

" Sweden's lumber export consists chiefly of sawed stuff, four-fifths being deals, 
battens and boards. The remainder is principally squared timber, usually hewn ; 
spruce logs, used for piling; yards, booms and masts, and pit props. For 1881-5, the 
exports of unmanufactured lumber averaged $25,864,000 annually. There were also 
manufactures of wood to an annual value of about $4,500,000. The production of wood 
pulp has increased very rapidly of late years. It is made chiefly from spruce. The greater 
proportion of the wood pulp is consumed at home, yet, in 1885, 16,000 tons were exported, 
and in 1889, the export; had increased to more than 52,000 tons. 

" More than oae quarter of the entire wooden area of Sweden, or 14,300,000 acres, 
belongs to the Crown. This is valued at $13,588,000, nearly $1 an acrfe, and in 1888, 
yielded a net income of $335,000. These royal timber preserves are managed with 
scrupulous care. All Sweden is divided into forest districts, and these, in turn, into 
revir. Each district is under the supervision of a chief forest inspector, and each revir 
is guarded by a forest ranger and a number of under-keepers. Only trees marked by 
them are permitted to be felled. The Crown forests are managed, in fact, on the prin- 
ciple that the increase alone may be cut, and that the forest itself — the capital stock, so 
to speak — shall stand forever on all Crown lands unsuitable for cultivation. Further- 
more, the Government has entered upon an extensive and practical system of planting 
forests upon desolate and uncultivated areas. These excellent official measures have 
also had a marked effect upon the owners of the private forests, especially upon the 
larger proprietors, many of whom are now managing their timber lands as permanent 
sources of income. It is my judgment, therefore, that the vast forests of Sweden will 
be preserved and maintained, substantially, as they stand to-day, and that Sweden's 
lumber export — her greatest source of income — will be kept up and kept good through- 
out an indefinite future." — D.S. Cons. Rep. No. 125, 1891 — pages 227-8. 
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NORWAY. 

The French Consul at Christiania, gives the following information on the forests of 
Norway : — 

" The forests* cover a territory of 19,752,393 maal, or 4,803,216 acres, divided as 

follows : — 

Wooded. Unproductive. Total. 

State 7,748,967 9,895,738 17,644,705 

Districts and communes . 1,762,348 345,840 2,107,688 



Total 9,511,315 10,241,578 19,752,393 

" The average value of a hectare (2.47 acres) of forest is 43 crowns (about $11.60).' 
—U.S. Cons. Rep., Vol. 26, 1888, page 241. 

" The forest wealth of Norway has, for a long time, been steadily declining. The 
forests owned by the State and communities are estimated to cover an area of 1,000,000 
hectares, or 2,500,000 acres. Since 1866, the Government has bought about 37,000 
hectares of woodland in different sections of the country, but the aggregate forest land 
of Norway is supposed to have diminished in an equal ratio, by the destruction of private 
woods. The value of public and communal forests is estimated at $4,000,000, and they 
occupy only twelve and a half per cent of the aggregate forest ground of the country, 
which may be computed at nearly 8,000,000 hectares or 20,000,000 acres. In Sweden, 
the public forests amount to sixteen per cent ; in Bavaria, fifty-one per cent ; in Baden, 
seventy per cent ; in Prussia, sixty-eight per cent, and in France, thirty-five and a half 
per cent of the total forest land." — U.S. Cons. Rep. Vol. 122, 1890, page 394. 

" A royal commission was appointed in 1874 to examine the condition of private 
forests and the general wood supply of the country, and their report was quite alarming. 
It was estimated that the five southern * stifts ' or provinces of Norway, which 
together, embrace about 17,000,000 acres, consumed in 1875, 401,000,000 cubic 
feet of wood, while the reproduction did not exceed 293,000,000 cubic feet, 
which gave a year's deficit of 108,000,000 cubic feet. Forty years earlier 
forest statistics recorded a fair surplus of production over consumption, and in 
1855 there was nearly a balance. The committee stated that the yearly loss, 
already so large, must increase for every year, and the Government has no longer any 
means to arrest the destruction of the forests. Extensive purchases of private forests 
by the Government were recommended, although the committee did not expect great 
results from the adoption of this measure alone. The spread of knowledge of rational 
forestry can have but a limited influence, although the Government has now established 
a few forest school* in different parts of the country. The only means of protection 
now left would be a law restricting the disposal of forest property by the private owners 
and forbidding the destruction of young forest trees. Such a law already exists in 
France, Italy, Germany and Switzerland, and to a certain extent in Sweden. Its 
adoption here, was, in fact proposed in 1882 by the Government, but since then no 
further steps were taken in the matter, public sentiment being much oipposed to the 
restrictions projected. The legislature finally took the matter in hand last year, and 
there are now many who urge immediate adoption of measures for preserving at least 
a part of the forests which still form an important factor of the national wealth and the 
principal resource of a large tract of the country. The forests have lately suffered the loss 
of many young trees of small dimensions, cut down either for exportation, or for pulp 
manufacture at the domestic mills. The so-called cellulose wood, prepared from small 
trees, and cut very short to escape the export duty on wood, is at present in good 
demand in foreign markets." — U. S. Cons. Rep. No. 122, 1890, page 394. 

" Great Britain now takes about two-thirds of the exports of Norwegian wood, viz., 
nearly 1,200,000 cubic feet per annum." * * * "Australia had in 1889, declined 
by a third from 1888, but the Cape of Good Hope and Port Natal had in the meantime 
doubled their consumption of the Norwegian article, sold at good prices. — U. S. Cons. 
Rep. No. 122, 1890, page 395. 

^Public and not private forest, apparently. 
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Exports op Products of Forestry and Wood Industry. 

Kroner. 

1866-70 average 31,040,000 

1871-75 do 44,950,000 

1876-80 do 38,800,000 

1881-85 do 42,860,000 

1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



year 44,910,000 

do 45,890,000 

do 43,800,000 

do 40,520,000 

do 39,160,000 



" Of the value above given of the Norwegian forestry products exported in 1885, 
31,236,000 kroner belong to timber properly speaking, 5,664,000 kroner to wood pulp, 
and 1,802,000 kromer to matches. 

EXPORTS OF TIMBER DURING THE TEN YEARS, 1876-85. 



1876 

1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 



Planed 

timber, 

Reg. ton. 



144,199 
158,279 
162,198 
164,770 
193,654 
227,088 
234,044 
247,667 
238,954 
245.936 



Sawed 

timber. 

Reg. ton. 



340,594 
314,186 
219,193 
176,893 
245,548 
228,951 
268,484 
244,150 
243,920 
236,011 



Hewn 

timber. 

Reg. ton. 



134,572 

101,479 

97,846 

102,134 

105,628 

80,016 

66,485 

66,165 

69,356 

59,441 



Round 

timber. 

Reg. ton. 



240,846 
197,292 
195,429 
207,417 
290,739 
280,429 
278,520 
303,007 
307,826 
242,666 



Staves 


Firewood 


Reg. ton. 


Reg. tons. 


29.854 


42,589 


28,151 


31,121 


27,016 


35,332 


26,148 


29,496 


30,161 


29,576 


34,405 


31,102 


34,526 


36,750 


43,977 


40,190 


39,969 


39,206 


33,928 


42,405 



Totals 
Reg. tons. 



932,654 
830,508 
737,014 
706,858 
895,206 
881,991 
918,809 
945,156 
939,231 
860,387 



"The quantity of the exported timber was smaller in 1885 than in any of the 
previous five years, and was less by 49,000 register tons than the average exports for ther 
years 1881-85, but 40,000 register tons larger than the quantity for the years 1876-80. 
The exports of sawed and planed timber have during the last years generally been some^ 
what over 480,000 register tons, after having reached 502,500 tons in 1882, the largest 
quantity exported since 1873 and 1874, when it arose to 570,000 and 550,000 register 
tons respectively. Of planed timber a somewhat larger average quantity was exported 
during the last years than of sawed timber, while in 1877 the proportion was one-third 
of planed to two-thirds of sawed timber. The exports of hewn timber. ^. e,, beams, &c.y 
have steadily declined, and amounted in 1885 to not much more than one-half the 
average exports of the years 1876-80, and to one-third of the average exports of 1871-75. 
Also the shipping of mining timber and pit props was smaller than in the years- 
immediately preceding. — U. S. Cons. Rep. Vol. 22, 1887, page 777. 

"The export of wood pulp rose from 8,540 tons in 1875, to 26,055 tons in 1880^ 
and 90,781 tons in 1885.— /6ic^, page 778. 

FORESTS OF BRITISH COLONIES AND DEPENDENCIES. 

India. 

Forestry in India is a comparatively modern institution. In former times no doubt 
considerable areas were scrupulously protected in many parts of the country, but where- 
ever this was the case, the forests were kept as game preserves for the pleasure of kings, 
princes and great nobles. The idea of conserving forests in order to maintain an un- 
interrupted supply of forest produce useful and even necessary for the people ; the idea 
of maintaining a proportion of the country under forests on account of the indirect 
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benefits conferred on the Empire at large by the very existence of forests, was never 
thought of by former governments. Even during the earliest times of British sway, the 
economic 'value of forests was not recognized, and they were considered more in the light 
of impediments to the increase of cultivation and consequently to the general prosperity 
of the empire than otherwise. This period has passed away and the necessity for the 
maintenance and conservative treatment of forests as a mainstay of agriculture is now 
almost universally recognized, while forestry conservancy is regarded as a duty of the 
State. 

Naturally incalculable harm was done by the inconsiderate destruction of the forest, 
especially in the more populated districts, where the demand for new land was greatest 
and where the forests were often already less than the state of the country demanded. 
Large areas, though not immediately destroyed, were alienated by settlements and 
grants, and were thereby withdrawn from further active interference on the part of 
government. Security to life and property enabled the peasants and herdsmen to graze 
their cattle far from their homes and unprotected, and at the same time such cattle in- 
creased in value. Herds naturally increased, and additional grazing areas being required, 
these were cleared by fires, thereby opening the way to future famines and distress. 
Railways soon spread over the country and forest growth disappeared with an incredible 
rapidity within the reach of their influence, partly on account of the direct demands 
made on them for construction works — demands which were frequently supplied in a 
wasteful and reckless manner ; partly on account of the increased impetus given to 
cultivation. 

It was only when failures to meet local demands for public works were brought to 
notice that the value of the forests was gradually brought to light, and it " came to 
be understood that a question of such general magnitude and importance could only be 
efficiently grappled with by a special organization. It was thus that the forest depart- 
ment came into existence. 

As a matter of course, it rested with the government to show the lead, and the first 
step in the new direction was naturally to ascertain the extent of the forest property 
still remaining in the possession of the State and to what extent such property was 
burdened by rights. The Oriental governments, from which the British government 
inherited its forest property, never recognized the accrual of any prescriptive right; but on 
the other hand anybody was accustomed, without let or hindrance, to get what he 
wanted from the forest, to graze his cattle where he liked and to clear jungle growth for 
cultivation wherever he listed. This state of things, it is self-evident, did not permit of 
systematic forest management and it became clear that a forest law and a forest settle- 
ment were urgently required. It was necessary that the forest law should define the 
forests in which the right of the State was still absolute ; forests which were the property 
of the State but which were burdened with legal rights, prescriptive or granted ; and 
forests the property of individuals or communities, but in which the State had rights 
over all or certain kinds of growing trees. 

The first Indian Forest Act was passed in 1865, after several local rules and Acts 
had been introduced and had been in force for a longer or shorter time. 

The Act of 1865 was found in actual practice to be wanting in many important 
respects and was replaced by the Act of 1878. Even in this new Act, however, faults 
were at once recognized, and separate Acts were passed for Burmah and Madras in 1881 
and 1§82 respectively. 

All three Acts provide for the formation of government reserves and the settlement 
of rights within them ; also for the constitution of vil^ge forests. They contain forest 
police rules, necessary for the protection of government forests and forest produce. The 
Indian Forest Act contains in addition, provisions for the creation of protected forests. 
All three Acts provide for the control over forests not belonging to the State if such con- 
trol appears necessary for the public weal, or if the treatment which such forests have 
received from their owners injuriously affects the public welfare or safety. 

The controlling staff numbers about 170 officers, of whom 50 per cent have received 
a scientific training in forestry, and were appointed in England by Her Majesty's 
Secretary of State. Most of these officers were trained in France, and some in Germany. 
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In 1SS5 a forestry school was established in England at Cooper's Hill, near Windsor, 
with m coarse of three years, three months of the last year being spent in an excursion 
to the best European forests. There is also a forest school in India for native assistants. 
By fire protection, the regulation of grazing and the general protection of the forests, 
am^e reproduction is, after a shorter or longer period as a rule, ensured in the more 
Tmluable forests of India. 



The results are seen in the following statement : — 



Quinquennial Periods. 


Revenue. 


Expenditure. 


Surplus. 


m 

1964-5 to 1868-9, annual average 

l!<74-5 to 1878^ 9 do do 


Rupees. 

37,38,189 

66,55,913 

1,01,02,420 


Rupees. 

23,81,732 
45,76,372 
68,27,373 


Rupees. 

13,56,457 
20,79,541 


lS*4-5 ^ 


32,75,047 



Dr. Schlick prophesied five yrars ago, that in twenty-five years the net surplus will 
be four times the present amount, if the Government of India perseveres in its forest 
policy as developed in the past. 

New South Wales. 



" The forest area of New South Wales would probably not exceed 30,000 square 
miles out of a total area of 310,938 square miles. * * The country east of the 
great dividing range is estimated to contain 50,000 square miles, one-fourth of which 
probably consists of forests." 

" There are 47 varieties of the Eucalyptus in New South Wales. * * The best 
known of these is the celebrated blue-gum, Eucalyptus globulus. This tree grows to 
a greater height than any other in the world, and sometimes rises to 200 feet before sending 
out a branch. It reaches a greater height, however, in Victoria and Tasmania than in 
New South Wales. The highest ever felled in the latter colony was 360 feet, while in 
Victoria one was felled (at Heals ville, 37 miles from Melbourne) measuring 480 feet 
(14 feet higher than the Strasberg Cathedral). The circumference of this giant of the 
forest was 100 feet. In Tasmania these trees not unfrequently attain a height of 400 
feet." 

"There are about 100 difierent varieties of the acacia in New South Wales." 
Their bark is used for tanning, and the wood of some species for cabinet work. 

Pine trees of various kinds exist, but are scarce and inaccessible. 

" With the exception of the Government reserves which include about 5,400,000 
acres, all forests or Crown land in New South Wales are common property except for 
grazing purposes. The Government reserves are, however, of a temporary character, 
and are reduced from time to time partly because upon careful examination they are 
found to contain little or no timber, and partly because the Government yields to the 
pressure brought upon it to put the land up for sale. The Government also controls 
large areas of unreserved timber lands, but when once sold it has nothing to do with 
the timber upon them." 

"Rights to cut and remove timber from blocks within State forests ai'e sold by auction 
or by tender at an upset price of £10 ($48.66) per block of 640 acres per annum, for 
the term of one year only, unless circumstances should justify the Government in special 
cases in extending the term to three years, and then in addition to block rental, a royalty 
will be imposed." 

There are also licenses to cut timber from Crown lands at 5s. ($1.20) for ordinary 
timber, and 10s. ($2.40) for cedar. Firewood may be freely cut for use, not sale. 
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A forest conservatory bureau is attached to the Department of Mines, the field 
staff consisting of one inspector, 28 forest rangers, and ten assistants. They have not 
h€id a scientific training as in India. 

The licenses impose restrictions as to the size of trees to be cut. Trees may not be 
felled within a chain and a half of a navigable river. 

Some planting, but not much, has been done. 

The imports are large, being as follows for 1885-6 : — 

Dressed. 



United Kingdom 

New Zealand 

Australia (rest) . . . 

Norway 

United States 

Canada (B.C.).... 
Other countries . . . 



Total 



1885. 



Sup. feet. 

3,622,771 
5,304,806 
1,005,899 
5,423,341 
3,436,799 
767,319 
3,850 



19,464,845 



159,840 
218,245 

74,625 
218,600 
178,325 

30,165 
2,265 



882,065 



1886. 



Sup. feet. 

6,404,528 
5,376,615 
1,216,237 
5,762,179 
4,479,598 
113,577 
208,443 



23,561,175 



314,760 
198,945 

84,450 

207,675 

187,350 

4,000 

10,585 



1,007,765 



CJndrkssed. 



United Kingdom. 

New Zealand 

Australia (rest) . . . 

Norway 

Sweden 

United States 

Canada (B.C.).... 
Other countries . . . 



Total 



1885. 



Sup. feet. 

1,732,186 

10,537,974 

3,261,291 

785,595 

477,314 

19,728,436 

9,485,774 

172,209 



46,180,779 



61,580 

287,880 

144,615 

27,975 

23,850 

581,140 

272,675 

9,980 



1,409,695 



1886. 



Sup. feet. 

1,519,040 
8,465,653 
1,655,728 
1,039,042 

513,004 

25,761,156 

1,808,416 

281,576 



41,043,618 



58,225 

220,385 

98,305 

31,020 

21,000 

686,395 

40,000 

9,205 



1,164,535 



U.S. Consular Reports, Yol. 23, 1887. 

The following table will show some of the articles New South Wales imported in 
1892 and the portion of each she obtained from the United States and from Canada : — 



Articles. 



Dressed timber. . . 
Rough timber . — 

Doors 

Shooks and staves. 

Laths 

Shingles 



• • • * 



Canada. 



30,000 
46,000 



• «••• •••• 



1,775 



United States. 



46,000 

537,500 

71,300 

650 

12,475 

5,000 



U.S. Cons. Rep. No. 155, 1893, Page 410. 
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^o attention was called to the wastefulness and improvidence of the 
forest of Victoria, a? of other parts of Australia. The timber was 
ninished by clearings for settlement, by ordinary home consumption 
mmense numbers of standing trees were killed owing to the practice 
them large sheets of bark to cover, perhaps, a mere temporary hut. 
Lct was passed called the State Forest Act, which provided, first, for 
»f local forest boards, which were to ha^e the caie of reserves and 
3 ; secondly, for the appointment of foresters by local forest boards ; 
lO promulgation by the Governor in Council of regulations prescribing 
i boards. In 1884 this Act was supierseded by a new one, whiih deals 
n of State forests and timber reserves and their management, and with 
tnd disposal of timber and other forest produce, not included in th© 
timber reserves. 

enerally are worked under the license system, regulated by the rules 
i.ct. There are licences for felting, splitting, clearing undergrowth, 
w-mills, grazing, the reir.t.val of bark, &c. 

f this measure were not equal to the anticipations, the causes assigned 
;ing the had license system, tho ill-arranged classification of State 
■erves and Crown lands, the absence of professional forosters to direct 
e neglect to reserve the best natural forests. 

South Australia. 

ig of forest trees and the conservation of woods and forests very pro- 
■ge amount of attention in South Australia. The colony is beginning 
of it, as a considerable quantity of timber for railway sleeptrs has bet-n 
ar, giving a revenue of £2,660 in excess of expenditure, exclusive of 
ice the organization of the department ten years ago, £59, L43 has been 
timber sold, land rented for grazing, &c., and £58,216 has been ex- 
ent improvements upon the forest reserves. From the commencement 
t made by the department has been £827. The work is very progtes- 
ir shjws considerable advance beyond the previous one. The revenue 
■as £8,123, or £1,606 in excess of any former year. No leas than 165,- 
us parts or the colony are forest reserves, and of this 6,685 acres are 
Jig. The present total value of the permanent improvements effected 
t is estimated at £150,000 for an expenditure of £58,206 spread over 
re ihan the whoe of which has been repaid by the sales of timber, 
&c."— U.S. Cons. Rep., Vol. 23, 1887, p. 741. 

Cape Colony. 

le question of forest management was brought before the colonial 
as pointed out that the persons in charge had received no special 
irk which had inconsequence suffered severely, and a salary for a trained 
/oted by parliament. The services of Count de Vasselot, of the French 
iJancy was secured, and he proceeded early in 1881 to organize the 
■artment. Count de Vasselot adopted the method of dividing the 
. and subdividing them again into sections. Felling now proceeds 
ial sections, so that the regrowth in the first section cut may develop 
by the time the working of the last section is finished, and there will 
n at any time to close the entire forest from fellings. The period for 
'ellings has been fixed for forty years." — TJ. S. Cons. Eep,, Vol. 24, 

9 the method now used in the colony for the management and conser- 
L description of that used in the Knysua, the most extensive and valu- 
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able in the colony, will only be necessary. The total forest area of the Knysua is 
approximately 100,000 acres, of which about three-quarters have been considerably 
exhausted by reckless and indiscriminate felling. The forest staff at this forest consists 
of one conservator, three officers of the higher grade and six forest rangers or guards. 
The work of each officer of the higher grade extends over an area varying, according to- 
circumstances, from 10,000 to 30,000 acres. The timber, or high forest is surveyed by 
him. He determines the boundaries of series or blocks, and draws up working plans 
for the formation of sections. All working schemes are submitted to the superintendent 
of woods and forests, and after their approval the lines are opened, sections surveyed, and 
trees available for felling counted and stamped with an official mark. The rangers or 
guards are employed in riding about and reporting infractions of forestry laws. In 
addition thirteen foresters are employed and distributed over the different forests. Their 
duties consist in planting and transplanting trees." * * * ** Each forester 
is expected to raise at least 40,000 young trees annually." * * jic "There 
-were six foresters in the King William Town forests in 1885, who during that year had 
138,080 plants in the nursery, and transplanted into the forest 63,885 young trees." 
— U. S. Cons. Rep. Vol. 24, 1887, p. 360. 

" Over a million plants are now flourishing at Government nurseries." * ^jc ^fc 
" At the plantation Tokai on the Table Mountain Range, plants have been raised from 
1 50 species of extratropical trees. It is proposed to reforest the whole of the Table 
Mountain slopes, and in two seasons over 1,000 acres have been planted. Plants are 
distributed throughout the colony from these nurseries at a nominal rate." U.S. Con, 
Rep. Vol. 24, 1887, p. 360-1. 

The forestry staff at present consists of one superintendent, three conservators, four 
assistant conservators, and the necessary staff of forest guards. 

OTJIER FORESTS. 
Japan. 

That Japan is not neglecting the preservation of its forests may be seen from the fol- 
lowing account by Heinrich Semler : 

"Japan, whose total area includes in round numbers 94,900,000 acres possesses 
forests of 28,700,000 acres in extent. This people furnishes a shining example in the 
matter of forestry. Even the old feudal lords were penetrated with the value of the 
MToodlands as they showed by the enactment of vigorous protective laws. When in the 
recent civil war the Government of the Mikado destroyed the feudal system it declared the 
forests, as far as they had belonged to the feudal lords, to be the property of the State, 
and promulgated a forest law which was valid for the whole Kingdom. Accordingly the 
forests of Japan are about equally divided between the State and private owners. The 
former manages its woodlands, through a forest service with headquarters at Tokio, where 
is also the forest school. Founded within the last ten years (from 1888), the School has 
an average attendance of about 150 and has quite recently been under the charge of 
Dr. Mayr, whose work on The Forests of North America has made his name familiar to 
the advocates of forestry in the United States. Only a part of the pupils expect to 
enter the Government service. 

*' The forest service does not rest satisfied with the present proportion of woodland, 
but busies itself actively with planting, in connection with which the introduction of 
foreign species has been attempted. 

" There is a notable export of wood from Japan to China, and on the other hand an 
import from North America to Japan ; which last, however, the Japanese soon expect 
to be able to do without." 

Costa Rica. 

"It is forbidden to cut wood from the national forest without permission of the 
executive. 
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*' It is forbiden to destroy such trees as exist along the highways, and such trees as 
may be utilized without destroying them. 

" The owners of lands traversed by running streams, on the banks of which the 
trees have been destroyed, are obliged by law to plant trees along the margins of said 
streams for the distance of not less than 10 metres on each side of the whole extent of 
such streams contained in their properties. 

" Persons infringing on the above provisions are liable to a fine of not less than $25 
and not more than $100."— U. S. Cons. Rep. No. 119, 1890, p. 613. 

Argentine Republic. 

" The timber of the country is all in the far interior or along the upper rivers, 
where exist in their primitive condition thousands of leagues of the most magnificent 
hardwoods to be found anywhere in the world. Laws have been passed by the Argen- 
tine Congress for their protection against a vast army of trespassers who make their 
living by appropriating to themselves all that they can cut and float out of the country. 
The custom-house returns for this reason, show but a small portion of the timber which 
leav^es the River Plate for foreign ports. The shipments reported to the customs house 
last year amounted to only $339,020, against $394,848 in 1884." U. S. Cons. Rep., Vol. 
23, 1887, p. 31L 

The value of the imports of " lumber and wooden ware " was much greater, amount- 
ing to $5,906,805, of which $4,219,611 was pine lumber.— /6wf, page 327. 

Venezuela. 

" Fustic and other woods continue to be shipped in large quantities, and vessels 
from Europe and the United States are constantly 'employed in this trade. During the 
past year the United States received from Maracaibo, fustic, cedar and boxwood of the 
respective values of $37,734.19, $8,484.85 and $8,878.85."— U. S. Cons. Rep., Vol. 23, 
1887, p. 545. 

SlAM. 

" Teak is the most valuable timber of the country. It is utilized in immense quan- 
tities throughout the east for house building. For ship building it is without an equal ; it 
is largely exported to China and Europe for that purpose, and for resisting the ravages 
of the white ants and the effects of the weather it is unsurpassed by any other wood. 
It grows in the northern part of Siam and Burmah at an altitude of 1,200 to 1,500 
feet above the sea, and reaches its greatest perfection in about 120 years. Ten or fifteen 
years make a good sized tree that can be cut down, where quality of wood is not ai^ 
object. It is generally believed that the forests will become exhausted before many 
years, the^?e being no law to prevent the indiscriminate felling of timber, nor compul- 
sory planting of new trees. The teak district is from 100 to 150 miles in width, the 
forests being in charge of the governors of the provinces in which they are situated. 
They are generally leased for ten years and it behooves the lessee to fell and remove the 
greatest number of logs possible, he paying a royalty to the governor of $1.80 a log." 
U. S. Con. Rep., Vol. 26, 1888, p. 553. 
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APPENDIX '^I." 

TREES OF CANADA. 

Canada has always been regarded as a land of forests ; which was certainly true of 
old Canada, the Maritime Provinces, Quebec and Ontario, and the term is still applicable^ 
though settlement and lumbering have made and are still making great inroads upon 
our woodland. The North-west Territories also, though having vast prairies, have their 
great northern forest, and British Columbia is emphatically a forest country. 

The tree of greatest importance commercially is the white pine, perhaps the best 
of all soft woods, which adds so largely to our exports, and is the most valuable element 
in the forests of Ontario and Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. The spruce 
too, especially in theJVIaritime Provinces and Quebec, contributes largely to our foreign 
commerce, also augmented by considerable quantities of hemlock, tamarack, cedar and a 
variety of hardwoods. In British Columbia the huge Douglas fir provides large and in- 
creasing amounts of timber and lumber for exportation. 

A more detailed account of our timber trees is given under the head of each 
province. . 

• ONTARIO. 

The great timber tree of Ontario, the main object of our gigantic lumbering opera- 
sions, is the white or Weymouth pine {P, strohus) which besides a large home consump- 
tion is imported in enormous quantities by the United Kingdom and the United States^ 
supplying as it does an unrivalled wood for the inside finishing of houses and other pur- 
poses. Either in dense pineries or mingled with other trees, it pervades the great val- 
leys of the Ottawa ,and its tributaries, the Trent River and the streams running into 
the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron, and in this great pine district much timber still 
remains though lumbering and forest fires have diminished it seriously. South of this 
district there used also to be much pine, but the settlement of this portion of the pro- 
vince, has left nothing that could be called pine forests, though many scattered trees 
and even groves remain, and still afibrd a considerable supply for local use, as the census 
returns show. Northward the height of land forms the limit of the already dwindling 
pine forests, dnly a small quantity being found beyond it at a few points. Eastward 
the white pine is a scarce tree to the north of Lake Superior, but still further eastward 
is again found scattered and in groves, but with nothing like the great central pine 
forest, on the waters of* Rainy Lake, Lake of the Woods and their affluents, even ex- 
tending a short distance into the south-east corner of Manitoba. 

The red or Norway pine (P. resinosa), less valuable for lumber, but in demand for 
building timber and masts and spars, occupies much the same region as its congener^ 
and is commonly associated with it, though in much smaller quantity. Towards the 
northern limit it becomes more numerous in relation to the white pine, and this is still 
more the case towards the eastern line, the pine of the Rainy River district being 
chiefly of the red species. 

The other pine found in Ontario, the scrub or banksian pine (P. banksiana), extends 
further to the northward and eastward than the whito or red pine. Though sometimes 
attaining a size making it of some local use, its inferior quality renders it unsuitable for 
export, and it only needs mention because reports of pine being seen sometimes refer to 
this tree, but give a delusive idea of valuable white pine forests where they are not in 
existence. 

Good spruce abounds in Ontarij and its use is growing, but the prevalence of pine 
in the lumbering districts causes it to be neglected at present as a matter of commerce. 
Its increasing use for the manufacture of wood pulp, largely for export, threatens 
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jserious inroads upon this valuable tree. Hemlock is in the same clanger from the use 
of its bark for tanning extract ; this tree, as well as tamarack, cedar and balsam fir, are 
plentiful, and are used locally, but as yet are not much exported. 

The hardwoods are of great variety and abundance and are much used both at 
home and abroad for different purposes. Those of the greatest commercial importance, 
oak, elm, maple, beech, birch, butternut, hickory, bassword, cherry, &c. There are 



Are 



still valuable hardwood forests, tho gh much has been wasted by clearing for agricul- 
ture and burning. 

Extending into the south-west peninsula of Ontario, was a group of valuable trees, 
which have become scarce and in some cases almost extinct, such as the black walnut, 
the tulip tree or whitewood, the plane tree or button wood, the chestnut, some of the 
hickories, the coffee tree, (kc. 

Th'i following is a list of the trees of the province with their botanical, English and 
French names : — 

ONTARIO. 



Botanical Name. 


English Namb. 


French Name. 


Abies balsamea. 


Balsam fir. 


Sapin blanc. 


Acer dasycarpum. 


Silver maple. 


Erable blanche. 


do nigrum. 


Black maple. 


do noir. 


do Pennsylvanicum. 


Striped maple. 


do jaspe. , 


do rubrum. 


Red or soft maple. 


do rouge. 


do saccharinum. 


Sugar or rock maple. 


do k Sucre. 


do spicatum. 


Mountain maple. 


do b&tarde. 


Alnus incana. 


Alder. 


Aune. 


Asimina triloba. 


Papaw. 


Papayer. 


Amelanchier Canadensis. 


June berry. 


Alisier. 


Betula lenta. 


Black birch. 


Bouleau noir. 


do lutea. 


Yellow birch. 


do elance. 


do papvrifera. 
Oarpinus Oaroliniana. 


Canoe birch. 


do k papier, ou h, canot. 


Hornbeam. 


Charme. 


(Carya alba. 


Shell-bark hickory. 


Noyer tendre. 


do amara. 


Bitter hickory. 


do dur. 


.do microcarpa. 


Small fruit hickory. 


Petite noix. 


do porcina. 


Pignut hickory. 
White heart hickory. 


Noyer brun. 


do tomentosa. 


Noix blanche. 


Oastanea Americana. 


Chestnut. 


Chataignier. 


Oeltis occidentalis. 


Sugar berry. 


Macocoulier. 


»Cornu8 Florida. 


Dogwood. 


Cornouillier. 


Crataegus coccinea. 


White thorn. 


Aubepine. • 


do cms-gal li. 


Cockspur thorn. 


do 


do tomentosa. 


Black thorn. 


Epine noire. 
H§tre. 


Fagus ferruginea. 


Beech. 


JFraxinus Americana. 


White ash. 


Frene Ijlanc. 


do pubescens. 


Red ash. 


do rouge. 


do sambucifolia. 


Black ash. 


do noir. 


do quadrangulata. 


Blue ash. 


do bleu. 


do viridis. 


Green ash. 


do vert. 


Gymnocladus Canadensis. 


Coffee tree. 


Chicot. 


Juglans cinerea. 


Butternut. ^ 


Noyer tendre. 


do nigra. 


Black walnut. 


do noir. 


.Juniperus virginiana. 


Red cedar. 


Cedre rouge. 


Larix Americana. 


Tamarack or larch. 


Epinette rouge. 


Liriodendron tulipifera. 


Tulip tree. 


Tulipier. 


Morus rubra. 


Mulberry. 


Mftrier rou^e. 


Negimdo aceroides. 


Ash-leaved maple. 


Erable k Giguieres. 


Nyssa multiflora. 


Tupelo. 


Tupelos. 


Ostrya Virginica. 


Ironwood. 


Bois de fer. 


Picea alba. 


White spruce. 


Petite epinette. 


do nigra. 


Black spruce. 


Grosse epinette. 


Pinus Banksiana. 


Banksian or scrub pine. 


Pin gris ou cypres. 


do resinosa. 


Red or Norway pine. 


Pin rouge. 


"* do rigida. 


Pitch pine. 


Pin a poix. 
Pin blanc. 


do strobus. 


White or Weymouth pine. 


Pirus Americana. 


Mountain ash. 


Cormier. 


do coronaria. 


Wild crab tree. 


Pommier. 



On Thousand Islands only. 
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O^TAIilO— Concluded. 



Botanical Namb. 



Platanus occidentalis. 
Fopulus balsamifera. 

do grandidentata. 

do monilifera. 

do tremuloides. 
Pnmus Americana. 

do Pennsylvanica. 

do serotina. 
Quercus aJba. 

do bioolor. 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



coccinea. 



macrocarpa. 

palustris. 

priiioides. 

prinus. 

rubra. 

tinctoria. 
Rhus t^hina. 
Sidix ni^jra. 
Sassafras officinale. 
Thuya occidentalis. 
Tilia Americana, 
do pubescens. 
Tsuga Canadensis. 
TJlmus Americana, 
do fulva. 
do racemosa. 




Plane or buttonwood. 

Balsam poplar. 

Large-tootned poplar. 

Cottonwood. 

Aspen. 

Wild plum. 

Red cherry. 

Black cherry. 

White oak. 

Blue oak. 

Scarlet oak. 

Burr oak. 

Pin oak. 

Yellow chestnut oak. 

Chestnut oak. 

Red oak or black oak. 

Yellow oak. 

Sumach. 

Black willow. 

Sassafras. 

White cedfCr or arbor vitae. 

Basswood. 

do 
Hemlock. 
White elm. 
Red or slippery elm. 
Rock elm. 



French Name. 



Platane de Virginie. 

Baumier. 

Peuplier. 

Liard. 

Tremble. 

Prunellier. 

Cerisier rouge. 

do noir. 
Chene bl^c. 

do bleii. 

do ecarlette. 

do k gros fruits. 

do de marais. 

do jaune. 

do jaune. 

do rouge. 

do noir. 
Sumac. 
Saule noir. 
Sassafras. 
Cedre blanc. 
Bois blanc. 

do 
Pruche. 
Orme blanc. 

do rouge. 

do des rochers. 



QUEBEC. 



As in Ontario the white pine {P. strobus) is the most important tree from a com- 
mercial point of view. The Ottawa seems to be the centre of the rich pine forests of 
Canada, and they are as productive on the left bank of the river and on its tributaries 
on that side as in the Ontario portion of the great valley. The valley of the St. Maurice 
and its tributaries has also valuable pine forests, but in both these valleys the lumber- 
men have stripped large districts of the pine of any marketable size, though much still 
remains. Up the Saguenay and around I^ake St. John there was a limited quantity of 
white pine, which has almost disappeared, and further eastward and northward the 
banksian pine is the only representative of the family. On the south side of the St. 
Lawrence, though largely settled and almost wholly private property, some scattered 
remnants of the old pine forests must still remain, and are being brought to market, as 
shown by the census returns. As in other provinces, the red pine is found and worked 
with the white. 

The spruce forests of Quebec are also very rich and extensive, and are being more 
and more exploited every year, adding a constantly growing proportion to the exports. 
The spruce extends much further eastward than the pine, and beyond the St. Maurice 
valley and south of the St. Lawrence is the most important timber tree. There is also 
a large and growing output of tamarack, hemlock and cedar, which are abundant, but 
again it must be noted that much hemlock is being cut and wasted for its bark. The 
hardwoods, and especially the birch and maple, also supply a large quantity of valuable 
timber. 
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A list of the trees of the province is appended : — 

QUEBEC. 



Botanical Name. 



Abies balsamea. 
Acer dasycai'pum. 
do Pennsylvanicum. 
do rubrum. 
do saccharinum. 
do spicatum. 
Alnus mcana. 
Amelancbier Canadensis. 
Betula lenta. 

do lutea. 

do papyrifera. 

do populi folia. 
Carpinus Caroliniana. 
Carya alba. 

do amara. 
Celtid occidentalis. 
Crataegus ooccinea. 
Fagns ferruginea. 
Fraxinus Americana, 
do pubescens. 
do sambucifolia. 
Juglans cinerea. 
Juniperus Virginiana. 
Larix Americana. 
Ostrya Virginica. 
Picea alba. 

do nigra. 
Pinus Banksiana. 

do resinosa. 

do strobus. 
Pirus Americana. 
Populus balsamifera. 

do grandidentata. 

do monilifera. 

do tremuloides. 
Prunus Americana. 

do Pennsylvanica. 

do serotina. 
Quercus alba. 

do macrocarpa. 

do rubra. 
Salix nigra. 
Thuya occidentalis. 
Tilia Americana. 
Tsuga Canadensis. 
Ulmus Americana. 

do fulva. 

do racemosa. 



English Name. 



Balsam fir. 

Silver maple. 

Striped maple. 

Red or soft maple. 

Sugar or ivck maple. 

Mountain maple. 

Alder. 

June berry. 

Black birch. 

Yellow birch. 

Canoe birch. 

Poplar-leaved birch. 

Hornbeam. 

Shell-bark hickory. 

Bitter hickory. 

Sugar berry. 

White thorn. 

Beech. 

White ash. 

Red ash. 

Black ash. 

Butternut. 

Red cedar. 

Tamarack or larch. 

Ironwood. 

White spruce. 

Black spruce. 

Banksian or scrub pine. 

Red or Norway pine. 

White or Weymouth pine. 

Mountain ash. 

Balsam poplar. 

Large-toothed poplar. 

Cottonwood. 

Aspen. 

Wild plum. 

Red cneriy. 

Black cherry. 

White oak. 

Burr oak. 

Red or black oak. 

Black willow. 

White cedar or arbor vitse. 

Bass wood. 

Hemlock. 

White elm. 

Red or slippery elm. 

Rock elm. 



French Name. 



Sapin blanc. 
Erable blanche. 

do jaspe. 

do rouge. 

do k Sucre. 

do b^tarde. 
Aune. 
Alisier. 
Bouleau noir. 
do elance. 

do k papier, ou h, cauot. 
do rouge. 
Charme. 
Noyer tendre. 

do dur. 
Macocoulier. 
Aubepine. 
Hetre 
Frene blanc. 

do rouge, 
do noir. 
Noyer tendre. 
Cedre rouge. 
Epinette rouge. 
Bois de fer. 
Petite epinette. 
Grosse do 
Pin gris ou cypres. 
Pin rouge. 
Pin blanc. 
Cormier. 
Baumier. 
Peuplier. 
Liard. 
Tremble. 
PruneUier. 
Cerisier rouge. 

do noir. 
Ch§ne blanc. 

do ^gros fruits. 

do rouge. 
Saule noir. 
Cedre blanc . 
Bois blanc. 
Pruche. 
Orme blanc. 
do rouge, 
do des rochers. 



NEW BRUNSWICK. 

At one time New Brunswick had rich forests of white and red pine, like Ontario 
and Quebec, but though trees and even groves of pine are scattered through the wood- 
lands, the supply is sensibly diminished. Pine lumber is still largely exported, but in 
far greater quantities is that now supplied by the spruce, which is not only abundant in 
the province, but also of good size and excellent quality. The white cedar or arbor 
vitae also grows in great profusion, and is largely cut, as are also the hemlock, the larch 
or hacmatac, the balsam and a variety of the fine hardwoods which also flourish in the 
province. 
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The following is a list of the trees : — 

NEW BRUNSWICK. 






Botanical Name. 



Abi^ balsamea. 
Acer Pennaylvanicum. 

do rubrum. 

do saccharinum. 

do spicatum. 
Amelanchier Canadensis. 
Betula lenta. 

do lutea. 

do nigra. 

do papyrifera. 

do populifolia. 
Fagrus f erruginea. 
Fraxinus Americana, 
do pubescens. 
do sambucifolia. 
Juglans cinerea. 
Larix Americana. 
Ostrya Virginica. 
Picea alba. 

do nigra. 
Finns Banksiana. 

do resinosa. 

do strobus. 
Pirns Americana. 
Populus balsamifera. 
do grrandidentata. 
do monilifera. 
do tremuloides. 
Pronns serotina. 
Qiiercus macrocarpa. 

do rubra. 
Salix nigra. 
Thuya occidentalis. 
Tilia Americana. 
Tsuga Canadensis. 
Ulmus Americana. 



English Name. 



Balsam fir. 

Striped maple. 

Red maple. 

Sugar maple. 

Mountain maple. 

June berry. 

Black birch. 

Yellow birch. 

Red birch 

Canoe birch. 

Poplar-leaved birch. 

Beech. 

White ash. 

Red ash. 

Black ash. 

Butternut. 

Hackmatac or larch. 

Iron wood. 

White spruce. 

Black spruce. 

Banksian or scrub pine. 

Red or Norfolk pine. 

White or Weymouth pine. 

Mountain ash. 

Balsam poplar. 

Large-toothed poplar. 

Cotton wood. 

Aspen. 

Black cherry. 

Burr oak. 

Red or black oak. 

Black willow. 

White cedar. 

Bass wood. 

Hemlock. 

White elm. 
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French Name. 



rouge 
k canot. 
rouge. 



Sapin blanc. 
Erable jasp^. 

do rouge. 

do k Sucre. 

do b^tarde. 
Alisier. 
Bouleau noir . 

do elance. 

do 

do 

do 
Hetre. 
Frene blanc. 

do rouge. 

do noir. 
Noyer tendre. 
Epmette rouge. 
Bois de fer. 
Petite epinette. 
Grosse epinette. 
Pin gris, ou cypr^. 
Pin rouge. 
Pin blanc. 
Cormier. 
Baumier. 
Peuplier. 
Lianl. 
Tremble. 
Cerisier noir. 
Chene k gros fruits. 

do rouge. 
Saule noir. 
Cedre blanc 
Bois blanc. 
Pruche. 
Orme blanc. 



NOVA SCOTIA. 

The destruction of the pine has advanced even further in Nova Scotia than in the 
other provinces, and what remains is almost wholly on private property. Its place both 
for home use and for export, is filled in a great measure by the spruce, which is abundant 
and good. Hackmatac and hemlock are also being largely used, and balsam is coming 
more into notice. Unlike the adjoining province, Nova Scotia has no white cedar, 
which is absent, or only represented by a few rare trees near the Bay of Fundy. 
Several species of hardwood grow abundantly, and are utilized both for local needs and 
foreign commerce. 
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The following is the list of trees : — 

NOVA SCOTIA. 



Botanical Name. 



Abies balsamea^ 
Acer Pennsylvanicum. 
do rubrum. 
do saccharinum. 
do spicatam. 
Amelancbier Canadensis. 
Betula lenta. 
do lutea. 
do papyrifera. 
do populifolia. 
Fagus terrugrinea. 
Fraxinus Americana, 
do pubescens. 
do sambucifolia. 
(Tuglans cinerea. 
Larix Americana. 
Ostrya Virginica. 
Picea alba, 
do nigra. 
Pmus banksiana. 
do resinosa. 
do strobus. 
Pirus Americana. 
Populus balsamifera. 
do grandidentata. 
do monilifera. 
do tremuloides. 
PrunuB serotina. 
Quercus macrocarpa. 

do rubra. 
Salix nigra. 
*Thuya occidentalis. 
Tilia Americana. 
Tsuga Canadensis. 
Ulmus Americana. 



English Name. 



Balsam fir. 

Striped maple. 

Red maple. 

Sugar maple. 

Mountain maple. 

June berry. 

Black birch. 

Yellow birch. 

Canoe birch. 

Poplar-leaved birch. 

Beech. 

White ash. 

Red ash. 

Black ash. 

Butternut. 

Tamarack or larch. 

Iron wood. 

White spruce. 

Black spruce. 

Banksian or scrub pine. 

Red or Norway pine. 

White or Weymouth pine. 

Mountam ash. 

Balsam poplar. 

Large-toothed poplar. 

Cotton wood. 

Aspen. 

Black cherry. 

Burr oak. 

Red or black oak. 

Black willow. 

White cedar. 

Bass wood. 

Hemlock. 

White elm. 



French Name. 



Sapin blanc. 
Erable jaspe. 

do rouge. 

do k Bucre. 

do b&tarde. 
Alisier. 
Bouleau noir. 

do elance. 

do It canot. 

do rouge. 
H^tre. 
Frene blanc. 

do rouge, 
do noir. 
Noyer tendre. 
Epmette rouge. 
Bois de fer. 
Petite epinette. 
Grosse epinette. 
Pin gris or cypres. 
Pin rouge. 
Pin blanc. 
Cormier. 
Baumier. 
Peuplier. 
Liard. 
Tremble. 
Cerisier noir. 
Chene k gros fruits. 

do rouge. 
Saule noir. 
C^re blanc. 
Bois blanc. 
Pruche. 
Orme blanc. 



* Only along Bay of Fundy.— Rare. 



PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

A great part of this island was once thickly wooded, but at present it produces no 
more timber and lumber than it requires. The extent of Crown lands remaining 
unalienated is small and it is not first class forest. Some pine still exists and with the 
other coniferous trees and some excellent hardwood of various kinds, supplies the local 
demand. The white cedar, if indigenous, is very rare. 
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FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
The following is the list of trees : — 

PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 



Abies baUamoa. 


Balaam fir. 


Sapin bUnc 


Acer Pennaylvanicuni. 
do robroio. 


aipT* 


Erable jasp^. 


do saccharinum. 


Sugar maple. 


do rXe. 


do spicatuni. 


Moimtain maple. 


do batarde. 


Betula lenta. 


Black birch. 




do lutSB. 


YeUow birch. 




do papyrifera. 


Cmoa Bireh. 


do & canot. 


Fagua ferniginea. 


Poplar-leaved biroh. 
Beech. 


do rouge. 
H4tre. 


Fraiinui Americaina. 


White ash. 


Fr«ne blanc. 


do sainbucifolia. 


Black ash. 


do noir. 


Larii AmiricaDa. 


Lareh. 


Bpinette roufre. 


Oatrya Vinfinica. 


Iron wood. 


Boie defer. 


Picea alba. 


White epruce. 


Petite epinette. 




Black spruce. 


Gn»Be epinette. 


Pinua atn>bU9. 


White pine. 


Pin Wane. 


PiruB Americana. 




Cormier. 


do grandidentata. 


Balsam poplar. 
La:«e -toothed poplar. 


Bamnier. 


Peupiier. 






Tremble. 


Salix niirra. 


Black willow. 


Saule noir. 


Tilia Americana. 


Bass wood. 


Bois blanc. 


Tsuga CaDadensis. 


Hemlock. 


Pniche, 


UlmuB Americana. 


White elm. 


Orme blanc. 



MANITOBA AND THE TERRITORIES. 



The great western region, of Canada, from I^oko of the Woods to the Rocky Moun- 
tains, and from the international boundary to the Arctic Ocean, containaa vast extentof 
prairie, but it is by no means destitute of forest and woodland. Even the prairie dis- 
tricts are not altogether treeless, for the rivers and streams are fringed with poplars of 
large size and good timber, with other trees, and the ridges and hills are timbered with 
spruce, black pine (cyprfes) poplars, &c. These trees supply the local saw-mills, and are 
naed by the people in the districts now being settled, supplemented however, by lumber 
brought into the country from east and west. 

North of the prairie region is a great forest largely composed of spruce, of the same 
species as those in east«m Canada, but often attaining a greater size and superior 
quality. The balsam fir, the Banksian pine, the poplars and other trees also contribute 
their quota to this great northern forest, which having a trend northwestward, at the 
Mackenzie River almost reaches the Arctic Ocean. As the waters run northerly and 
there are no railways, this forest has not yet been utilized to supply the settlers to the 
southward. 

On the east side Manitoba touches the forest region of eastern Canada, and includes 
some of its peculiar trees. Thus the white and red pine, the whito cedar, the hasewood, 
the maples and other trees of Ontario and Quebec, extend sparingly into the extreme 
southwest comer of Manitoba till their line of limit turns to the south. 

On the west side, on the other hand, the territories bordering on the Rocky Moun- 
tains whose summits form the dividing line, have some of the trees of the British 
Columbian interior, such as the Douglas fir, the mountain pine, the spruces, &c. These 
are being utilized by the lumbermen and afiford a welcome supply to the dwellers on the 
adjacent prairies. 
80— 7i 
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Again in the western part of Manitoba and extending more or less into the 
adjacent territories, is a little group of trees found neither to the eastward, westward or 
northward. These are the ash-leaved maple {Negundo aceroidea) and the green ash, 
while the burr oak reappears here after a wide interval, and they are of great value to 
the district in which they grow. The ash-leaved maple is also one of the favourite 
trees with settlers on the prairies who are being wise enough to make plantations for 
the shelter of their homes and their crops. 

The following is the list of trees :— 

MANITOBA AND NORTH-WEST TERRITORIES. 



Botanical Name. 


i 

1 

Engtjsh Name. 


French Name. 


Abies balsamea. 

do subalpina. 
Acer spicatum. 
Betula papyri f era. 
Fraxinus pubescens. 

do viridis. 
Larix Americana. 

do Lyallii. 
Negundo aceroides. 
Picea alba. 

do Engelmannii. 

do nigra. 
Pinus albicaulis. 

do .Banksiana. 

do flexilis. 

do Murrayana. 

do resinosa. 

do strobus. 
Pirus Americana. 
Populus angustifolia. 
do balsamifera. 
do _ monilifera. 
do ' tremuloides. 
do trichocarpa. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii. 
Quercus macrocarpa. 
Salix flavescens. 

do nigra. 
Thuya occidentales. 
Tilia Americana. 
Ulmus Americana. 


Balsam fir. 

Alpine balsam fir. 

Mountain maple. 

Canoe birch. 

Red ash. 

Green ash. 

Larch or tamarack. 

Moimtain larch. 

Ash-leaved maple. 

White spruce. 

Western black spruce. 

Black spruce. 

White bark pine. 

Banksian pine. 

Mountain white pine. 

Black pine or cypress. 

Red pine. 

White pine. 

Mountain ash. 

Black Cottonwood. 

Balsam poplar. 

Cotton wooii. 

Aspen. 

Black Cottonwood. 

Douglas fir. 

Burr oak. 

Willow. 

Black willow. 

White cedar. 

Basswood. 

White elm. 


Sapin blanc. 

do des monts. 
Erable b&tarde. 
Bouleau k canot. 
Frene rouge. 

do vert. 
Epinette rouge. 

do des monts. 
Erable k gigui^res. 
Petite epinette. 
Epinette noir. 
Grosse epinette. 
Pin blanc. 
Pin gris ou cypres. 
Pin blanc. 
Cyprus. 
Pm rouge. 
Pin blanc. 
Cormier. 
Liard noir. 
Baumier. 
Liard. 
Tremble. 
Liard. 

Pin d'Oregon. 
Chene k gros fruits. 
Saule. 

do noir. 
C^dre blanc. 
Bois blanc. 
Orme blanc. 



BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



Of all the provinces and territories of Canada, British Columbia is, as a whole, the 
most densely wooded with valuable timber of great variety. It does not possess the 
king of Canadian trees, the unrivalled white pine (P. strobus), but, in other respects, it 
surpasses the rest of the Dominion. The Douglas fir is the most important timber tree, 
growing abundantly and to an enormous size on Vancouver Island on the mainland 
shore, and in places extending inland, even as we have seen, to the eastern slope of the 
Rockies. This is the main object of the lumbermen, and besides the domestic use, is 
exported in great quantities, being widely known in commerce as " Oregon pine." It 
makes strong and large building timber, admirable masts, and good, if rather coarse, 
lumber. The gigantic cedar also growing along the sea-coast, is much used, especially 
for shingles. The yellow cypress, another sea-coast tree extending farther north, is also 
of large size and its wood is of fine grain. The white mountain pine is also largely 
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used, where accessible, being the nearest substitute for our white pine {P. strohus), 
though its lumber is not so good, and the same may be said of the western yellow pine, 
another inland tree. The spruces are especially valuable, abundant and widely dis- 
seminated. The spruce of Eastern Canada, which crosses the continent from ocean to 
ocean, extends northward to the boundary of the province, and in its far western 
habitat, is even larger and better than in the east. The western black or Engelmann's 
spruce, an inland tree, is even superior in size and quality, as is also the Sitka spruce of 
the coast. There are various other valuable coniferous trees. The poplars, in some 
places, are gigantic. The hardwoods are well represented, among them by an oak and 
some maples peculiar to this coast. The climate seems so well suited to tree growth 
that even those that are little better than shrubs elsewhere, become of importance and 
value, as the red alder, the dogwood, the arbutus, the crab apple, (kc. 
The following is the list of trees : — 

BRITISH COLUMBIA. 



Botanical Name. 



Abies amabilis. 

do grandis. 

do subalpina. 
Acer macrophyllum. 

do circinatum. 
Alnus rubra. 
Arbutus Menziesii. 
Betula oocidentalis. 

do papyrifera. 
Comus Nuttallii. 
Juniperus Virginiana. 
Ijarix Americana. 

do Lyallii. 

do oocidentalis. 
Picea alba. 

do Engelmannii. 

do nigra. 

do Sitchensis. 
Pinus albicaulis. 

do conliorta. 

do monticola. 

do Murrayana. 

do ponderosa. 
Pirus rivularis. 
Populus balsamifera. 
do monilifera. 
do tremuloides. 
do trichocarpa. 
Prunus emarginata. 

do mollis. 
Pseudotsuga Douglasii. 
Quercus Garryana. 
Salix lancifolia. 

do lasiandra. 
Taxus brevifolia. 
Thuya gigantea. 

do excelsa. 
Tsuga Mertensiana. 

do Pattoniana. 



English Name. 



White fir. 

Western white fir. 

Mountain balsam. 

Large-leaved maple. 

Vine maple. 

Red alder. 

Arbutus. 

Western birch. 

Canoe birch. 

Western dc^jwood. 

Red cedar. 

American larch. 

Mountain larch. / 

Western larch. 

White spruce. 

Western black spruce. 

Black spruce. 

Western white spruce. 

White bark pine. 

Scrub pine. 

White mountain pine. 

Black pine. 

Yellow pine. 

Western crab apple. 

Balsam poplar. 

Cottonwood. 

Aspen. 

Cottonwood. 

Cherry. 

do 
Douglas fir. 
Western white oak. 
Lance-leaved willow. 
Willow. 
Western vew. 
Giant cedar. 
Yellow cypress or cedar. 
Western hemlock. 
Alpine hemlock. 



French Name. 



Sapin blanc. 
Gros sapin. 
Sapin des monts. 
Erable. 

do 
Aune rouge. 
Arbute. 
Bouleau. 

do h. cauot. 
Comouilliev. 
CMre rouge. 
Epinette rouge. 

do des monts. 

do rouge. 
Petite epinette. 
Epinette noir. 
Grosse epinette. 
Epinette blanche. 
Pin blanc. 
Cypres. 
Pin blanc. 
Cyprus. 

Pm jaune ou rouge. 
Pommier. 
Baumier. 
Liard. 
Tremble. 
Liard. 
Cerisier. 

do 
Pin d'Oregon. 
Chene. 
Saule. 

do 
If. 

Grand cedre. 
Cedre jaune. 
Pruche. 
do 



DOMINION OF CANADA. 

The following is a list of the indigenous trees of Canada with their botanical and 
English names and the provinces in which th6y are found. 

Some foreign trees are so thoroughly acclimatized and so widespread that they 
might almost be included in the list. The most noteworthy of these exotic trees are : 
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ACCLIMATIZED TREES. 



Botanical Name. 



Abies excelsa. 
JEIsculus hippocastanea. 
Populus alba. 

ao pyramidalis. 
Robinia pseudacacia. 
Salix alba. 



English Name. 



French Name. 



Norway spruce. 
Horse chesnut. 
White poplar. 
Lombardy poplar 
Locust treet. 
White willow. 



Epinette de Norv^ge. 
Marronnier. 
Peuplier argente. 

do de lombardie. 
Acacia. 
Saule blanc. 



and others might be added to the list. 

In this connection it may be noticed that the ash-leaved maple or box elder 
{Negundo aceroidefi\ of Manitoba and the Territories, is being largely planted in the other 
provinces, while plantations of some of the forest trees of Eastern Canada are being 
made on the prairies. 

The list of Canadian trees has been made as complete as possible, but probably there 
are additions yet to be made from British Columbia, and the habitat of various species 
may be extended to other provinces than those named. 

I am indebted to Prof. John Macoun, of the Geological Survey, for the careful 
revision given by him to these lists. 

TREES OF CANADA. 



Botanical Name. 



Abies amabilis 

do balsamea 

do grandis .. 

do subalpina 

Acer circinatum 

do dasycarpum 

do nignim 

do macrophyllum 

do Pennsylvanicum. . . 

do rubrum 

do saccharinum 

do s^icatum 

Alnus incana 

do rubra 

Amelanchier Canadensis. 

Arbutus Menziesii 

Asimina triloba 

Betula lenta 

do lutea 

do occidentalis 

do papyrifera 

do populifolia. 

Carpinus Caroliniana 

Carya alba 

do amara 

do microcarpa 

do porcina 

do tomentosa 

Castanea Americana .... 

Celtis occidentalis 

Cornus Florida 

do Nutallii 

Crataegus coccinea. 

do crus-galli 

do tomentosa. 

Fa^s ferruginea 

Fraxinus Americana 

do pubescens 

do sambucifolia. . . 
do quandrangulata 
do viridis 



English Name. 



White fir 

Balsam fir 

Western white fir.. . . 
Mountain balsam. . 

Vine maple 

Silver maple 

Black maple 

Large-leaved maple.. 

Striped maple 

Red or soft maple. . . 
Sugar or rock maple . 

Mountain maple 

Alder 

Red alder 

June berry 

Arbutus 

X apaw . . ■ . . . . • 

Black birch 

Yellow birch . 

Western birch 

Canoe birch 

Poplar-leaved birch. 

Hornbeam 

Shell bark hickory . . 

Bitter hickorjr 

Small fruit hickory.. 

Pignut hickory 

White heart hickory. 

Chestnut 

Sugar berry 

Dogwood 

Western dogwood . . . 

White thorn 

Cockspur thorn 

Black thorn 

Beech 

White ash 

Red ash 

Black ash ... 

Blue ash .... 

Green ash 



Distribution. 



British Columbia. 

All the provinces, except British Columbia. 

British Columbia. 

do and Territories, 

do 
Ontario and Quebec. • 

Ontario. 

British Columbia. 
Ont., Que., New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, P.E. Island. 

do do do 

do do do 

Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, N. S., P.E. I., Man. & Ter. 
Ontario and Quebec. 
British Columbia. 

Ontario, Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
British Columbia. 
Ontario. 

Ont., Que., New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, P.E. Island. 
Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, N.S., P.E.I., & N.W. Ter. 
British Columbia. 
All the provinces. 

Que., New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and P.E. Island. 
Ontario and Quebec. 

do 

do 
Ontario, 
do 

and Quebec. 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 
do 



and Quebec, 
and Quebec. 



Ont, Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia & P.E. Island. 

do do do 

do do 

do do do 

Ontario. 

do Manitoba and Territories. 



•TJ""/.'™™ ■>"■". ?**:.1«¥¥ 
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TREES OF CANADA- Concluded. 



Botanical Name. 



Gymnocladus Canadensis 

Juglans cinerea 

do nigra 

Juniperus v irginiana . . . 

Larix Americana 

do Lyallii ......* 

do occidental! 8 

Liriodendron tulipifera . . 

Moms rubra 

N^undo aceroides 

Nissa multiflora 

Ostrya Virginica 

Picea alba ... 

do Engelmannii 

do nigra 

do Sitchensis 

Finns albieaulis 

do Banksiana 

do contorta 

do iiexilis 

do monticola 

do Murrayana 

do ponderosa 

do resinosa 

do rigida 

do strobus 

Pirus Americana 

do coronaria 

do ri\ailaris 

Platanu» occidentalis .... 
Populus angustifolia. ... . 

do balsamifera 

do grandidentata. . . 

do monUif era 

do tremuloides 

do trichocarpa 

Prunus Americana 

do emarginata 

do mollis 

do Pennsylvanica . . 

do serotina •••... . 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii . . 

Quercus alba 

do bicolor 

do coccinea.. 

do Garryana 

do macrocarpa 

do palustris 

do prinoides 

do prinus 

do rubra. 

do tinctoria 

Rhus ty phina 

Salix fiavescens 

do lancifolia 

do lasiandra 

do nigra.... 

Sassafras officinale 

Taxus brevif olia 

Thuya excelsa 

do gigantea 

do occidentalis 

Tilia Americana 

do pubescens 

Tsuga Canadensis .... 

do Mert«nsiana 

do Pattoniana 

Ulmus Americana 

do f ulva 

do racemosa 



English Name. 



ooiiee tree •••••••• .**•. 

Butternut 

Black walnut 

Red cedar 

Tamarack or larch 

Mountain larch 

Western larch 

Tulip tree 

Mulberry 

Ash-leaved maple 

Tupelo 

Iron wood 

White spruce 

Engelmann's black spruce 

Black spruce 

Western white spruce.. . . 

White bark pine . . 

Banksian or scrub pine . . 

Scrub pine 

Rocky Mountain pine. . . 
White do . .. 

Black pine or cypres 

Yellow pine ..... 

Red or Norway pine. 

Pitch pine 

White or Weymouth pine 

Mountain ash 

Crab apple 

Western crab apple .... 
Plane or button wood.. . 

Black cotton wood 

Balsam poplar 

Large-toothed poplar. . . 

Cotton wood 

Aspen 

Cotton wood 

Wild plum 

Western cherry 

Cherrv 

Red cherry 

Black cherry 

Douglas fir 

White oak 

Blue oak 

Scarlet oak 

Western white oak .... 

Burr oak , . 

Pin oak 

Yellow chestnut oak 

Chestnut oak 

Red or black oak 

Yellow oak 

Sumach 

Willow 

Lance-leaved willow. . . . 

do 

Black willow 

Sassafras 

Western Yew 

Yellow cypress or cedar . 

Giant cypress ... 

White cedar or arbor vitae. 

Bass wood 

do 

Hemlock 

Western hemlock 

Alpine hemlock 

White elm 

Red or slippery elm 

Rock elm 



Distribution. 



Ontario. 

do Quebec, New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

do 

do do and British Columbia. 

All the provinces. 
British Columbia and Territories. 

do 
Ontario. 

do 

do Manitoba and Territories. 
Ontario. 

Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia & P.E. Island. 
All the provinces. 
British Columbia and Manitoba. 
All the provinces. 
British Columbia. 

do and Territories. 

Ont.^ Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia & Man. &Ter. 
British Columbia. 
Territories. 
British Columbia. 

do Manitoba and Territories, 

do 
Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, N. S. (Man. S.W. comer.) 
Ontario. 
Ont., Que., N.B., N.S., P.E.L, (Man. S.W. comer.) 

do do do do and Manitoba. 
Ontario . 

British Columbia. 
Ontario. 
Territories. 
All the provinces. 

Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia & P.E. Island. 
All the provinces, except Prince Edward Island. 

do 

British Columbia, Manitoba and Territories. 
Ontario and Quebec. 
British Columbia. 

do 

Ontario and Quebec. 

Ontario, Quebec, N. Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 
British Columbia and Territories. 
Ontario and Quebec. 

do 

do 

British Columbia. 

Ont., Que., N. Bmnswick, Nova Scotia, Man. & Ter. 
Ontario. 

do 

do 

do Quebec, New Bmnswick, and Nova Scotia. 
Ontario. 

do Que., N. B., N. S. and P.E.I. 
Manitoba and Territories. 
British Columbia. 

do 
Ont., (^ue., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia, P.E. I. &Man. 
Ontario. 

British Columbia, 
do 
do 
Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Man. 
Ont., Que., N. Bnmswick, N.S., P.E.L and Man. 
Ontario. 

Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, Nova Scotia & P.E. Island. 
British Columbia. 

do 
Ont., Que., N. Brunswick, N.S., P.E.L Man. and Ter. 
Ontario and Quebec, 
do 
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APPENDIX ''J." 

WOODS IN CANADA— STRENGTH, WEIGHT, <fec. 

Authoritative experiments to determine the strength, weight, <kc., of our woods have 
not been made in Canada. 

Mr. Sargent, in charge of the forestry branch of the United States census of 1880, 
caused investigations to be made by Mr. Sharpies of the woods of North America (ex- 
cluding Mexico), and the following tables are compiled from the data thus given for the 
species found in Canada. 

In most cases the specimens were taken from the butt end of the tree, free from sap 
or knots ; they may be regarded as representing the best wood that could be obtained 
from the tree. The value for construction was obtained by experiments made with the 
United States testing machine at Watertown arsenal. 

The specimens used for specific gravity determinations were made 100 millimeters 
long and about 35 millimeters square and were dried at 100** centigrade till they ceased 
to lose weight. 

The relative fuel values were obtained by deducting the percentage of ash from the 
specific gravity and were founded on the hypothesis that the real value of the combustible 
material in all woods is the same.* 

The specimens tested for the purpose of determining the strength of the wood pro- 
duced by the dij0ferent trees were cut, with a few exceptions, before March, 1881, and 
were slowly and carefully seasoned. 

Those used in determining the resistance to transverse strain were made 4 centi- 
meters square, and long enough to give the necessary bearing upon the supports. 
Hydraulic pressure was applied by means of an iron rod 12 millimeters in radius acting 
midway between the supports. 

The specimens tested by longitudinal compression were 4 centimeters square and 32 
centimeters (8 diameters) long. They were placed between the platforms of the machine 
and pressure was gradually applied till they failed. The figures given represent the 
number of kilograms required to cause failure. 

The specimens tested under pressure applied perpendicularly to the fibres were 4 
centimeters square and 16 centimeters long. They were placed upon the platform of the 
machine and indented with an iron punch 4 centimeters square on its face, covering the 
entire width of the specimen, and one quarter of its length in the centre. 

In the following table the coefficient of elasticity is derived from the second deflection, 
the measurements being taken in millimeters and the weight in kilograms. 

The ultimate transverse strength is the force applied to the middle of the stick 
required to break a stick 4 centimeters square and one meter between the supports. 

In the compression tests the surface exposed to pressure was 4 centimeters square. 
To give the pressure on a square centimeter these results must be divided by 16. 



* The United States census report remarks : " In burning wood, however, various circumstances aflFect 
its value ; few iire-places are constructed to fully utilize the fuel value of resinous woods, and carbon escapes 
unconsumed in the form of smoke. Pine, therefore, which although capable of yielding more heat than oak 
or hickory, may in practice yield considerably less, the pine losing both carbon and hydrogen in the form 
of smoke, while hickory or oak, burning with a smokeless flame, is practically entirely consumed. The ash 
in a wood, being non-combustible, influences its fuel value in proportion to the amount. The state of diy- 
ness of the wood also has much influence upon its fuel value, though in a less degree than is generally 
supposed. " 
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Woods op Canada — Concluded. 



Botanical Name. 


English Name. 


1 


1 
1 


1 

990 
512 
942 

1,585 
676 
950 
771 
887 

1,132 
681 
851 
642 


Hi 

III 


m 
Jill 


|J' 


Pioea Engelmanni 


Ei«elnaann'Bspnioe . . 

Blicksprnce 

Weetem white sprace. . . . 





D 
ft 


8 









& 
ft 








ft 























o 
ft 
ft 


34-19 
45S4 
4287 
4166 
4761 
5815 
4358 
3908 
4096 
4nB 
4854 
6161 
3854 
7048 
8316 
6678 
3912 

463; 
3839 
4033 
3814 
7215 
4602 
6023 
5822 
5157 
7470 
7662 
7406 
7453 
7453 
6938 
8605 
7499 
6540 
7045 
4367 
4960 
4647 
4766 
4466 
5042 
6391 
4782 
3796 
3164 
4623 
4074 
4239 
5182 
4454 
6506 
6956 


4280 
41-64 
4760 
5804 
43-42 
38-99 
40-83 
4699 
48-41 
51-39 
.'18-47 
70-11 


245 
318 
277 
249 

27f 

26t 
260 
241 
307 
341 
316 
267 
207 


4,271 
6,5a) 
6.653 
6,296 

91868 
5,591 
5;34£ 

6;037 
7,374 
5,687 
6,219 
6,706 


1,217 
1,240 


















Rocky Mountain pine 

Vhite mountain pine.... 
Hack pine or cypresB 












do ponderoRA 




led or Norwoy pine 

VhiteCweymouthpiiie. 

Orab apple 

Western crab apple 

Plane or buttonwood .... 

Black Cottonwood 

Balaain poplar 

Cottonwood 

Aspen 

Cottonwood 












Pirua coronaria 


3.999 


PlatanuB ocoidentalia 

Populus anKuetifolia. 


66-62 
38-81 
36-11 
4011 
38'63 
40-11 
37-66 
72 02 


864 
4» 

99! 
814 
1,117 
827 
861 


271 
171 
236 
308 
32( 

28, 
369 
290 


7,207 
4,332 
5,126 
5.727 
5,651 
5,285 
6,243 
9,419 
7,607 


2,646 
1,235 
1,202 
994 
1.327 
1.281 


t sS""-- 


do tremiiloides 




?:S 






do Pennsylvanica 

FseudotBuffs Dougiaaii'. /..'.'.'. 


Red cherry 

Black cherry 

Doi^laa fir 

Whiteoak. 


58-14 
51-53 
74-39 
76 18 
73 91 
74-24 
74-06 

86-09 
74-42 
63-28 
70-10 


852 
1,283 

971 
906 
1,086 
811 
929 
1,123 
1,125 
1.255 
1,137 
1,034 


354 

376 
386 
388 
450 
375 
419 
461 

44( 
422 
444 


8i746 
S:289 
8.183 
7,860 
8,074 
7,957 
7,84S 

9!20^ 
8,615 
8,172 
8,012 


S 








Soorletoak 

Western white oak 






3,846 
3,730 






Pin oak 

Yellow chestnut oak 

Chestnut oak 

Red or Mask oak 




4,224 
3,686 






3,243 










63-91 
46-73 


1,262 
305 


888 
200 


7,484 
4,B81 


2,019 
1,311 




Lance leaved willow 

Willow. 

Black willow 


















50-38 
63-78 
47-66 
37-90 
31-53 
45 00 
40-47 
42-20 
51-61 
44-35 
64-54 
69-77 
73 20 


61S 

im 

533 
840 
811 
900 

1,375 
775 
747 
953 

1,096 


267 
460 
342 
319 
219 
26! 

Sff, 

307 
364 
371 
456 


6,110 
7,734 
7,281 
7,197 
4,908 
6,768 
6,487 
6,142 
8,747 
6,074 
7,191 
8,628 
9;474 


2,144 
4323 








Yellow cypress 

Giant cypress or cedar 

White cedar or arbor vit». 
Basswo("l 


1.618 

i:u4 






Tilia Americana 


1,044 








Western hemlock 






1,664 
2;970 
2,399 
3,281 


Ulmus Americana 


Wditeelm 

Redorshpperyelm 

Rookelm 











t. Id 3ai^nt'a lists Thuya excelsa appears as Chamiecypans Nutkaensis. 
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It will be seen that there is no tree in Canada of which the wood when dry is 
heavier than water. In the United States, Mr. Sargent says, the only heavier woods 
" belong to the semi-tropical region of Florida or to the arid Mexican and interior Pacific 
regions." 



The 24 heaviest woods in Canada are as follows, in order : — 



1. Crataegus coccinea. 

2. Quercus prinoides. 

3. Carya alba. 

4. Pirufl rivularis. 

5. Ostrya Virginica. 

6. Carya tomentosa. 

7. do porcina. 

8. Comus Florida. 

9. Araelanchier Canadensis. 

10. Quercus bicolor. 

11. Crataegus tomentosa. 

12. Betula lenta. 

13. Carya amara. 

14. Quercus prinus. 

15. Comus Nuttallii. 

16. Quercus alba. 

17. do Garryana. 

18. do macrocarpa. 

19. do coccinea. 

20. Larix occiden talis. 

21. Celtis occidentalis. 

22. Carpinus Caroliniana. 

23. Ulmus racemosa. 

24. Prunus Americana. 



White thorn. 
Yellow chestnut oak. 
Shell bark hickory. 
Western crab apple. 
Ironwood. 

White heart hickory. 
Pignut hickory. 
Dogwood. 
June berry. 
Blue oak. 
Black thorn. 
Black birch. 
Bitter hickory. 
Chesnut oak. 
Western dogwood. 
White oak. 
Western white oak. 
Burr oak. 
Scarlet oak. 
Western larch. 
Sugar berry. 
Hornbeam. 
Rock elm. 
Wild plum. 



The 12 lightest woods are as follows, in order pf lightness : — 



1. Thuya occidentalis. 

2. Picea Engelmahni. 

3. Abies subal^ina. 

4. do grand is. 

5. Populus balsamif era. 

6. Thuya gigantea. 

7. Populus trichocarpa. 

8. Abies balsamea. 

9. Pinus strobus. 

10. Populus monilifera. 

11. Pinus monticola. 

12. Populus angustifolia. 



White cedar. 
Engelmanns' spruce. 
Mountain balsam. 
Western white fir. 
Balsam poplar. 
Giant cedar or cypress. 
Western cotton wood. 
Balsam fir. 
White pine. 
Cottonwood. 
White mountain pine. 
Black Cottonwood. 



The 24 woods with the greatest transverse strength are as follows : — 



1. Betula lutea. 

2. Quercus j)rinoides. 

3. Larix occidentalis. 

4. Betula lenta. 

5. Carya alba. 

6. Acer saccharinum. 

7. Fagus ferruginea. 

8. Carpinus Caroliniana. 

9. Ostrya Virginica. 

10. Amelanchier Canadensis. 

11. Carya tomentosa. 

12. Carya amara. 

13. Carya porcina. 

14. Quercus palustris. 

15. Taxus brevifolia. 

16. Ulmus racemosa. 

17. Betula papyrifera. 

18. Quercus coccinea. 

19. do tinctoria. 

20. do prinus. 

21. Acer dasycarpum. 

22. Comus Nuttallii. 

23. Pinus contorta. 

24. Quercus rubra. 



Yellow birch. 

do chestnut oak. 
Western larch. 
Black birch. 
Shell bark hickory. 
Sugar maple. 
Beech. 
Hornbeam. 
Ironwood. 
June berry. 
White heart hickory. 
Bitter hickory. 
Pignut hickory. 
Pin oak. 
Western yew. 
Rock elm. 
Canoe birch. 
Scarlet oak. 
Yellow oak. 
Chesnut oak. 
Silver maple. 
Western dogwood. 
Scrub pine. 
Red or black oak. 



'Xi^ 



\ ' 
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The 24 woods with the greatest elasticity are as follows : — 



1. Larix occidentalis. 

2. Betula lutea. 

3. PinuB contorta. 

4. Acer saccharinum. 

5. Betula leata. 

6. Carya alba. 

7. Tsuga Mertensiana. 

8. Ostrya Virginica. 

9. BetiUa papyrifera. 

10. Pseudotsuga Douglasii 

11. Salix flavescens. 

12. Larix Americana. 

13. Abies amabilis. 

14. Quercus prinus. 

15. Fagus ferruginea. 

16. Amelanchier Canadensis. 

17. Carya tomentosa. 

18. Carpinus Caroliniana. 

19. Quercus rubra. 

20. Pinus resinosa. 

21. Quercus prinoides. 

22. do palustris. 

23. Populus trichocarpa. 

24. Acer dasycarpum. 



Western larch. 
Yellow birch. 
Scrub pine. 
Sugar maple. 
Black birch. 
Shell bark hickory. 
Western hemlock. 
Iron wood. 
Canoe birch. 
Douglas fir. 
Black willow. 
Tamarack. 
White fir. 
Chestnut oak. 
Beech. 
June berry. 
White heart hickory. 
Hornbeam. 
Red oak. 
Red pine. 

Yellow chestnut oak. 
Pin oak. 

Western cottonwood. 
Silver maple. 



The 24 woods with the greatest resistance to longitudinal crushing are as follows : — 



1. Larix occidentalis. 

2. Amelanchier Canadensis. 

3. Carya alba. 

4. Acer saccharinum. 

5. Betula lenta. 

6. do lutea. 

7. Carya tomentosa. 

8. Ulmus racemosa. 

9. Prunus Americana. 

10. Carya porcina. 

11. Quercus prinoides. 

12. Juglans nigra. 

13. Pinus contorta. 

14. Acer nigrum. 

15. Larix Americana. 

16 . Tsuga Merteneiana. 

17 . Prunus serotina. 

18. Ostrya Virginica. 

19 . Ulmus f ulva. 

20. Quercus prinus. 

21. Comus Florida. 

22. Carya amara. 

23. Pseudotsuffa Douglasii. 

24 . Quercus alba. 



Western larch. 
June berry. 
Shell bark hickory. 
Sugar maple. 
Black birch. 
Yellow birch. 
White heart hickory. 
Rock elm. 
Wild plum. 
Pignut hickory. 
Yellow chestnut oak. 
Black walnut. 
Scrub pine. 
Black maple. 
Tamarack. 
Western hemlock. 
Blask cherry. 
Ironwood. 
Red elm. 
Chestnut oak. 
Dogwood. 
Bitter hickory. 
Douglas fir. 
White oak. 



The 24 woods with the greatest resistance to indentation, to the depth of 
1*27 millimeters, are as follows : — v 



1. Cornus Florida. 

2. C arya porcina. 

3. Amelanchier Canadensis. 

4. Carya tomentosa. 

5. do alba. 

6. Quercus prinoides. 

7 . Taxus brevif olia. 

8. Acer nigrum. 

9. do saccharinum. 

10. Pirus corona n a. 

11. Comus Nuttallii. 

12. Carya amara. 

13 . Quercus Garryana. 

14. Crataegus tomentosa. 

15. Quercus macrocarpa. 

16. Ostrya Vir^nica. 

17 . Quercus prinus. 

18 . Betula lenta. 



Dogwood. 
Pignut hickory. 
June berry. 
White heart hickory. 
Shell bark hickory. 
Yellow chestnut oak. 
Western yew. 
•Black maple. 
Sugar maple. 
Crab apple. 
Western dogwood. 
Bitter hickory. 
Western white oak. 
Black thorn. 
Burr oak. 
Ironwood. 
Chestnut oak. 
Black birch. 



r 
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16 . Quercus bicolor. 

SO. >raxin>iBviridi». 

21. CettU occiden talis. 

22. CarpiniM Carolinianft. 

23 . FninuB Am^ricaniL 

24. Quercus slbo. 



Blue oak. 
Green tub. 
Sugar beiry. 
Hornbeam. 
Wild plum. 
White oak. 



Comparison with United States Woods, 

Iq the tables of weight, strength, &c., of woods ia the United States cen: 
of 1680, there are no Caiuulian specimens among the hardwoods tested, so tb 
parisona c&n be made between the woods in. the two countries. 

As regards the coniferous trees, in the case of many species and amon^ 
most important, tests of Canadian specimens have been given with those of t 
States to make up the averages. In the preceding tables, these combine 
have been given, but in the following table the averages have been calculated 
for the two countries, so as to allow of comparison. 

The following table gives the specific gravity of some of the principal 
woods of Canada and the United States, the averages for the two countries 1: 
separately : — 



Botanical name. 


EnglUh name. 


Canada, 


Unitbi 


No. 
o£ apeci- 


apecifio 
Kravity. 


No. 
of Bpeoi- 


Atta-ntie CoaH. 




4 
3 

2 

4 

G 



1 
4 


0-67fi4 
0-4060 
OMOO 
01T44 

0'46«7 
0'3e78 
0-3160 
0-6627 

0-3816 
0-4197 
0-4864 
0'49U9 
























Redpine.f. 


6 

i 

17 
3 




Thuya occidentalia 






Pacific Coaa. 


Western white Hpruoe.. . . 
White mountain pine... . 


Piuus monticola. 

FBeudoCsugaDouglaxu 









It appears that od the Atlantic side of the continent the woods of the 
black spruce, banksian pine, red pine, white pine and white cedar were ft 
lighter in the Canadian than the United States specimens ; the Canadian w! 
and hemlock were heavier. On the Pacific coast, the Canadian Douglas fir an 
white spruce were lighter, and the Canadian white mountain pine heavie 
United States woods. In the case of the yellow cypress, all the United Si 
mens were from Alaska, and they were lighter than the Canadian. 

The following table gives the coefficient of elasticity, kilograms on mill 
the same woods as above for the two countries : 
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Coefficient of Elasticity of Woods of Canada and United States compared. 



Botanical Name. 



AUd'niic Coast, 

Larix Americana 

Picea alba 

Picea nigra. 

Pinus Banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus strobns. 

Thuya occidentalis. . . . 
Tsuga Canadensis 

Pacific Coast, 

Picea Sitchensis 

Pinus monticola 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii 
Thuya excelsa. 



English Name. 



Tamarack 
White spruce. 
Black spruce . . 
Banksian pine 

Red pine 

White pine. .. 
White cedar. . 
Hemlock 



Western white spruce . 
White mountain pine. . 

Douglas fir 

Yellow cyi^ress 



Canada. 



No of 
specimens. 



United States. 



8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
10 



2 
1 
6 
2 



Coefficient 
of 


No of 

• 


elasticity. 


specimens. 


1.230 


4 


1,121 


2 


1,032 


3 


1,077 


2 


944 


6 


888 


6 


487 


6 


910 


10 


1,128 


7 


1,191 


2 


1,316 


30 


1,206 


7 



Coefficient 

of 
elasticity. 



1,324 
729 

1,207 
671 

1,195 
791 
596 
890 



957 

830 

1,277 

978 



On the Atlantic side the white spruce, banksian pine, white pine and hemlock 
were found to have more elasticity in Canada than in the United States ; the tamarack, 
black spruce, red pine and white cedar less elasticity in Canada. On the Pacific coast all 
four species tested were found to be more elastic in Canada. 

The following table gives the ultimate transverse strength in kilograms of the same 
woods as before for the two countries : 

'Transverse Strength op Woods of Canada and United States compared. 



Botanical Name. 



AHantie Coast, 

Larix Americana 

Picea alba 

Picea nigra. 

Pinus Banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus strobus 

Thuya occidentalis 

Tsuga Canadensis 

Pacific Coast. 

Picea Sitchensis 

Pinus monticola 

Pseudotsuga DouglasiL 

Thuya excelsa 



English Name. 



Tamarack 

White spruce . . . 

Black spruce 

Banksian pine 

Red pine 

White pine. 

White cedar 

Hemlock 



Western white spruce. . 
White mountain pine. . . 

Douglas fir 

Yellow cypress 



Canada. 



No of 
specimens. 



8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
10 



2 
1 
6 
2 



Ultimate 

transverse 

strength. 



370 
323 
298 
280 
316 
269 
202 
329 



281 
292 
352 
416 



United States. 



No of 
specimens. 



4 
2 
3 
2 
6 
5 
6 
10 



7 

2 

30 

7 



Ultimate 

transverse 

strength. 



412 
307 
360 
261 
350 
263 
241 
299 



276 
244 
381 
321 



It appears that on the Atlantic side the white spruce, banksian pine, white pine 
and hemlock had greater transverse strength in Canada than in the United States ; 
while tamarack, black spruce, red pine and white cedar had less transverse strength in 
Canada. On the Pacific coast the Douglas fir showed less transverse strength and the 
other three species more transverse strength in Canada. 
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The following table gives the ultimate resistance to longitudinal crushing in kilo- 
grams, of the same woods as before for the two countries : — 

Eesistance to Longitudinal Crushing op Woods op Canada and 

United States compared. 



Botanical Name. 



Atla7itic Coast, 

Larix Americana 

Picea alba, 

Picea nigra 

Pinus Banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus strobuB. ... . . . . , 

Thuya occiden talis .... 

Tsuga Canadensis. . . . 

Pacific Coast, 

Picea Sitchensis 

Pinus monticola .. 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii . 
Thuya excelsa 



English Name. 



Tamarack 

White spruce 

Black spruce 

Banksian pine 

Red pine 

White pine 

White cedar 

Hemlock 

Western white spruce. . 
White mountain pine . . . 

Douglas fir 

Yellow cypress 



Canada. 



No. of 
specimens. 



8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
8 
10 
10 



2 
] 

7 
2 



Resistance 
to longitudi- 
nal crushing. 



8,531 
6,688 
6,259 
6,959 
7,666 
5,386 
4,635 
5,918 



5,647 
6,123 
8,136 
7,995 



United States. 



No. of 
specimens. 



6 
4 
3 
2 
6 
5 
6 
10 



7 

2 

28 

6 



Resistance 
to longitudi- 
nal crushing. 



8,653 
5,140 
7,040 
5,069 
7,143 
5,470 
5,316 
6,367 



5,655 
4,963 
8,703 
7,044 



On the Atlantic side the white spruce, banksian pine and red pine of Canada, were 
found to offer more resistance to longitudinal crushing than those of the United States; 
the tamarack, black spruce, white pine, white cedar and hemlock of Canada offered less 
resistance. On the Pacific coast the white mountain pine and the yellow cypress offered 
more resistance, and the western white pine and Douglas fir less resistance in Canada 
than in the United States. 

The following table gives the resistance to indentation to 1'27 millimeters in kilo- 
grams of the same woods as before for the two countries : — 

Besistance to Indentation op Woods of Canada and United States compared. 



Botanical Name. 



Atlantic Coast, 

liarix Americana . . . 

Picea alba 

Picea nigra ,. . .. 

Pinus Banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus strobus 

Thuya occidentalis .... 
Tsuga Canadensis 

Pacific Coast, 

Picea Sitchensis 

Pinus monticola 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii 
Thuya excelsa. ....... 



English Name. 



Tamarack 

White spruce 

Black spruce 

Banksian pine 

Red pine 

White pine 

White cedar 

Hemlock 

Western white spruce.. . . 
White mountain pine. . , . 

Douglas fir 

Yellow cypress 



Canada. 



No. of 
specimens 



8 
6 
6 
4 
2 
8 

10 
10 



2 

1 

7 
2 



Resistance 

to 
indentation. 



1,467 
1,058 
1,179 
1,569 
1,592 
1,046 
969 
1,491 



1,146 
1,139 
1,392 
1,674 



United States. 



No. of 
specimens 



6 
4 
3 
2 
6 
5 
6 
10 



7 

2 

28 

6 



Resistance 

to 
indentation. 



2,215 
1,358 
1,301 
1,690 
1,273 
1,431 
936 
1,138 



1,165 
1,037 
1,650 
1,600 
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On the Atlantic side it appears that the red pine and hemlock of Canada offer more 
resistance to indentation than those of the United States; the tamarack, white spruce, 
black spruce, banksian pine, white pine and white cedar of Canada offer less resistance. 
On the Pacific coast the western white spruce, white mountain pine and Douglas fir of 
Canada offer less resistance to indentation than those of the United States ; the yellow 
cypress of British Columbia offers more resistance to indentation than that of Alaska. 

To sum up the results of these tests : The tamarack, black spruce and white cedar 
of Canada were found to have less weight, less elasticity, less transverse strength, less 
resistance to longitudinal compression and less resistance to indentation than those of 
the United States ; the white spruce of Canada was found to have more weight, elasticity, 
transverse strength and resistance to longitudinal compression but less resistance to in- 
dentation; the banksian pine more elasticity, transverse strength and resistance to 
longitudinal compression, but less weight and resistance to indentation ; the red pine 
more resistance to longitudinal compression and to indentation, but less weight, 
elasticity and transverse strength : the white pine more elasticity and transverse strength, 
but less weight and resistance to longitudinal compression and to indentation; -the hem- 
lock more weight, elasticity, transverse strength and resistance to longitudinal com- 
pression, but less resistance to indentation. Of the Pacific coast trees the western white 
spruce. of Canada appeared by the tests to have more elasticity and transverse strength, 
but less weight and resistance to longitudinal compression and indentation than those of 
the United States ; the white mountain pine more weight, elasticity, transverse strength 
and resistance to longitudinal compression, but less resistance to indentation ; the Douglas 
fir more elasticity but less weight, transverse strength and resistance to longitudinal 
compression and indentation. The yellow cypress of British Columbia showed more 
weight, elasticity, transverse strength and resistance to longitudinal compression and 
indentation than those of Alaska. 

In tabular form the results of these tests were as follow ; the plus sign being used 
where the figure for the Canadian wood is higher, and the minus sign where it is lower 
than for woods of the same species of trees in the United States : — 

Woods op Canada and United States compared. 



Botanical Name. 



Atlantio Coast, 

Larix Americana 

Picea alba 

Picea nigra 

Pinus Banksiana 

Pinus resinosa 

Pinus strobus. 

Thuya occidentalis 

Tsuga Canadensis 

Pacific Coast, 

Picea Sitchensis. 

Pinus monticola 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii . . . 
Thuya excelsa 



English Name. 



Tamarack 

White spruce. . 
Black spruce... 
Banksian pine. 

Red pine. 

White pine. . . . 
White cedar . . . 
Hemlock 



Western white spruce.. 
White mountain pine. . 

Douglas fir 

Yellow spruce 



■ 

Specific 
gravity. 


Elasticity. 


Ultimate 

transverse 

strength. 


Resistance 
to longitu- 
dinal com- 
pression. 


+ 


+ 


+ 


-t- 


— 


4- 


+ 


-t- 




+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 


— 




+ 


+ 




1 

T 


+ 


+ 


-t- 





+ 






+ 


+ 


+ 


+ 



Resistance 

to in- 
dentation. 



+ 

+ 
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Tanning Values. 

The United States ceasus report for 1880 gives a table showing the amount of tan- 
nin contained in the bark of various North American trees, and those among them 
to be found in Canada are given below. 

The report says : " These determinations give the proportion of tannin. They do 
not indicate the real value of the bark of the species for tanning, which can only be ob- 
tained by actual experiments made on a large scale, other properties in the bark, be- 
sides the percentage of tannin, affecting the value of the leather prepared with it. 
These deterininations must, therefore, be regarded as approximations, which will serve, 
in some cases, to indicate species not now in general use for this purpose, which may be 
looked to as possible sources of tannin supply. The tannin in each case was deter- 
mined in the rossed bark ; that is, bark deprived of the main part of the outside coat- 
mg. ' 

Percentage op Tannin in Bark of Canadian Trees. 



i^ 



Botanical* Name. 



Castanea Aniericana , 

Picea nigra. 

Picea Engelmanni 

do 

Pseudotsuga Douglasii. 

Quercus alba 

do macrooarpa 

prinus 

prinoides (old tree) . . , 
do (young tree) , 

rubra 

tinctoria 

Tsuga Canadensis 

do Mertensiana 

do do 

do Pattoniana 



do 
do 
do 
do 
do 




Chestnut 
Black spruce 
Western white spruce 

do do 

do do 

Douglas fir 

White oak 

Burr oak 

Chestnut oak 

Yellow chestnut oak . 

do do 

Red or black oak 

Yellow oak 

Hemlock 

Western hemlock 

do do ... . 
Alpine hemlock 



Tannin. 



p. c. 



6 
7 

20 

17 

12 

13 

5 

4 

6 

4 

10 

4 

5 

13 

14 

15 

13 



25 
20 
56 
01 
60 
79 
99 
59 
25 
33 
33 
56 
90 
11 
42 
87 
79 



It appears from these tests that the western white spruce, the Douglas fir, the 
western hemlock and the Alpine hemlock, all British Columbian trees, have a greater 
percentage of tanning in their barks than the common hemlock. 
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APPENDIX ^'K." 

CANADIAN WOODS AND THEIR ECONOMIC USES. 

Lecture by the Hon. J. K. Ward, in the Somerville Course. 

{Montreal Herald, March 22, 1892,) 

In acceding to the request to prepare a paper to be read on this occasion on the 
Forest Trees of Canada, their use and commercial value, I did so on condition that my 
remarks would be of a practical character rather than theoretical or technical. What I 
will have to say has been acquired in the rough school of experience and not in academic 
halls or at the feet of wise men. Having spent more than half a century in the work- 
shop, the forest, on lake and river and in the saw-mill, I am sure you will not think it 
out of place or presumptuous on my part to try to impart some of the knowledge I may 
have acquired in the way indicated, though it be ever so little. 

The trees indigenous to our country and climate are of two classes, the coniferous 
or evergreen and deciduous or those that shed their leaves annually. 

Of the first-named class is the common cedar, one of the most useful in our woods. 
It abounds in nearly every part of the wooded country, is largely used for fence rails, 
pickets, posts, sills for buildings, telegraph posts, railway ties, where the line is straight, 
it being considered too soft to resist the pressure on curves. It is very light and durable, 
has a pleasant aroma, said^ be a protection against moths when used for drawers or 
chests. It also furnishes material for roof shingles for home use and exportation, a 
large quantity of which find their way into the United States from the Eastern Town- 
ships. 

Not the least important of the evergreens is the hemlock. It exists in great 
quantities in almost every part of the province, and is usually found mixed with other 
woods ; it is the cheapest class of sawed lumber that we have, is strong and durable 
when not exposed to the weather, and is used for rough work such as sheathing, roof 
boards for shingling on, holding nails better than almost any other wood, joists, studding, 
stable flooring, as it is said to be proof against rats gnawing through it on account of the 
prickly nature of the wood. But the great value of the tree when it is not too far from 
navigable water or rail is in its bark, which is almost invaluable for tanning purposes, 
and realizes from $4 to $7 a cord alongside railroad or barge. Trees that are taken for 
their bark are usually cut down and stript during the months of June and July, when 
it peels easily, but it is no pleasant task for those who have to do it, as the plague of 
black flies and mosquitoes prevailing at that time can only be appreciated by those who 
have had some experience in the bush at this particular season. The tree, after the bark 
is taken off, if not too far from river or mill, is made into saw-logs and sold to the 
lumbermen or taken to the mill and sawed on halves, the millman taking half for his 
labour, the farmer selling the other portion or hauling it home for his own use. The 
extract of hemlock is used in medicine for its narcotic properties. 

The balsam or sapin of the French, is of little commercial value. When large 
enough it is made into lumber. It is usually found in poor soil mixed with white spruce. 
It makes a nice ornamental tree, is graceful in shape, nicely pointed at the top and of a 
very dark green colour. 

Our ordinary white spruce, one of the best known and most useful of the ever- 
greens, is found in great plenty from Nova Scotia to the Ottawa, including the St. 
Lawrence and their tributaries, but it is not often seen west of the former river till we 
reach Lake Superior and Northern Manitoba. The wood of this tree is largely used for 
building purposes, making excellent floors and joisting timber, as well as for doors, sashes, 
mouldings and inside finishing when white pine is scarce. It also furnishes spars for 
sailing vessels, such at yards, masts, &c., as it is both light and strong. 
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The sea or black spruce of Nova Scotia and New Brunswick is largely used in, the 
frames of ships and when well salted is said to be almost as strong and durable as oak. 
I have seen a Nova Scotia barque with part of her frame exposed, as sound as the day 
it was put up, after eight years of service in many climes and scorms. The spruce ia 
also the favourite wood of puLpmakers, to be manufactured into paper, though other 
woods to some extent are used, the young trees being preferred. Vast quantities are 
cut down to supply the demand which is increasing very rapidly. Much of this material 
is taken to the United States in its natural state, where it enters free of import duty. 
Our government, I think unwisely, removed the export duty that existed until a year 
or two ago, thus hastening the denuding of our forests, and robbing the country of one 
of its principal sources of wealth. 

The next in order of this class is the tamarack or larch, sometimes known as hajik- 
matack. It is deciduous in character, and though it has fallen in value of late years 
owing to the decline of ship-building in Quebec, yet it ia an excellent wood, being little 
inferior to oak for strength and durability, and much more easily worked. Years ago 
I have sold it in Quebec for 25 cents a cubic foot, while to-day it is difficult to get for 
the same average quality 13 to 14 cents, and that for only a limited quantity. None of 
it is exported. What is made is principally used for sills, under plank sidewalks, and 
in the construction of a few small vessels and scows that are built for local purposes. 
The smaller trees are mostly made into railroad ties and cordwood which is considered 
an excellent steam producing fuel on account of its inflammability. Tamarack knees 
made out of the root of the tree are valuable to export. 

The red or Norway pine, another of the coniferous trees, is often found scattered 
with white pine, largely on the Ottawa and its tributaries ; it has much thicker sap 
than the other pines ; it is a valuable timber, strong and elastic, much used in this 
country for flooring, and the frames of railroad cars ; in England largely for flooring, 
joists and ship planking. 

We now come to what every lumberman considers the king of the forest in gran- 
deur, usefulness or value, the white or cork pine, or pinus slrobug of the scientists — the 
tree of all others that serves more purposes than we can enumerate. Among them the 
tiny match, the mast for the great ship, the frame of the sweet sounding piano, and 
wherever a soft, easy working wood is wanted either in the arts, the workshop or the 
factory, there it is t« be found. As an article of commerce it far surpasses in value and 
quantity that of any other wood, if not of all sorts put together. It supplies more 
freight for vessels coming into the St. Lawrence than any other commodity ; it gives 
more employment to wt^e-earning men than_any industry in our country, except agri- 
culture. Xt emploj^ more capita! in manipulating it, from the time the men leave for 
the woods in the fall to make, haul and drive the logs and timber to the mills — the building 
of mills for sawing, the construction of barges and steamboats to convey it to the 
market, as well as the large amount of freight furnished to railroads, the erection of 
factories to convert it to the various uses to which it is put. It is safe to say that the 
value of the output of pine lumber alone, produced in Canada, b at least $25,000,000, or 
two and a half times as much as that of any other manufacturing industry, and when we 
consider that 60 per cent is paid for labour and that nearly all to men representing a large 
population, you can readily see how important it is, either by legislation orotherwbe, to 
protect and conserve the source of this great factor in our prosperity. How can we extol 
sufficiently this monarch of the forest that we are so much indebted to 1 The tree when 
growing in the open country is of little or no value except as a shade tree, its lateral 
branches reaching almost to the ground, and it is in the dense forest that we have to 
look for the great tree of commerce, where nature acts the pruner. There the branches 
decay and drop off, the trunk shoots upward high above its neighbours seeking that 
which it was deprived of below, light and air. By this action of nature we get our clear 
pine, so much prized by mechanics. As the branches drop off the wood grows over them 
and we get the stately tree carrying its size well up and often attaining 60 or TO feet to 
the branches. I once saw a tree that measured 40 inches in diameter, 70 feet from the 
ground, without a knot or defect visible in this apace. Naturally, however, it ia very 
rare to get a log, or the best of timber without finding knots or defects as you get near 
8o— 8J 
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the heart, the remains of the dead branches that fell off in the tree's youth. My 
experience teaches me that white pine is of slow growth. The smallest tree that ought 
to be taken for saw-logs or timber should be at least fourteen inches at the butt. This 
K would take not less than fifty years to produce, and such a tree as I before described, as 

I much as one hundred and fifty. I have a white pine tree near my house that has not 

R gained more than three inches in twenty years, although it is a good rich soil, perhaps 

^: too rich. Large groves of pine are usually found on poor, light soil. I think conse- 

I quently that the bulk of the pine found under such circumstances, is apt to be punky or 

^i defective for the want, so to speak, of nourishment. The best pine is usually found on 

stronger soil mixed with hardwood. It is unpleasant to contemplate the want of this 
valuable timber. Once gone it is gone forever, and cannot be reproduced in our or our 
children's time, as unlike mineral or other products of the soil, the quantity produced 
from these is only limited by the amount of labour employed in producing them. Per- 
haps, however, time will find a substitute in some artificial wood, or employ metal to 
take its place. Hardwoods, to which I will briefly refer presently, that were once almost 
discarded, except for burning, are coming largely into use in consequence of the improved 
woodworking machinery, that has been devised of late years, making the work of pre- 
paring and completing joiner work much more simple and easy than it was to do the 
same thing in pine (when I served my time over 50 years ago, and when flooring, 
mortising, tenoning, striking mouldings out of dry spruce with hard knots was done by 
hand). The facilities also for reaching hardwoods and getting them to market will help 
to make up for the loss of this favourite material, which I hope is yet a long way off. I 
might say before closing this part of my subject that the magnificent cedar of British 
Columbia will no doubt largely take the place of white pine for joiner work. The 
Douglas fir will be a valuable substitute for our coarser woods, when they become scarce 
and high in price, that is if the railroads moderate rates coming east so as to come into 
competition with each other. It will, however, I am afraid, be some time before either 
takes place. 

The last of the soft wood that I will refer to is the basswood, linden or hois hlanc. 
It is usually found mixed with other woods, is a handsome tree growing tall and straight 
and often found from two to three feet in diameter, and sheds its leaves annually. It 
produces lumber that is much used by carriage-makers, furniture manufacturers and 
joiners for panels, (fee. This wood, when green, readily absorbs water and if put into 
the river to drive with other logs, many soon find their way to the bottom and are lost. 
Those that reach their destination lose much of their value for fine work by reason of water 
stain, (fee. The true way to manufacture basswood is to draw it direct from the stump to 
the saw-mill when possible. The white wood produced under such circumstances is 
capable of a fine finish and when work is properly done, shell-lacked and oiled, is almost 
in appearance equal to satin wood. The common or red portion of the log is mostly used 
for packing cases. I am not aware of any quantity of it being exported, most of it 
being produced in small mills for home use. 

Of the deciduous or leaf-shedding trees, the first I will refer to is the beech, a 
handsome shade tree with smooth bark and bearing a small triangular nut, not of an 
unpleasant taste. The wood is used for various purposes, such as carpenters' planes, 
shoemakers' lasts, bobbins and shuttles for cotton and woollen factories, and largely for 
firewood, as it makes excellent fuel. 

Birch, of which there are several species, principal among them being the large or 
yellow birch, is much used for furniture, by wheelwrights, for stair building, for hand- 
rails and balusters, and in ship building, forming a portion of the frame, flooring and 
keelson, being durable when kept wet. It is also largely exported to Europe as square 
timber. It is a tree of considerable size, often reaching 20 to 30 inches in diameter. 
It is also a favourite firewood. 

The white birch or hovZeaUy has within a few years become of some value when 
found within easy reach, having been turned to account for the manufacture of spools 
and spool wood for thread-makers, the white part of the wood only being used. It is 
made into squares varying from one inch, in eighths, to say two inches, and three or four 
feet long. Many ship loads have been shipped to England and Scotland the past de^ 
years, principally from the lower St. Lawrence. The red or heart being useless to ^^^ 
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spool-makers is either used as firewood or left to rot. There are vast quantities of this 
wood in the interior, too far from navigation or rail to be of any value. It is mostly 
found on poor soil, mixed with balsam, small spruce and cedar. It makes good firewood 
when dry. The bark is useful to the Indian for the making of his canoe ; the vessel 
for retaining the sap of the maple ; his drinking cup and the cover of his wigwam. 
The yellow birch also provides him a cough remedy by boiling the sap down to a syrup 
and lastly, though not least, it furnishes the proverbial birch rod, which though almost 
obsolete, sometimes does good service, even in these days of advanced ideas. Vast 
quantities of the dwarf or black birch have been used as withes in rafting logs, some con- 
cerns using as many as thirty or forty thousand in a season, each of them representing 
a young tree, but little of this is done at present. 

The elm is much admired as a shade tree, and is of considerable importance. The 
rock elm found in Ontario, being tough and durable, is much valued for planking the 
bottoms and bilges of vessels, and where there is chafing on the guards. Common elm 
is used for barrel staves ; it is not thought much of as fuel. 

Oak is one of the most valuable woods of commerce. The white and blue oaks of 
Ontario were famous for their great size and length, as well as strength and durability. 
In ship building it has no rival, except it be the live oak of Florida. For wagon-mak- 
ing and articles requiring strength, it is invaluable, and is much used in the better class 
of furniture. The white oak found in Quebec is small and of little value ; the red oak, 
however, is of good size, it makes excellent inside floors, and is much admired for house- 
hold furniture. It is also valuable for hogshead staves ; it makes, when dry, a hot fire, 
and is said to be good for burning out stoves. 

Black walnut is almost a thing of the past, although forty or fifty years ago in the 
country between Guelph, the St. Clair River and Lake Erie it was cut down, burnt or 
put to the commonest uses, such as fence- posts, rails, hog-pens, <fec. The value of this wood 
has changed so much since that time that I once saw a log which cost three hundred 
dollars delivered in Troy, N.Y. 

Of the maples there are many varieties, two only which we will refer to, what are 
commonly known as the soft and hard species. The former is a rapid growing tree, 
found in low lands as well as on the hill-side, makes, when dry, a good firewood ; when 
sawed into lumber is used for floors, furniture, gunstocks, and lasts. It is compara- 
tively soft and easy to work. The hard, or commonly known as the sugar or rock maple, 
is one of the handsomest and most useful of our forest trees. It is emblematical of our 
nationality, is found in almost every part of the country either as shade or ornamental, 
or as a wood of commerce. As a shade tree it is hardly excelled by any other for the 
beauty of its foliage or the symmetry of its proportions. Who is it that has not ad- 
mired the elegance and richness of the curly and birdseye maple, when worked into bed- 
room sets of furniture, and then the many uses it is put to, where strength and durability 
are required. By the millwright it is preferred to any other of our woods for boxes and 
bearings, for shafting when running in water, as well as cogs or teeth for gearing 
wheels. It is also a favourite wood with the lumberman, as it supplies him with one of 
the best materials for axe-handles, handspikes and cant-hooks for river driving, <kc. As 
a sugar producing tree it is of great importance, saving a good deal of money to the far- 
mer, as well as employment at a season when there is little else to do, and affording 
amusement to the young in having a sugar bee and a good time generally. Though a 
slow grower it will always remain a favourite. 

The hickory, a tree of many species, is highly esteemed as being perhaps the best 
heat producing wood in our country, being considered better for this purpose than even 
the rock maple. It is much more plentiful in Ontario than Quebec. For toughness and 
strength it is not excelled by any of our forest trees, and consequently is largely used 
for axe-handles, and agricultural implement makers use it where strength and lightness 
are required. 

Before closing I wish to call your attention to the desirability of doing what we can 
towards conserving our forest wealth. I think I am safe in saying that the yearly value 
of forest products in Canada is not less than $40,000,000. Forests are also the regu- 
lators of the flow of water, holding it back in the glades and swamps, and thus pre- 
venting often times what might otherwise be disastrous floods. 
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APPENDIX ^L." 

" THE BATTLE OF THE FORESTS." 

(By Prof, B, E. Fernow.) 

In an article in the ^ew Science Beview, October, 1894, Mr. Charles Barnard gives 
an account of papers read before the August meeting of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, one of them being as follows : — 

The paper read at one of the evening sessions by Prof. B. E. Fernow, Chief of the 
Forestry Department at Washington, was profusely illustrated, and, while technical in 
its character, treated of subjects that are of vital importance to all the people. After 
an instructive and exhaustive history of the rise and progress of the vast forests that 
once covered the larger part of this country, and after showing the once enormous 
extent of our forest wealth, Professor Fernow took up the subject of man's interference 
in the great century-long battle that always goes on in all wooded lands between the 
weak and the vigorous trees, each striving for a foothold in the soil and a chance to enjoy 
sun and air. 

Forest growth begins on barren sands or bare rocks, by the starting of shrubs and 
small plants, that, dying, leave their remains to form a humus or soil in which better 
and larger plants may grow. Trees create soil through their own decay and death, and 
by catching and holding water and drifting material of all kinds. A forest in active 
operation creates its own soil at the rate of one foot in five hundred years. The lumber- 
man can strip an acre of forest of its trees in a few days, and leave the soil that it cost 
two thousand years to lay down, to be totally ruined and destroyed in a few months. 
The natural processes that instantly follow the cutting ofi" or burning of a forest area, 
and the correct methods of controlling them and the proper means to be used in saving 
our forest wealth, form the science of forestry. A rapid and graphic study of this 
science made the most interesting and valuable part of Professor Fernow's paper. 

Bain falling on forest-covered land meets with an elastic surface. The leaves break 
up its down-pour, and the trees and the vegetable growth under them act precisely as a 
sponge, checking the on-rush of the water, holding it back, and allowing it to seep slowly 
away, without injury to the soil. Forests act as moisture holders, and keep the air 
damp by checking too rapid evaporation. Drying winds and the direct aunlight act 
more slowly in woods bhan on bare hillsides. Strip the land of its trees by axe or fire, 
and the rain strikes the soil with full force, accumulates in swift rivulets, plows up the 
soil, and sweeps it away to lower levels. The process is simple ; the results are enor- 
mously destructive. Streams that in forests ran evenly throughout the greater part of 
the year, become capricious and uncertain, now raging in destructive floods and torrents 
now dwindling to mere rivulets, of no value to the miller or boatman. With incredible 
rapidity the costly soil of mountain slopes is swept away and lost, after the forests dis- 
appear. The soil gone, the rains sweep down loose rock, and cover the once fertile val- 
leys with wastes of sand and gravel. The process begins everywhere the moment the 
trees are gone, and increases in destructiveness from year to year, leaving stony wastes 
on the mountains and a wilderness in the valleys. That we do not see more miles of 
ruined land and sterile mountain side ; that our country is not as much impoverished 
and desolate as Spain and parts of France, is simply because we have not gone far 
enough. The process has begun already, on a gigantic scale, in several of our states, and 
it is only a question of time when the states, combined or singly, must interfere and 
control the farmer, the miner, and lumberman, who are now so barbarously destroying 
the present and potential wealth of the country. Well may foreign writers, seeing our 
wasteful methods of tree cutting, and viewing our inexcusable forest fires, say that we 
are "a barbarous and uncivilized people." 
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The science of forestry offers both prevention and cure in forest control and reforesting. 
Reforesting, or restoring land to a tree-growing condition, is expensive and comparatively 
slow, so that its general adoption upon a large scale in this country is perhaps doubtful. 
Forest control we can and must institute at once. 

The replanting of forests as practised on the barren and valueless mountains of 
France was fully described in Professor Fernowls paper, and is interesting, as it is quiteS 
possible that some modifications of it may yet prove profitable wherever the price of land 
will warrant tree culture. These mountains being absolutely denuded of all soil, are 
washed by every rain, the dobris covering the farm lands below. The first step is to 
check the too rapid flow of storm water, by building little dams of wickerwork on the 
slopes to catch the water, and compel it to flow slowly in a series of pools and tiny 
waterfalls. In these slack waters, or catch basins, the drift sand gather and forms little 
plateaus of soil that in a very short time will sustain a growth of small hardy trees. 
The roots bind and hold the new soil, and in a comparatively short time the barren hill- 
sides are green with infant forests. Where the slopes are steep, and the damage has 
been great, masonry dams are used, and soil is carried up and put behind the dams to 
give a foothold to the young trees. Such prepared hillsides at once begin to act as 
water-holders, restraining floods, and preventing droughts ; in fact, restoring forest con- 
ditions. Whether this work will pay here is simply a question of the cost of labour, 
and the value of the land, the water and the lumber crop. It pays some return at once, 
by preventing further destruction of good land, and by saving the water and controlling 
the streams. In New Jersey, where water is money, it would undoubtedly be profitable 
to reforest many square miles of now valueless mountain sides. There can be no question 
that in time it will repay to reforest barren mountain sides that are in reasonable reach 
of large cities, because of the value of the water restrained and restored by forest growth. 
Ultimately, the lumber crop would be added to the water crop. 

Concerning the control of forest lands, Professor Fernow's paper was most impres- 
sive. We must do it, or some day meet a lumber and water famine, and see our valley 
farm lands ruined, and our rivers obstructed, aud our cities water-starved. Forest con- 
trol means simply intelligent supervision over the cutting of trees. The farmer and 
forest land owner claims he has a right to do as he pleases with his own. Such right 
implies no injury to others. In the case of forest lands, the right to cut down the trees 
conflicts with the rights of the entire community, and the rights of posterity — and f os- 
terity has moral rights, if not legal rights. Fortunately, forest control is not the mere 
suggestion of science. Forest control is a science itself. Just as in France the science 
of reforestry is carried on as a function of government, so in Germany forest control is a 
proper and profitable branch of the general government. Trained foresters, the police 
of the woods, patrol all forest lands, protect the trees from fire, decide what trees shall 
be cut each year, and how and when every single tree shall be felled. Poor and un- 
'desirable species are culled out, and valuable commercial varieties saved and protected 
till of merchantable size. Bare hillsides and all cheap or comparatively valueless agricul- 
tural lands, are replanted and made to yield a timber crop where no other crop will grow. 
In this country. State control of forests must come, and come soon ; and the public 
forester must soon stay the hand of the farmer and lumberman. The question is one of 
vital importance, involving many diverging and apparently conflicting interests. The 
highest skill and the widest knowledge must be brought by our State legislators to bear 
on this question of our forests. Forest preservation does not mean shutting up the woods 
to useless decay and overgrowth. Intelligent forestry means simply control ; preserv- 
ation and protection first, and then the proper and business-like cutting of this, the 
greatest crop that the soil has ever yielded. As we now stand idle, while the forest fires 
bring on us a loss of millions every year, and while the unintelligent wood-chopper is 
permitted to do as he will with what is not truly his own, we are justly charged with 
being " a barbarous people." " Woodman, spare that tree," was once a sentiment. It 
is now a command of scientific duty. 

Closely allied to the paper by Professor Fernow, were a number of short papers 
read before the American Forestry Association, that held its sessions during the week 
of the American Association meetings. The eighteen papers submitted had all, with 
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one exception, immediate connection with the science of forestry. The one exception 
was a descriptive illustrated paper by Horace C. Hovey of Newburyport, Mass., upon 
the petrified forests of Arizona. This paper while entertaining, as an account of a visit 
to these curious geologic remains, had no direct bearing on forestry as a science, Its 
most valuable point in the interest of geology was the wanton destruction of these 
^curious and beautiful relics of ancient forest life by persons who only see in them so 
much money to be won from their ruin and extinction, and the suggestion that the law 
should be invoked to protect this remarkable deposit before it be too late. 

The remaining papers were all written by experts in the science of forestry, and 
were valuable as showing the present position of the science in this country as far as it 
relates to the actual control of our woodland wealth. The forests in all our states are 
now being made the subject of careful study, both by individuals, scientists and Forestry 
Commissions under State and Federal control. In some instances the matter is under 
the care of state geologists and state experiment stations. The study of forest fires 
and their prevention is also the subject of earnest study in several states, notably in 
New Jersey, where a complete system of fire protection is under consideration. The 
consensus of opinion at the meetings seemed to be that we must copy the forestry laws 
of Germany, and establish regular paid forest fire departments and patrol. All the 
papers of this association, while almost wholly technical, seemed to be worthy of the 
most earnest public attention, because it was evident from the tone of the discussions of 
the association that the great need to-day in this country is forest education. It is not 
that the great mass of the people are indifierent or careless ; it is not that they are will- 
ingly allowing the lumberman and farmer to ruin the public wealth invested in trees, 
but that the people do not realize how serious the matter is, how gigantic is the annual 
commercial loss occasioned by forest fires and how ill directed our forest depletion. The 
country seems well wooded to the uninstructed eye. The desolated hill country, bereft 
of its trees, is seldom seen, and the demand for wood is enormous. These things have 
led to a certain public indifierence that is plainly reflected in all our legislatures, and it 
was clearly the desire of the Forestry Association that educators throughout the country 
should bring the public to a realizing sense of the value of forestry science in saving our 
woodland wealth before it is completely lost. 



APPEi^DIX " M." 

PULP WOOD AND WOOD PULP. 

The Production op Wood Pulp. 

(From Report of Commission on Forest Reservation,) 

The wood pulp industry may be said to have commenced in the year 1846. But 
its development during the first thirty years was decidedly slow. Since 1876, however, 
the production of this material has increased rapidly. Its preindustrial period was 
known only to the chemist. Cellulose was made in the laboratory in 1840, but it was 
not manufactured, commercially, till 1852. Ground wood was first used for paper- 
making about the year 1846, when it was manufactured by Keller, under a patent 
taken out in Saxony in the previous year. Since that date, many improvements have 
been made in the machinery and methods used in grinding, the main object being to 
produce a longer and finer fibre. The fibres of the wood are torn away by mechanical 
pressure against a revolving grindstone, in contact with water. No chemical treatment 
of the wood is necessary, the only requirements of this industry being cheap wood, 
abundant water power and suitable machinery. 
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Frocesaes, such aa Sinclair's, have long been in use for pulping very finely out con- 
iferous wood, and in the Paris eshibition of 1880, one of the moat prominent objects 
exhibited in the Norwegian section, was a pdle de bois or papier ^nachS, made in this way 
from pine wood, and worked into cardboard and various moulded panellings, ifec. It 
has been found, moreover, that in this way the whole of a pine tree trunk — branches, 
needles, and all — can be converted into paper without waste. Saplings, which it would 
not pay to out for firewood, are now profitably worked up in this way into pasteboard. 

By the chemical processes for manufacturing wood pulp, a good class of pulp is 
made from the quick-growing poplar and from spruce. The wood of the slower growing 
linden or basswood, makes an equally valuable white paper pulp. 

Oak can also be used, though yielding an inferior product that requires bleaching. 
One great advantage in the method is that the tannin in the oak is obtained as a bye- 
product, and the chemicals with it in the lye being rather an aid than a hindrance to 
the tanning process, it is found that hides can be perfectly tanned in it in ten days. 
This seems to offer to the cultivator of oak coppice, or the enterprising planter of 
poplars, a most important source of income, whilst in coniferous plantations, there need 
be absolutely no waste. 

The chemical preparation of fibre has given rise to two dbtinct processes — the soda 
process and the acid process. 

Chemical pulp (cellulose) is used as an. adjunct with esparto rags or mechanical 
pulp, in the manufacture of news, printing, colours, and some kinds of wrapping paper. 
It forms (according to Mr. Routledge) an excellent succedane, or filler up, and bleaches 
to a high colour. Fine prints are also manufactured exclusively from acid pulp. 

Mechanical pulp is chiefiy used as an adjunct in the manufacture of news, cheap 
printings, and wall-papers, but there are several distinct classes of paper made from it, 
■without any other ingredient, viz., wood-pulp middles from white pine pulp, and various 
self-coloured wrappings, and tinted wall-papers from brown, sometimes styled patent, 
pulp. 

Another important use is for wood pulp boards and so-called " patent " or brown 
boards, the latter being produced from brown pine pulp, and the former from white 
pine pulp. 

The consumption of wood pulp boards is increasing rapidly, chiefly for making 
paper boxes, for which they possess certain advantages over straw boards. 

Although almo.st any wood can be converted into pulp, experience has hitherto 
decided in favour of conifers of a certain age. 

For chemical pulp, trees on an average of twenty years' growth, and a thickness of 
six to eight inches at the base of the stem, are said to be the best. Younger wood is 
more tractable by chemical means, but produces a fibre of inferior quality. Older wood 
requires stronger chemicals to remove the encrusting matter, and possesses no compensat- 
ing advantages. 

In Canada, many species of wood have been utilized, amongst which may be men- 
tioned pine, poplar, spruce, willow, baaswood, cedar, hemlock, maple and birch. 

Poplar pulp remains white, birch becomes pink, maple turns of a purple tint, and 
basswood, reddish after grinding. 

The practical operations concerned in the manufacture of pulp from wood, by the 
caustic soda process, may be divided into the following : Barking, sawing, chopping, 
crushing, boiling or digesting, washing and bleaching, treatment for sale as half-stuff, 
and Hoda recovery. 

THE WOOD PULP INDUSTRY. 

(From the " Canadian Trade Review," S^tk A'ovember, 1893.) 

Of all our industries the public at large know less of that of converting wood 
into paper than perhaps any other. The raw material and the finished product seem so 
contrary in nature that few outside the trade have any conception of the processes by 
which wood is converted into paper, nor of the extent or the possibilities of this singular 
and interesting triumph of scientific skill. Paper to be made from rags presents no 
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difficulty to the ijiagination as their affinity is a natural one, but to look at a spruce tree 
to-day growing in a forest and to think that in a few days it will come to us as the 
wrapping of a parcel or as a newspaper, it is indeed hard to realize. 

There are two kinds of wood pulp, one called mechanical which is produced by 
grinding the wood between stones, the other is called chemical which is produced by 
cooking in large boilers under heavy steam pressure. There are two ways of producing, 
one called the soda, and the other the acid process, the wood fibre being cut into chips 
is cooked in liquor of either alkali or sulphate of lime. 

The market value of mechanical is $20 per ton, and chemical 2f to 5 cents per pound 
according to quality of fibre. Mechanical pulp is used generally wherever a very cheap 
paper is required, and is used to the extent of 80* to 90 per cent of the ordinary daily 
papers, whereas the chemical having strong fibre is used for the better grades of paper, 
calling for strength and cleanliness, such as book and writing. By the use of the two 
articles the price of paper is greatly reduced, as they have brought down the price of 
rags to one-third of their former value before these substitutes were introduced. From 
the nature of the ground wood, exposure to the sun, indeed to the atmosphere of a room, 
changes its colour to a dirty yellow, and this to a limited extent also applies to the acid 
chemical pulp. So that in cases where a paper is wanted to keep its colour no acid 
pulp is used on account of the extreme difficulty of eliminating traces of sulphur from 
the paper. Soda chemical fibre pulp on the other hand being naturally free from the 
encrusting material, contains nothing but pure fibre, and consequently is available for 
the manufacture of any papers of a better quality. There was at first great difficulty 
in introducing these pulps to paper-makers, and to get paper buyers to take paper con- 
taining any portion of them. But the trade has so far changed that realizing the public 
appreciated cheap and good paper, which can be made from wood pulp, they have brought 
it largely into use. The manufacture is pursued at East Angus and other places in 
Canada. The firm who introduced the process — Messrs. Angus and Logan — continued 
this manufacture alone for 10 years, and during that time they converted all the pulp 
they made into paper at their mills. A number of paper mills in Canada make their own 
wood pulp. Other mills make both chemical and mechanical ground wood pulp for sale to 
paper mills in Canada, and for export to the United States and Great Britain. The duty 
on this article in the States is, as we said last week, almost prohibitive — 10 per cent on 
mechanical and $6 to $8 per ton on chemical. A cord of wood produces about 900 lbs. of 
chemical and about 1,400 lbs. ground wood or mechanical. In the Dominion there is now 
made about 50 tons of sulphite or acid pulp, 50 tons of soda pulp and 100 tons ground 
wood pulp per day. In order to produce this quantity of sulphite and soda pulp about 
225 cords of wood are required daily or 70,000 cords per year, and to produce ground 
wood manufactured about 160 cords daily or 32,000 cords a year. 

It depends on the quality and weight of paper required to determine how much 
pulp is required per ton. The making and use of chemical and mechanical fibre in the 
United States is enormous as compared to Canadian production, and our neighbours 
across the line are finding themselves very short of spruce wood to make pulp. In con- 
sequence the large United States mill-owners and capitalists have been buying up 
large tracts of woodland in Canada to get the control of growing wood thereon, 
as well as buying all the cut wood they can lay their hands on. As the matter now 
stands the United States come into Canada and take out our logs free of export duty 
in large quantities. All that short-sighted improvident Canada gets in the transaction 
is the cost of the stumpage. If Canadians want to send a ton of pulp into the United 
States they are charged duty, or if Canadians want to send in sawn spruce lumber $2 
per 1,000 feet is exacted. The net result is that the Government of Canada offer a 
premium to the United States manufacturer of wood pulp or sawn lumber, as the case 
may be, and in proportion handicaps the native industry. The saw-mUl owners and the 
pulp makers have interviewed the government repeatedly and have pointed out the in- 
justice of the position. The position can be stated in a few words. Canada owns raw 
material required for a large manufacturing industry. She has the men, the skill, the 
capital, needed for converting that raw material into one of great value. The United 
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States needs that raw material, but will not allow its manufactured product to enter the 
States except by paying exorbitant duties. For every dollar Canada gets by exporting 
this article she would get a hundred or a thousand if she used it at home, in supporting 
Canadian labour and capital. Are we then so reckless of our resources, so dull, so slow, 
so careless of national interests as to allow a rival nation to clear out our raw materials 
for the price of an old song, to take away our labour for our mills, and deprive our skill 
and capital of profitable employment, to make our people literally mere " hewers of 
wood" for a more enterprising neighbour? Unless we are content to rest under 
such disgrace, we shall put an export duty on spruce and on pine saw-logs, at least equiva- 
lent to the duty the States impose on sawn lumber and pulp, say $4 per cord on pulp- 
wood. 

CANADA'S TIMBER AND PULP. 

{^New York Journal of Commerce^ 1893,) 

The "Ways and Means Committee has done well in putting timber on the free list, 
but it was hoped that it would put all lumber and wood pulp on the free list. We are 
brought to a consideration of this subject from the remarks made by the Hon. Mr. 
Foster, Finance Minister of the Canadian Government, in which he intimates that the 
existing conditions of the interchange of forest products between this country and 
Canada cannot any longer be permitted to remain in their present unsatisfactory state. 
The threat made by our western lumbermen that they will make the waters of the Jake 
smooth towing over Canadian logs to start their mills in Michigan now that they have 
used up their own timber, has forced the Canadian Government to inquire into the con- 
ditions ; and although Mr. Foster does not appear to distinctly state that it is the in- 
tention of his goverment to reimpose the export duties, he leaves no question that this 
must be the outcome in case we still persist in exacting heavy duties on Canadian lumber 
and pulp. 

His remarks are sufficiently clear on this point to leave little doubt of the result. 
When he says : " If conditions remain as they are, when Parliament meets it will become 
a subject for very grave consideration whether the interests of Canada and her lumber 
and pulp productions generally, both present and prospective, will not require a strong 
remedy," and intimates that remedy to be " the imposition of an equivalent export duty 
on logs exported to any country which imposes heavy duties on Canadian lumber and 
pulp." 

It is well known that there is in Canada a very strong feeling, among those at 
least whose mills have been forced to close down, from what they claim to be an unfair 
discrimination in favour of the manufactures of this country by the Canadian Govern- 
ment ; and some go so far as to ask for an export duty higher than the United States 
import duties on Canadian lumber and pulp, as our lumbermen have always insisted 
that $2 a thousand feet was only a fair rate of duty to protect the saw-milling industry 
of the United States, so long as they had timber, and the Canadians think, now that 
the Michigan millmen must depend on Canadian timber for the future, that it is but 
just their own agreement should apply to protect the Canadian milling industry, but 
this idea Mr. Foster does not appear to entertain, for he speaks only of " an equivalent 
rate of export duty," and leaves it optional with us to have free logs and pulpwood in 
exchange for free lumber and pulp. 

Many of our best informed people believe, irrespective of protective or free trade 
principles, that the time has arrived when the conditions of our forests, especially those 
containing white pine and spruce, require most careful consideration to try to extend 
their usefulness as long as possible, so as not to leave us in a position of having to de- 
pend on t he generosity of others for our own requirements of such indispensable material 
as white pine and spruce lumber and pulp. Even now the aspect is by no means re- 
assuring, for we get from the extra census bulletin of 1890, relating to the Faw-milling 
industry of our great white pine producing states — Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota 
— an insight into their condition at that time, when it would appear that outside of that 
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owned by the Federal and State governments, the quantity of white pine barely reached 
50,000,000,000 feet, while the amount cut during the census year reached the enormous 
total of 10,670,000,000 feet, or over one-fifth as much, the remarks made on this point 
being : " The manufacturers' holdings of such timber are only sufficient to supply them 
for about five years at the present rate of cutting. The quantity in reserve is believed 
to be principally that standing on lands owned by the Federal and State governments." 

Since then, the three years' cutting of pine in Michigan has about gleaned the 
lower peninsula of this timber held by the millmen. The largest amount now held by 
any one party is that of Mr. David Ward, of Detroit, which he is withholding from the 
market at present. And, while the Saginaw River is largely dependent on Canadian 
logs to stock its mills, the Muskegon, the next largest producing river, is styled in a 
recent issue of the Chicago Timberman " A Worn-out Stream " — a sad picture to those 
who remember what the Muskegon River was in its earlier days ; and Muskegon itself 
has dropped from one of the greatest lumber producing centres of the world to a posi- 
tion of unimportance. From over 750,000,000 feet of annual production only a few 
years ago, it has fallen to about 100,000,000 feet at the present time, of poor average 
quality — the mere clearings up of the great hauling operations of the past. 

And the same may be said of the great tributary of the Saginaw, the Tittabauassee, 
which, in 1882, turned out over 600,000,000 feet of logs. In fact, the lower peninsula 
of Michigan, which up to last year gave the largest production of sawn pine lumber of 
any State of the Union, may be said to be now out of the field for the future as a pine 
lumber producer. There then remains, outside of Wisconsin and Minnesota, but the 
limited tracts of white pine still uncut in the Alleghany mountains south of Pennsyl- 
vania, which, like her sister states of New York and the New England States, has now 
parted with the white pine of commercial importance, while Wisconsin and Minnesota 
are fast using up the limited quantity left here. So that, in so far as regards white 
pine, it would appear that the case is even now past repair. 

And whatever may be said about the white pine will apply with fully as great force 
to spruce, for this being a peculiarly northern wood, we must, whether we like it or not, 
depend on Canada for supplies of this timber, both for lumber and pulp. An examina- 
tion of the reports of Professor Sargent, respecting the amount of spruce remaining 
uncut in 1880, showing at that time barely a supply for ten years in the New England 
States, which would have been pretty well harvested by this time if the same quality 
and amount had been cut continuously since his report was made, and the almost 
mathematical accuracy of his estimate of the white pine of Michigan, when carefully 
considered, should cause us to regard his other estimates with confidence. His estimates 
of the white pine of Michigan were to include only trees of twelve inches in diameter, 
twenty feet from the ground, whereas, most of the timber cut for the past half dozen 
years has been from trees that were not to be taken into consideration, and which 
should have been allowed to grow to supply timber for the future, and not leave the 
state, as now, wholly gleaned of pine timber. Pine and spruce lumber and pulp should 
be admitted free. 



THE CUTTING OF TIMBER FOR PULPWOOD. 

(Report of Commission on Forest Reservation,) 

The conditions which obtain in the area covered by the Adirondack Park of the 
state of New York, in so far as the forest itself is concerned, are analogous to those in 
the wooded parts of Ontario, and the following extracts from the report of the New 
York Forest Commission for 1891, relating to the wood pulp industry, the tendency to 
a natural regeneration of the forest under favourable circumstances, &c., are interesting 
in view of what is going on in our own province : — 

"The manufacture of paper from wood is a comparatively new industry in this 
country. Its rapid development and the consequent increase in the consumption of 
valuable forest products demands the attention of everyone interested in American 
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forestry. The introduction of wood pulp was regarded with satisfaction by students of 
the forestry question, because they saw in its use a market for certain small-sized 
timber,the sale of which is necessary to an economic forestry management. The suc- 
cessful pecuniary results obtained in the management of European forests are due, 
largely, to the fact that there is a market for everything that is left after cutting the 
large-sized timber ; and so the advent of the wood pulp industry encouraged our forestry 
people to believe that operations in interlucation could now be carried on as the sale of 
the thinnings would cover the expense. 

" But the consumption of timber by the pulp mills has increased so rapidly as to 
endanger, instead of promote, the welfare of our forests. In the last eight years, the 
amount of timber used for this purpose has increased 500 per cent. In the year just 
passed, 1891, the timber cut for wood pulp in the great forest of Northern New York, 
was equal to one-third the amount cut by the lumbermen. 

" It is not the increased consumption of this forest product that is so noticeable, 
but the fact that the entire amount consumed is taken from young trees. Only a small 
amount of pulp timber can be gathered from the limbs and tops left by lumbering 
operations. Spruce and balsam furnish the main supply, and owing to their excurrent 
growth, only the tree trunks of these varieties are available. 

" The pulp mills on the eastern side of the great forest use timber whose diameter 
runs from fourteen down to six inches. On the west side, the mills on the Black River 
use wood with a diameter as low as three inches. It will thus be seen that the intro- 
duction of wood pulp, while it might be a valuable factor in economic forestry under 
proper management and restrictions, now indicates a speedy extinction of the conifers. 

" The mills on the Upper Hudson use poplar to an extent of twenty-five per cent, 
and spruce for the balance ; but the proportion of poplar used is growing less each year. 
The mills on the Black River use spruce, balsam, poplar, and some small second growth 
pine. Hemlock is used to some extent, when mixed with other kinds of wood. In 
making chemical fibre, however, the sulphite mills can use one-third hemlock. Tama- 
rack is also used in small quantities, but it is a dark-coloured wood, and makes a dark, 
although strong paper. No cedar is used, nor any hardwood. On the Hudson, the 
pulp timber is cut in the same length as logs, and is floated down the streams with the 
log drives. It is cut thirteen feet long, and is sent to the mill with the bark on. The 
most of the pulp timber for the Black River mills comes from St. Lawrence and Lewis 
counties, where it is cut into four foot lengths, measured, and sold by the cord, and 
shipped then over the Carthage and Adirondack Railroad. A large proportion of the 
pulp timber cut in Lewis and St. Lawrence counties is peeled before it is taken from 
the forest, thereby obviating the use of barking machines at the mills. This supply of 
peeled timber is cut during the bark season, which lasts from 20th May to 15th August, 
before or after which time the bark will not peel. 

" In estimates of a general character, one cord of timber is said to make one ton 
of brown pulp, dry weight ; but the actual results indicate that a cord of wood will 
produce only 1,800 pounds. In the chemical process, two cords of wood are consumed 
making a ton of dry pulp, or chemical fibre, as it is called. 

" Wood pulp, or cellulose, when first manufactured in this country, was used for 
paper only, and to a comparatively small extent. But the industry has developed with 
surprising rapidity, and now almost the entire bulk of newspaper stock is made from 
wood. Other uses for it have been discovered, and these new adaptations are multiply- 
ing each year. Under the name of indurated fibre, it is used to a large extent in 
making tubs, pails, barrels, kitchen ware, coffins, carriage bodies, furniture and building 
material. In this state there are pulp mills at Oswego and Lockport which manufacture 
various wares of indurated fibre, but these mills do not obtain their timber supply from 
the Adirondack forest. Wood pulp is also used to some extent in the manufacture of 
gunpowder. 

** Prof. B. E. Fernow, of the Forestry Bureau, at Washington, says in his last 
annual report : — * While the use of timber has been superseded in ship building, the 
latest torpedo ram of the Austrian navy received a protective armour of cellulose, and our 
own new vessels are to be similarly provided. While this armour is to render the effect 
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of shots less disastrous by stopping up leaks, on the other hand, bullets for rifle use are 
made from paper pulp. Of food products, sugar (glucose) and alcohol can be derived 
from it, and materials resembling leather, cloth, and silk have been successfully manu- 
factured from it. An entire hotel has been lately built in Hamburg, Germany, of 
material of which pulp forms the basis, and it also forms the basis of a superior lime 
mortar, fire and water proof for covering and finishing walls. 

"The state of New York leads all other states in the manufacture of wood 
pulp, having seventy-five mills engaged in the industry, out of the 237 mills in the 
United States. Wisconsin comes next, with twenty-six mills ; then comes Maine, with 
twenty-four ; and then New Hampshire and Vermont with eighteen each. Canada has 
also a very large production of wood pulp from its thirty-three mills, besides supplying 
large quantities of timber to mills situated in the United States. 

" Of the seventy-five mills in the state of New York, sixty-four mills draw their 
entire supply from the great forest of Northern New York, or what is known as the 
Adirondack woods." 

THE FINANCE MINISTER ON SAW-LOGS AND PULPWOOD. 

From " The Canadian Trade Review. ^^ 

Since our last week's article on wood pulp, in which we made a strong protest 
against sending our raw materials to the States, the Finance Minister has declared that 
the question will require the gravest consideration of Parliament next sessicfti. The duty 
of Canada is to make hay while the sun shines. The Americans must have our logs or 
close their mills, or buy our manufactured lumber and our pulpwood or close their paper 
mills in New York and New England. If we put an export duty on them they will still 
largely go to the States, but we shall have a revenue out of them. The true, sensible 
course is to keep the logs at home, and let Americans buy the manufactured article, which 
they would be compelled to do, as their native supplies are fast disappearing. 

SIR CHAS. TUPPER, BART., ON WOOD PULP IN UNITED KINGDOM. 
{CircvZar^ Department of Trade and Commerce^ July 6th, 1893.) 

Department op Trade and Commerce, Ottawa, July 6th, 1893. 

I am directed by the Honourable the Minister of Trade and Commerce to call your 
' attention to information that has reached this department through the High Commis- 
sioner in London, having reference to the demand for, and importation of wood pulp 
into Great Britain, which would seem to indicate that with the resources at the com- 
mand of Canadian manufacturers of the article an extensive trade could be worked up 
with the consumers in that country. 

The information may be summarized as follows : — 

Most of the pulp imported into Great Britain is from Germany and Scandinavia. 

The best sulphite pulps are made in Germany, though large quantities are also 
made in Scandinavia and Austria, those from the latter country being very good. 

The products of the best known works in Germany bring high prices, samples from 
some of them are marked as being worth in Liverpool £\\ 5s., £\2 5s., £\2 10s., £12 
15s., <£13 5s., £13 10s., and £16, less 2 J per cent per ton. 

Samples of sulphite pulp from Norway are marked £12, £12 5s., £12 10s., and 
£13 5s. ; of Scandinavian pulp, £12 5s., £12 10s., £13 5s. ; of Austrian, £12 10s., 
and £13. 10s. These samples can be seen 4t this office by any one interested in the trade. 

In Norway and Sweden different kinds of wood pulps are made, viz. : soda pulp 
and mechanical pulp, these latter being quoted on the 14th June, 1893, at about 40s. 
to 60s. per ton. 

The different qualities of wood pulp are legion, and it seems there is not much 
difficulty in finding a market for all that is made. 
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It is stated that the consumption of wood pulp in Great Britain is at present 
enormous, and is increasing rapidly, more having been imported during the past year 
than ever before. The use of rags has fallen off, partly owing to the restrictions that 
have been imposed upon the importation thereof from cholera-infected countries, such 
restrictions remaining still in force, and may continue for an indefinite period. It would 
also appear that there is a large demand for the better quality of pulp in the United 
States, large quantities being shipped there from Germany, while, though at the same 
time the United States export pulp to Europe, the quantity manufactured is not equal 
to the home demand. 

Appended are quotations fron\ the High Commissiener's letter bearing date June 
14th, 1893. 

W. G. Parmelee, 

Deputy Minister, 

Extract from Sir Charles Tupper's letter : — 

I have been making some inquiry as to the demand for wood pulp of various 
qualities in this country, and find that most of the product is at present imported from 
Germany and Scandinavia. 

I have obtained some samples of German wood pulp, which I send you, and I also 
quote a letter explanatory of them, that has been received from manufacturers of paper 
in a large way of business : — 

" The best sulphite pulps are undoubtedly made in Germany. Large quantities are 
also made in Scandinavia and Austria, those from the latter country being also very 
good. In Norway and Sweden different kinds of wood pulps are turned out, viz., soda 
pulp and mechanical pulp, the latter being worth from 40s. to 60s. per ton, and it is 
used in very common news and printings. We do not use the qualities. The samples 
we sent you represent about the best qualities of sulphite pulps in an unbleached state. 
We use a large portion without being bleached in our work here, and where it is 
necessary to have bleached pulps, we find it very much more economical to bleach it 
ourselves than pay high prices for it in a bleached state. 

" The consumption of wood pulp in this country at present is enormous and is 
increasing to a tremendous extent, and the employment of rags is in consequence falling off. 

" Other materials have been affected by the use of wood pulps, such as espkrto, but 
not to anything like the same extent as rags. Again, more wood pulp has been pur- 
chased in this country and America during the past twelve months than ever before, 
owing to the restrictions imposed by the representative governments upon the importa- 
tion of rags from cholera-infected countries, and these restrictions yet remain in force, 
and may continue to be enforced for an indefinite period. 

" The different qualities and brands of wood pulps are legion. We have not much 
experience here of the commoner kinds, but from what we understand, there seems to 
be not much difficulty in finding a market for all that is made." 

In regard to Canada finding a ready market for their goods in England I am not 
in a position to know much about this question, but I have an opinion on the matter, 
and it is this : I feel confident that in the near future Canada should prove a very 
formidable rival to Europe in the manufacture of wood pulps. To my mind there is 
nothing to prevent this being brought about. Canada possesses the first essential in an 
unlimited degree. After this, there is no reason why they should not after a time 
compete with their surplus production against Europe on their own ground. 

The United States already manufacture a large quantity but not nearly so much as 
they require. At present they are not serious competitors against Europe even in their 
own country. 

JOHN DYKE, AGENT AT LIVERPOOL, ON CANADIAN WOOD PULP. 
(From Department of Trade and Commerce Repoi% 1893.) 

In previous reports I have alluded to the trade which might be done in wood pulp. 
The imports continue to increase, the figures being 156,609 tons in 1891, 190,946 tons 
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in 1892 and 215,584 tons in 1893, the value of the latter quantity being given as 
^1,180,310. I am glad to state that the Canadian makers of wood pulp have made a 
good start during the past season in commencing this trade, and I have used every means 
in my power to assist them, and I hope in my next report to be able to say that they 
have acquired a considerable portion of the large sum of money which is annually paid 
to foreign countries for this commodity. ' 

WOOD PULP IN NORWAY AND SWEDEN. 

(From Department of Trade and Coi^merce Report, 1893.) 

There was reported a rise in 1892 on the average price of wood pulp to the extent 
of from 4s. 5d. to 8s. lid. per ton for dry pulp, the average price having been ^3 18s. 
lid. per ton, f.o.b. More chemical and mechanical pulp was sold to Great Britain dur- 
ing this year than during the year previous. The number of pulp mills reported as 
working was 53. For dry sulphite the price per ton quoted has been, [first quality a 
little over ^10, and about from £9 15s. to £10 for second quality. Dry unmixed sul- 
phate pulps are quoted at from £9 14s. to £10 for first quality, and £9 3s. to £9 9s. for 
second quality. It is stated that there were 11 mills producing sulphite, and 4 pro- 
ducing sulphate pulp. Including Swedish goods the quantity of cellulose was about 
20,000 tons of dry, and 8,500 of wet. 

NEW BRUNSWICK CROWN LAND COMMISSIONERS ON PULPWOOD. 

{From New Brunswick Croton Land Report, 1892.) 

" We are firmly of opinion that the present value of the timber upon the Crown 
lands is considerably in excess of the rate or price for stumpage now obtained there- 
for, and if it were husbanded, a rate of stumpage very much larger — perhaps double 
the present rate — would be realized within a few years. We base this opinion, first, 
upon the rapidly decreasing spruce areas of New York and the New England States, 
which with New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and part of Quebec, are the only sections of 
North America in which this wood grows to any large extent ; second, the immense 
growth of the wood pulp business, which now absorbs one-third of the spruce logs pro- 
cured in New York and the New England States, which last year amounted to 1,250,- 
000,000 superficial feet, a portion of the supply for which must soon be sought in this 
province ; third, the probability of New Brunswick lumber being, in the near future, 
admitted into the United States free of duty ; fourth, the sure advance of values that 
must come with increased consumption, coupled with the diminished production in New 
York and New England on account of the scarcity of timber. 

" In this connection we cannot too strongly impress upon Your Honour the neces- 
sity of a strict enforcement of the law against the cutting of undersized trees for pulp- 
wood, as well as for piling. The manufacturers of pulp inform us that they prefer the 
larger logs for their raw material, and it is, therefore, both short-sighted and wasteful 
to cut immature trees for that purpose. It has also come to our knowledge that government 
scalers take account of spruce under legal size, and fail to direct operator's attention to 
their violation of the law. To correct this abuse we advise that in all such cases double 
stumpage be charged."* 

PULP AND PULP MAKING. 
By J. H. Lefebvre. 

(From, Montreal Gazette, 10th November, 189^.) 

Mr. J. H. Lefebvre, C.E., yesterday afternoon read before the Chambre de Com- 
merce, an interesting paper on the pulp industry, a subject of great and growing 

* The recommendation of the commission had its effect. By the new form of license issued in 1893 no 
spruce (or pine) tree may be cut, "even for pilinsr," under a leng^th of 18 feet with ten inches diameter at 
small end, under penalty of double stumpage and forfeiture of license. 
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importance to the country. Mr. Lefebvre began by referring to the establishment of 
pulp making in Scandinavia, to which most European countries now look for the raw 
material used in their paper mills. Mr. Lefebvre traced the revolution in the art of 
paper-making on the continent to the time of the civil war in the United States, where 
the demand for news of the great conflict led not only to an enlargement of old, but to 
the creation of new papers. Other publications also increased in size and number, and 
soon paper manufacturers found it impossiWe to meet the ever increasing demand for 
their goods. Rags, cotton waste and straw were neither sufficient nor cheap enough. 
Manufacturers first tried to utilize vegetable fibres and grasses, especially espartero, 
which they treated by the soda process. This process, perfected in Germany by the 
chemist Mitscherlich, was finally adapted to wood, causing a radical change in the 
manufacture of paper, the cost of which was also considerably reduced. In a word, 
wood paper was invented. But it was still too costly in production to meet the needs 
of the case. Further research led to the discovery of ground or mechanical pulp, which 
Mr. Lefebvre characterized a.s one of the greatest discoveries of the age. Nearly all the 
printing paper and a large part of the writing paper is made of wood pulp. Chemical 
pulp enters to the extent of thirty to forty per cent, and ground or mechanical pulp to 
sixty or seventy per cent in the composition of paper. Newspaper, which was sold in 
1860 at 15 to 16 cents a pound, now sells for three cents. By these discoveries, the 
cheap journal and the cheap book were made possible. 

Mr. Lefebvre said three things were necessary to the success of the pulp industry, 
suitable wood, extensive water power and cheap labour. 

The different kinds of wood suitable for the manufacture of pulp are white and 
black spruce, Canada balsam, poplar, aspen and pine. Spruce and balsam are the most 
valuable, on account of the special quality of their fibre, and also on account of their 
colour. These comparatively soft woods are easily ground. Poplar and aspen have the 
same property, but they are faulty on account of knots and black veins, which spoil the 
colour of the paper. Pine is used only in the manufacture of chemical pulp. It gives 
a good pulp, but the process required to bleach it is rather expensive. Moreover, this 
wood is too high priced to be used profitably in the manufacture of paper. With the 
low rate of the present market for paper, pulp manufacturers require wood of small 
value, and, hence, spruce and balsam are the most profitable, and, in fact, indispensable 
in the business. 

Considerable water powers are also required. To run a mill capable of producing 
twenty-five to tliirty tons of ground pulp per twenty-four hours, takes a motive power 
of from 2,500 to 3,000 horse-power. The generation of such motive power by means of 
steam would be a costly matter, and in practice, it is acknowledged that pulp can be 
manufactured profitably in those places only where power can oe supplied by water. 
Cheap labour is also an essential condition of success in this industry, which employs a 
large number of hands in comparison with the value of the output. 

All the elements indispensable to the success of pulp manufacture are to be found 
in Canada, besides particular additional advantages. Our immense forests of coniferous 
trees contain a practically inexhaustible supply of the different kinds of wood required 
in this line of manufacture. They are, moreover, of a superior quality and very much 
sought after by manufacturers of the United States, who, in the year 1893, bought from 
us to the extent of $454,253. The best proof of the excellent quality of the Canadian 
wood for pulp manufacturing purposes lies in the yearly increase of the American 
importations. Exportation to the United States was inaugurated some four years ago. 
The figures for 1890 are $57,197, $170,636 in 1891, $183,312 in 1892, and, as above 
stated, in 1893, they reached the sum of $454,253. The tables of Trade and Navigation 
for 1894 are not yet published, but it is an acknowledged fact that the exportation of 
that year extended considerably beyond that of 1893. With regard to quantity 
and quality, Canada therefore ranks before our neighbour, and is equally, if not better 
situated than Norway and Sweden, who, up to this time, had monopolized this industry, 
operating sixty-nine mills throughout the united countries. If the price obtained in 
England be taken as a criterion, Canadian wood produces better pulp than that of 
Norway and Sweden, for in 1893 Canadian pulp was sold in England at an average of 
$24.80 a ton, as against $20.77 for the Scandinavian product. 
8a— -9 
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Mr. Lefebvre then detailed the advantages possessed by Quebec in the way of 
water power, woo^ and labour, and then went on to show that though the United 
States duty practically closed the market to our pulp manufacturers, Canada had free 
access to the markets of England, France and Belgium. Great Britain imported 
215,920 tons of wood pulp in 1893, and France 106,049 tons, forming a total of 
321,969 tons for those two countries. Belgium, Spain, Italy and other Eur-opean 
countries imported at least 200,000 tons, so that the total import exceeds 500,000 
tons yearly. And it increases constantly. The importations in England were 12f 1,534 
tons in 1888, 156,609 tons in 1890, 190,946 tons in 1892, 215,920 tons in 1893, or an 
increase of 77 per cent over the importation of 1888. This increase may continue^ for a 
long time before any glut in the English market can occur. Thus in 1893, outside of 
the 215,920 tons of pulp already mentioned, England imported 20,750 tons of lin^nand 
cotton"rags, 185,450 tons of esparto and 30,358 tons of other materials and pulp of r^gs, or 
in all 236,558 tons. And yet this proved to be an inadequate supply, for th& Blue 
Books show that during the same year (1893) there were imported in that country 
146,644 tons of paper and pasteboard. The quantity of pulp necessary for this Tnanu- 
facture would have required eighteen mills, running with a motive power of from 2,500 
to 3,000 horse power each, and to produce the quantity of pulp represented T)y the 
236,558 tons of raw material imported to complete the supply of the paper ni.dlls of 
Great Britain it would require thirty other pulp manufactures of the same ca;pacity. 
There are at the present moment only two establishments of the kind in the Dominion 
of Canada which manufacture for exportation to England, one in the provimce of 
Quebec, operated by Americans, and another in Nova Scotia. There is, therefpra,, room 
for scores of others without danger of glutting the English market. And then there 
would still remain the markets of the other European countries which can take yearly 
over 200,000 tons. 

Taking as a basis of calculation the figures given by the official returns of trade, 
pulp exported from Canada sold in England in 1893 at an average price of $24.80 ^^t 
ton. For the 15th September last, the World's Paper Trade Review quoted £b to £5 10s., 
according to quality, or from $24.30 to $26.90 per ton. In those parts of the province 
of Quebec in close connection with seaports, it is possible to manufacture mechanical 
pulp or ground pulp and deliver it in England for $15 to $16 per ton, leaving a margin 
of from $8 to $10 to pay interest on capital invested and management expenses. A 
2,500 horse power mill can easily turn out 25 tons of pulp per 24 hours, and therefore 
give a benefit of from $200 to $250 per day. Are there in the manufacturing industry 
other lines capable of showing similar results 1 

Mr. Lefebvre dwelt at length on the advantages to colonization, commercial and 
transportation interests of the development of pulp making and exportation. He dwelt 
on the position of the United States towards Canada. The United States took large 
quantities of spruce logs or raw material, but in the last three years sold us paper and 
paper articles as follows : $648,043 in 1891, $714,474 in 1892, $730,433 in 1893. 

During the same period they purchased from us in pulp- wood, as shown by the 
figures already mentioned, to the extent of: $170,636 in 1891, $183,312 in 1892, 
$454,253 in 1893. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these figures is obvious. The Americans pur- 
chased their wood from us, manufacturing therefrom the paper, which is afterwards sold 
to us, they retaining all the benefits, profits and advantages adhering to such manufacture. 
The anomaly, said Mr. Lefebvre, is striking. To remedy it, he advocates the re- 
imposition of the differential rate of dues levied on spruce logs. 

Concluding, Mr. Lefebvre said : The province of Quebec with its magnificent forest 
trees, cheap timber, its unlimited water powers, cheap labour, numerous seaports and 
low rates of ocean freights, offers exceptional advantages in the manufacture of pulp for 
export purposes to Europe, and can advantageously compete with Scandinavia on the 
markets of the old countries. This is one of the soundest and most remunerative 
industries, worthy of the most favourable consideration of capitalists. 
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BY-PRODUCTS OF THE WOODS. 

(From New York Evening Post,) 

A fact generally overlooked by those interested in the preservation of our forests and 
woodlands is that many of the minor products of our trees equal in value that of the 
lumber and timber, and that in the aggregate they make as great a demand upon the 
forests as the recognized needs of the lumber merchant. Until comparatively recently 
many of these by-products were not utilized, but were allowed to go to waste after the 
timber and lumber were secured. The real wealth of the woods is just beginning to be 
realized, and as the country becomes more thickly settled and timber more valuable 
many other new forest products that are not now utilized at all will be converted into 
money. 

No country has been so prodigal as the United States in the use of wood for fuel, 
and this has probably been the heaviest drain upon the woods in the past. In European 
countries the firewood consists chiefly of inferior material, such as brush and small fagots, 
but here we often use the best. In nearly nine-tenths of the rural districts the farming 
classes use wood almost entirely for fuel, taking only the largest limbs, and very often 
the trunks of the trees. Such waste would not be tolerated for an instant in most of 
the old countries, and the inhabitants would look upon it almoiSt in the same light as a 
New York farmer would if his neighbour should use good hay and straw for cooking 
his breakfast. Even some of our factories, steamboats and railroads use valuable wood 
as fuel, which greatly increases the consumption. While this wasteful use of wood is 
going on in sections of the country, considerable quantities of firewood are being im- 
ported, amounting in all to nearly $.500,000 worth a year. We also import over 
$50,000 worth of wood ashes for general use, after wastefuUy burning our firewood and 
throwing the ashes away with other garbage. 

Another great drain upon our forests is the manufacture of the so-called " naval 
^stores," which include all of the resinous products of the coniferous trees. The southern 
States furnish most of these products, and they practically have a monopoly of the whole 
business. Small quantities of naval stores are produced in Russia, France, Austria, 
Portugal, Ceylon and Galicia, but they are very insignificant compared with the annual 
-output of the United States. These naval stores are not in as much demand since the 
si,gie of iron and steel boatbuilding has been ushered in, and this may be looked upon 
as fortunate, considering the rapid decrease in the supplies. But the turpentine, pitch, 
brewers' pitch, tar, and oil of tar are all used more or less in the arts, medicines and as 
insecticides. The demand for these products will consequently be pretty well sustained 
even though our business of building wooden vessels becomes a lost art. 

The manufacture of tan bark is one of the most important industries connected 
with the utilization of the forest products, and vast quantities of this are annually 
-demanded. In addition to our own supply we import nearly $250,000 worth in the 
shape of hemlock from Canada. In the pitch regions of our country a new industry is 
springing up which promises to increeuse vastly in the future. It is the simple utilization 
of the enormous fields of fat pine logs and stumps from which all resinous matter has been 
extracted. These have in many cases in the past been allowed to decay where they 
happened to fall. This ^^ lightwood " or fat pine as it is called, is cut up into small 
bundles and retailed as firewood in most of our eastern cities. A machine is invented 
for shaving up the logs and stumps into appropriate lengths. The pieces are then tied 
up in small bundles and sent to the cities by ships. It is said that at the rate of one 
cent a bundle the old stumps will yield nearly as much profit as the trees sold for as 
timber or for other uses. 

The use of spruce forests for making paper pulp, from which is manufactured most 
of our paper supplied to periodicals, is well known, and represents an industry that will 
be limited only by the supply of wood. Already great inroads have been made upon 
the spruce forests, so that without systematic cultivation of them the raw material for 
this cheap paper will soon give out. In Germany, where the wood pulp is also made in 
large quantities, the forester's art is understood better than in this country, and the cul- 
tivation of spruce forests is carried on so carefully that the supply is always kept equal 
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to the demand. Instead of destroying the spruce forests there, they simply thin them 
out, taking only the large, matured trees, while the young saplings are allowed to remain 
for future use. 

The hardwoods yield many by-products as well as the soft kinds, and especially in 
producing the charcoal for our iron furnaces. We also make quantities of cedar oil, 
wood alcohol, or pyroligneous acid, and oil of sassafras. In the manufacture of paints, 
soaps, varnishes, medicines, perfumes and disinfectants, all of these products of the 
hardwoods are in demand. The forests of hardwoods are more limited in extent in this 
country than the soft woods, but they meet with sufficient injury to threaten them with 
entire extinction. There are considerable quantities of wood used for the manufacture 
of hoops, barrels, tubs and pails, and only the hard species of trees are available for 
this work. A curious fact is that most of the poles used by hop-growers to support 
their vines are imported from Canada, or at least by those growers living along the 
great lakes. Many poles are used for the vineyards, but these so far have been gathered 
on home territory. 

There are several other minor by-products that are used, but they represent no great 
value yet, although their fu+ure has not been determined. In the aggregate all thesse 
by-products of the forests are of greater value than the lumber and timber annually cut. 

QUEER USES OF PAPER AND PULP. 
(From New York Sun,) 

Nothing of recent years has given a greater incentive to the exercise of the 
forester's art than the discovery of the method of making paper out of wood pulp. 
Wood pulp to-day supplies 20,000 weekly and daily periodicals with paper, and each year 
the number increases from 10 to 20 per cent, making the demand upon the spruce 
forests so great as to threaten their extinction unless intelligent eflforts are made to pre- 
serve them. In Germany, where the manufacture of wood pulp is even greater than in 
this country,^the forester's art is exercised so that the forests steadily keep up the supply. 
It is to imitate this method of using, but not abusing, the natural spruce forests here 
that paper makers are trying to buy up the large areas of woodland covered by these 
trees. 

In the arts and trades new uses are found for paper every year, so that the demand 
increases as fast as the production. The records at the Patent Office in Washington 
show an astonishing number of uses to which paper is put, and applications are made 
for patents for other queer inventions that never see the light of day. 

Cigar boxes are made of paper and flavoured with cedar oil to give the impression 
that they are manufactured of cedar. Medals are pressed out of paper and then coated 
with a preparation to make them resemble either silver or bronze. Similarly cornices, 
panels, and friezes are moulded out of the paper pulp, and both interior and exterior 
architectural effects are obtained at a relatively low cost by this method. 

The manufacture of car wheels out of paper is an old story. It is probably the 
good results obtained with them that suggested the idea of coating ironclad men-of-war 
with paper. Inventors are now working on the problem of finding a preparation either 
of compressed paper or of compressed ramie that will form a bullet-proof coating for 
war vessels. The car wheels and steampipes made of paper admit of being moulded 
and formed to suit any purpose, and it is suggested that by using paper for coating 
armour plate the surface could be formed like fish scales with tiny overlapping plates. 
The surface could be made rough or smooth, and besides giving more strength to the 
steel armour th^f paper coating would protect the metal from corrosion. 

An6ther' queer use to which paper promises to be put is in the manufacture of tele- 
graph poles. The paper poles are hollow, and are made from paper pulp, and then coated 
with silicate of potash to preserve them. Electric conduits in successful use are made 
out of paper pulp, and also steam and water pipes of great strength and durability. 
Paper roofing material is so common that it is unnecessary to mention it, and also paper 
pails, basins and pans. 
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Undertakers are using cheap coffins pressed out of paper pulp. When polished 
and stained such coffins are almost as handsome as those of wood. They last longer 
in the ground than coffins of wood or metal, and they can be hermetically sealed better 
than the heavy metal coffins. 

Paper boats are generally looked upon as playthings for very small children, but 
large, commodious, staunch boats are now manufactured out of paper pulp. They can 
resist the water, and are lighter than wooden or metal boats. Lead pencils and cigar 
holders made of paper are in daily use, and even carpets and mattresses are manufactured 
in a limited way out of paper. The mattresses are made of paper pulp and ordinary 
sponge, with springs embedded in the composition. Artificial straws for drinking iced 
beverages, which are superior to the natural straws, are being placed on the market, and 
so is a peculiar cloth paper for printing bank notes on. 



APPENDIX "N." 

MATCH-MAKING. 
(From Montreal Gazette — 2l8t November, 1894') 

There is no country as well equipped for this business on a large scale as is Canada. 
It has for the purpose unrivalled supplies of wood best fitted for the industry and cheap ; 
plentiful and cheap labour ; unused water power at convenient points, with excellent 
Unes of transportation inland as well as for foreign markets, such as South America, West 
Indies, Australia, Japan, China, England and the continent, and likely too could com- 
pete even in the United States with local manufacturers there. The magnitude of the 
business is hardly appreciated, and throughout the world involves a capital of over 
$50,000,000. In France it is carried on by a concession to a company from the Govern- 
ment and is supervised by them, prices regulated, etc. The company in Prance has a 
capital of 45,000,000 francs, equal to $9,000,000, and some 6,000 to 7,000 people are 
employed. In Austria it is a business even larger. Germany is also in the first rank, 
with Belgium, Norway and Sweden largely engaged in the business. In England two 
large companies do an enormous business, getting some of the needed material fron 
Canada, but not the finished article ; but in England there are yet imported $1,500,000 
of the finished goods that ought to come from Canada. In the United States the 
business is enormous, and it is dominated by the Diamond Match Company, of Akron, 
Ohio, with factories scattered over the entire United States and owning large tracks of 
standing pine so as to ensure supplies. Some idea of the extent of this company's 
business, which, from a few scattered concerns, has grown by consolidations and additions 
into its present proportions, may be formed from the fact that in the late autumn forest 
fires they had 90,000,000 feet of standing pine burned, and the fact that their last 
business statement showed a capital of $9,000,000 invested, a surplus accumulated of 
,100,000, while the market price of its immense capital is $145 to $147 per share of 
paid, and it is reported that its present year's earnings, in hard times, exceed the 
previous year by $1,000,000. All this should be satisfactory evidence of the lucrative- 
ness of the business, which is further confirmed by a recent press despatch that the 
president, Mr. Barber, considered one of the magnates of business interests in the 
United States, is about to sail for Liverpool, England, to build the largest factory for 
that business in the world, and further, that Edwin Gould, son of the late Jay Gould, 
together with his brothers and associates, have organized a new and large company to 
engage in the business. Surely all this should tend to encourage and stimulate the 
growth in Canada of a business for which the country is peculiarly adapted, and 
which in every way shows exceptional prosperity, and if by means thereof there could 
be added to Canada's trade an increase in another finished article in place of furnishing 
cheap new material for others to build industries of finished products and furnishing 
thereby employment it would be the development of one of many other industries that 
could be named. 
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BRITISH COLUMBIA TIMBER RESOURCES. 
(2?. E, Gosnell in World, B.C., Annual.) 

British Columbia may be said to possess the greatest compact reserve of timber in 
the world, and for the reason that heretofore merely a fringe of timber has been cut, and 
had it not been for forest fires that in years gone by devastated a considerable portion 
of the interior, within the dry belt, the supply of timber available for commercial pur- 
poses would have been nearly double what it is. However, as the coast possessed the 
great proportion of choice timber trees and accessible, the ravages of fire have not been 
appreciable to anything like the extent they have been in the interior. 

The coast as far north as Alaska is heavily timbered, the forest line following the 
indents and river valleys and fringing the mountain sides. Logging, so far extends to 
Knight's Inlet, a point on the mainland opposite the northern end of Vancouver Islands 
Here the Douglas fir disappears and the cypress takes it place. North of this cedar, 
spruce and hemlock are the principal timber trees. 

The principal limits and the great bulk of the timber are found on Vancouver 
Island, principally located and running up the valleys of Cowichan, Chemainus, 
Nanaimo, Englishman's, Little Qualicum, Big Qualicum, Comox, Oyster, Campbell, Sal- 
mon, Adams and Nimkish rivers, and French and Black creeks, and other streams and 
tributaries of the above rivers and in the Alberni valley ; in Westminster district — 
along the Eraser and Pitt rivers, on Burrard Inlet, in South Vancouver, and on Howe 
Sound ; the principal inlets of the coast as far as Knight's Inlet ; and on the islands in 
the Gulf of Georgia — notably, Cracow, Valdez and Harwick. 

A description of the various timbers in British Columbia, with their distribution, 
will Le interesting. Douglas fir ( Pseudotsuga Douglasii) is named after the noted 
botanist of that name and not Sir James Douglas, as many imagine. It has a very 
wide distribution, being found from the coast to the summit of the Rocky Mountain 
range. On the coast it attains immense proportions, very high and clear of imperfec- 
tions, sometimes towering three hundred feet high and having a base circumference of 
fifty feet. The best averages, however, are one hundred and fifty feet clear of limbs, 
and five to six feet in diameter. This is the staple timber of our commerce, often classed 
as Oregon pine, and having about the same specific gravity and strength as oak, a wide 
range of usefulness, and being especially adapted for construction work, where strength 
is required. Prof. Macoun classifies it as standing midway between the spruce and bal- 
sam, and states it as his opinion that it would make a valuable paper-making tree. The 
cedar has two important representatives, red cedar (Thuja gigantea) and yellow cedar 
or cypress (Thuja cypressis)* The former is found all over British Columbia, but 
reaches its greatest majesty on the coast, where it can outgirth any other tree. Besides 
being a valuable timber of commerce for finishing purposes and shingles, it is the 
settler's greatest friend, out of which he can build his house, make his furniture and fence 
his farm, and that without any other aid than an axe, a saw and a hoe. Invaluable as 
red cedar is, yellow cedar is still more valuable. It is very strong, wonderfully dur- 
able, makes a beautiful finishing wood and grows to great size. It is found in great 
quantities in the interior of Vancouver Island, and on Mount Benson comes within 
1,200 feet of the sea. Towards the north of the island, on the Queen Charlotte Islands 
and on the north coast of the mainland, it is found lower down and is very plentiful. 
It is out of the cypress that the Hydah Indians build their great war canoes, many of 
which have an eight-foot beam, are sixty feet long and can stem the heaviest seas of the 

* Thuya excelsa. 
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coast waters. Probably the next most useful tree is the white spruce (Picea Sitchensis), 
It is found interspersing the forests of fir and and other trees, principally in low, 
swampy and delta lands, but no place in very large quantities. It attains a circumfer- 
ence almost equal to the Douglas fir but does not grow so tall or clear of branches. It 
makes beautiful lumber for doors, dressing, etc., and is largely used for making salmon 
and fruit boxes, as well as barrels. It will also provide excellent material for paper- 
making. The Menzies spruce increases in quantity as you go north. Hemlock (Tsuga 
Mertensiana) is common, and up the coast is found in large quantities. It is a useful 
timber, but answering about the same purposes as Douglas fir, it will not come into use 
until the latter is exhausted. White pine (Finns monticola) is very valuable, but 
limited. Balsam (Abies nobUis) is widely distributed, being found principally in river 
valleys, but is commercially of but little value. With the exception of the yew (Taxus 
bremfolia) and tamarack, the above are the principal representatives of the family of 
evergreens found in British Columbia, and these latter are by no means unimportant. Of 
deciduous trees, the large leaf maple (Acer macrophyllum), vine maple (Acer circinatum)^ 
alder (Alnus rubra), crab apple (Pirus rivularis), oak (Quercus Garry ana), two varie- 
ties of poplar or cottonwood (Populus balsamifera and trichocarpa), aspen poplar 
(Populus tremuloides), arbutus (Arbutus Menziesii) and birch, willow and juniper. The 
maple, alder and arbutus make beautiful cabinet woods, and though not abundant are 
very popular finishings. Poplar, or cottonwood as it is commonly called, is used for the 
manufacture of " Excelsior " and could be extensively used for paper-making. The 
aspen poplar is common on Vancouver Island and in the northern interior. The oak is 
a stunted, gnarled species, only found in the southern part of the island. It is not use- 
ful but is very picturesque. Crab-apple is plentiful in swampy places around ponds, 
beaver meadows and along river banks. Nearly all the hardwoods referred to are 
usually found in bottom lands and their presence indicates f ruitf ulness. There is no part 
of British Columbia where the timber supply is not sufficient for local demands. 
A most remarkable feature of the timber is not the extent so much as its density. 
As high as 500,000 feet have been taken off a single acre, while about 75,000 feet would 
be an average yield. 

There are fifty-one saw-mills in the province, with a daily capacity of 3,000,000 
feet. Of these, thirty-five are on the coast, having a daily capacity of between 1,750,- 
000 feet and 2,000,000 feet. Last year the whole cut of the province was 65,000,000 
feet. It has been estimated that there are over 100,000,000,000 feet of good timber in 
sight and that the present saw-mills runnvng fully employed, and making an average out- 
put, would take between one hundred and fifty and two hundred years to exhaust the 
present supply. So that there may be no immediate anxiety about what our houses are 
to be built of in the near future. 

However, when the Nicaraguan canal shall have been completed and the foreign 
demand, now and for some time back very much depressed, shall have revived, British 
Columbia, being practically the final resort of lumbermen on this continent, may expect 
to experience a boom in her lumber industry greater than was ever known in America. 
When that time comes, those who own large timber limits — and there are a good many 
who do — will reap a rich harvest. 

Timber Regulations. 

Leases of surveyed, unpre-empted crown timber lands may be obtained for a period 
not exceeding twenty-one years by those tendering the highest cash bonus, subject to 
the payment of an annual rental of 10 cents per acre and a royalty of 50 cents per 
thousand feet on the scaled measurement of the logs. The lessee, if not actually engaged 
in the manufacture of lumber, must, to retain his limits, erect a mill capable of cutting 
at least 1,000 feet a day for every 400 acres of land included in the lease, within two 
years, and give a guarantee equivalent to 10 cents an acre that he will do so before ob- 
taining his lease. 

A timber license may be granted for 1,000 acres for four years, on payment of $10 
annually and 15 cents for each tree (except hemlock), and no person, not licensed, may 
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cut timber on crown lands except for farming and mining purposes. Only one license 
at one time is obtainable, and is not transferable. A special license for 1,000 acres for 
one year may be obtained by application in the Official Gazette^ and the payment of $50 
to the Chief Commissioner of Lands and Works. 

Lumber Fleet, 1892. 

In all forty-six vessels, loaded principally in Burrard Inlet, the aggregate cargo 
being 40,420,091 feet for export, or an average cargo of 878,697 feet per vessel. The 
value of the year's export, as above, was $411,351, or an average of $8,943 per 
vessel. The gross tonnage of lumber ships was 50,306 tons, or an average tonnage of 
1,311 tons each. 

In addition to the regular export by vessels and the local consumption, British 
Columbia lumber and manufactures thereof are finding a market in Eastern Canada for 
shingles, house and office finishings, car sills, spars and timbers for heavy construction 
work, and will ultimately find a market in many other parts of the world. Another 
industry growing out of the forests of this country has already been treated upon, and 
that is paper-making. The woods for utilization in this way are Douglas fir, spruce, 
poplar, birch and tamarack, of which there is a plentiful supply. 



APPENDIX '^P." 

FOREST RESERVES IN^ THE UNITED STATES. 

(By Robert Underwood Johnson, in Review of Reviews, Dec, 1894-) 

It is related of General Sherman that when he was asked if he would like to be 
President he replied in the negative and gave as his reason that the presidency was not 
really a position of power. Many would differ with that opinion. What President 
Cleveland has just done, for instance, towards rescuing the country from the spoils 
system is an exercise of power of the most far-reaching and beneficent sort. The Gen- 
eral himself lived to see Congress confer upon the executive in the McKinley bill, so 
novel and considerable a power in the direction of control over international commerce 
as to awaken grave concern on other than partisan grounds and to lead to its repeal. 
A few days after Sherman's death, viz., on March 3rd, 1891 — a substantial extension of 
the President's prerogative was made in the following provision : — 

" That the President of the United States may, from time to time, set apart and 
reserve in any state or territory having public land bearing forests, in any part of the 
public lands, wholly or in part covered with timber or undergrowth, whether of com- 
mercial value or not, as public reservations ; and the President shall, by public procla- 
mation, declare the establishment of such reservation and the limits thereof." 

Uuder this Act — a happy thought of the present efficient assistant, land commis- 
sioner, Hon. E. A. Bowers — the power of the President to be of service to his country 
is so great that many a not unambitious man would be satisfied to possess it, with or 
without the Presidency. And as the action of the executive may at any time be re- 
viewed, and if desirable nullified by Congress, there is no danger herein of any peril to 
the public interests. 

On the contrary, the advantage to the public interests is enormous. President 
Harrison's exercise of his discretion under this law was intelligent and judicious. At 
the suggestion of secretary Noble, who was himself incited thereto by advocates of forest 
preservation, the President made a series of reserves, the value of which to the adjoining 
regions of lower altitude is simply incalculable. Passing over such as had chiefly the 
virtue of being reservations of great scenery from private encroachment, such as the in- 
comparable Grand Cafion of the Colorado and the beautiful region including Mount 
Rainier (Tacoma and Seattle contending so hotly over the name of the new tract that 
it had to be called " Pacific Forest Reserve,") we come to those made chiefly for the con- 
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servation of water supply — a series of five in Colorado and three in California. Of these, 
the greatest is the " Sierra Reserve," extending for 200 miles northward, along the high 
altitudes of the mountains to the southern boundary of the Yosemite National Park. 
This tract comprises over 4,000,000 acres and its imperial proportions are more evident 
when one realizes that it is nearly five times as large as Rhode Island, half as large 
again as Connecticut, and two-thirds as large as New Jersey. And yet this territory, 
including as it does, magnificent forests of sequoias and the noble King^s River Cafion, 
which John Muir, the explorer, calls " the rival of Yosemite," contains probably not a 
square mile that ought not to be devoted to reservation purposes. Next to Muir him- 
self, who knows the region by heart, and I think made the original suggestion of this 
reserve, there was no better authority on the subject than the late Senator George Hearst. 
I remember how emphatically he spoke to me in favour of such a reserve in 1890, in 
Washington. I had come to him to solicit his influence in favour of the plan of a 
Yosemite National Park to surround, but not include the old grant of the valley made 
to California in 1864. This grant is bounded by a coffin-shaped line running one mile 
back from the rim of the gorge, and thus does not include the magnificent scenery adjoin- 
ing and does not even give control over the headwaters of the great Yosemite falls. 

Sitting about our camp fire on the upper Tuolumne, in June, 1889, Muir and I 
determined to revive a former scheme, which had fallen through, to make a large reser- 
vation in this region, and it was substantially Muir's plan that was fonnally adopted by 
Congress, on October 1st, 1890. The new park l^hus made is as large as the State of 
Rhode Island, and twenty times as large as the State grant. When I mentioned the sub- 
ject to Senator Hearst, he broke out : " Reserve the Tuolumne ? Why, I'd favour reserv- 
ing the whole of the Sierra top from Shasta down. It includes very little agricultural 
land, the region has been pretty thoroughly prospected, and, of course, mining and 
other private rights would not be interfered with." It may be imagined that in urging 
the Yosemite National Park scheme, I did not fail to make use of this pronouncement 
of the shrewd and far-sighted Califomian. 

That public sentiment is rapidly coming up abreast of Senator Hearst's opinion, is 
proved by the favourable reception of the presidential proclamations establishing the 
reserves, which in all now comprise over 17,000,000 acres, in seventeen tracts, located in 
Arizona, California, Colorada, Montana, New Mexico, Oregon, Utah, Washington and 
Wyoming. This action was particularly well received in California. It was to be 
expected that a few would cry out against the policy. Owners of sheep who desired to 
pasture their flocks upon the public domain, to the extraordinary injury of it ; hewers 
of Government timber, willing to fell a giant tree to obtain its seed for foreign sale at $8 
a pound ; fraudulent " settlers," who gave picnics to acquaintances for the purpose of 
" taking up " land which their guests were never again to see — these few barbarians were 
of course indignant at the interference with their " vested rights," but disinterested people, 
and the large population in the foothills who saw in the reservation the perpetual source 
of water supply for which every summer they had been calling upon Hercules, rejoiced 
with one voice at the salvation of the San Joaquin valley. Without irrigation that 
valley was merely a poor cattle pasture ; to-day the portions reclaimed by irrigation are 
among the most productive in the world. 

Nor has President Cleveland been indiflFerent to the great advantage of this policy. 
During his administration but one large reserve has been made, yet it is in point of 
size the most considerable of all. It is situated in Oregon, on the ridge of the Cascade 
range, and comprises some 4,500,000 acres, and will do for that State what the Sierra 
reserve has done for California. 

It is greatly to be hoped that the President will see his way clear to establish a 
third in Northern California, which shall reach from Yosemite to Mt. Shasta, and 
virtually connect the other two. Thus shall the great valleys of the Pacific slope be 
secure in a perpetuity of water supply and timber. 

The question naturally arises : — Why should not this policy be systematically 
extended throughout the great west until the headwaters of every important river 
within national control is the seat of a forest reserve? As we have already seen, 
the President has the power, and thus far the voice of no intelligent person has been 
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raised against the policy. Let us consider on what grounds of necessity such sweeping 
action may be urged. 

It is almost a superfluity of words to point to the well-recognized perils involved in 
the destruction of forests. Humboldt said : "In felling trees growing on the sides and 
summits of mountains, men, under all climes, prepare for subsequent generations two 
calamities at once — a lack of fuel and a want of water." China, India, Cyprus, Syria, 
North and South Africa have been conspicuous sufferers from this folly. The decay of 
the political ascendency of Spain is attributed to the same cause, and the slopes of 
Andalusia, even now showing only a fuzzy growth of olives, are the scene of alternate 
floods and drought of great destructiveness. A similar story is told by the southern 
border lands of Austro-Hungary, by large sections of Italy, and especially by the South 
of France, where, in the last thirty years, thirty-five millions of dollars have been spent 
to reforest hills which were devastated to pay for Napoleon's wars, though the work is 
but half completed. The fall in the depth of the rivers of Central Europe — from 17 to 
55 inches in fif by years — bears witness to the fate in store for us unless there is a radical 
change for the better in our public policy. In our own country, the disappearance of 
the empire that once flourished in Arizona and New Mexico, and the annual overflow 
of the Mississippi, Ohio and Red rivers, are attributed to deforestation. That the peril 
is not overstated, may be seen in a volume which every American legislator ought to 
know by heart — George P. Marsh's treatise, " The Earth as Modified by Human 
Action." Forty years ago Mr. Mars^ said : "A desolation like that which has over- 
whelmed many once beautiful and fertile regions of Europe, awaits an important part 
of the territory of the United States, unless prompt measures are taken to check the 
action of destructive causes already in operation." Let any one who has attempted to 
keep pace with the subject say how far this fails of true prophecy — the prophecy which 
Mr. Froude thought an essential test of science. Expert authorities have gone so far as 
to fix twenty-five years hence as the period of virtual exhaustion of the timber supply 
at the present rate of depletion. It is not merely the intemperance of the axe with 
which we must reckon. Eighteen centuries ago the poet Horace warned his country- 
men against exposing forests to the havoc of sheep — a warning which has come down 
the ages almost unheeded. Last of all, in this country, in the trail of both lumbermen 
and shepherd, more destructive than the edge of the axe or the spade of the sheep's hoof, 
comes the conflagration. One did not need the object lesson of the recent forest fires 
in the North-west, to realize that the public domain is daily exposed to a similar 
danger. Ride along any railway in the North-west and you may read the story in a 
record of blackened stumps or overhanging smoke. Not a summer passes without news 
of raging fires upon Government lands. The only wonder is how they ever cease. And 
yet with all this constant ravaging of the forest, our easy-going people do not realize 
the critical situation of the great West. Worst of all, the West itself does not realize it. 

Statutes are not often enacted by Congress until the need for them is formulated 
into something like a truism in the public mind. Therefore, it needs to be reiterated 
to tediousness that the mountain forest has a more vital service to render than even its 
important function of furnishing timber. It is a source of life and health to the regions 
below. Its relations to agriculture, commerce, climate and social life, are most intimate 
and fundamental. " It may be considered as established," says Marsh, " that forests 
tend to mitigate, at least, within their own precincts, extremes of temperature, humidity 
and drought." Speaking of the electrical influence of trees, he observes that hailstorms, 
which appear to be always accompanied by electrical disturbances, " are believed in all 
countries particularly exposed to that scourge, to have become more frequent and 
destructive in proportion as the forests have been cleared," and he cites that one joint 
stock insurance company in Northern Italy, during seven years (1854-61), paid 6,500,000 
francs for damage by hail. The influence of trees as a protection against malaria and 
as shelter to ground to the leeward, is also considered worth mention by Marsh, in whose 
judgment the climatic influence of their destruction has been of the largest importance, 
especially in Southern Europe. 

In one significant respect the cause of forest reservation has indirectly made progress 
in Congress — in the grant at the last session of 1,000,000 acres of arid land to each of a num- 
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ber of western states for irrigation and colonization. This act commits Congress logically 
to the conservation of the water supply, since otherwise one would be offering the thirsty 
but an empty cup. In the light of such a pressing need, how ridiculous and yet how tragic 
was the action at the last session of certain representatives from western states in obstruct- 
ing, by parliamentary tactics, the moderate (even too moderate) measure of conservation 
known as the McRae Bill. This Bill, which is still on the calendar of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, provides for the restriction and regulation of the sale of timber on the forest 
preserves in such manner as to insure the object and perpetuity of the reservations, sale 
to the highest bidder being substituted for the present loose system of issuing timber per- 
mits and careful provision being made for the needs of the bond fide settler. Instead of 
hesitating for a moment over a measure so manifestly in the general interest of their con- 
stituents these representatives would better have united in petitioning the President to 
extend the reservation system in the states which they represent, and in obtaining much 
needed legislation to secure for the reserves, already made or to be made, the most efficient 
and intelligent control,* a system of control which shall pr\xiuce an equal yield of lumber 
without destroying its source. In the absence of such legislation these reserves will exist 
only in name. The responsibility of Congress, let it be plainly said, is not longer to be 
concealed or evaded. 

The McRae Bill, admirable as it is, is likely to prove only a temporary expedient, the 
good features of which may hereafter be embodied in our permanent forest policy. What 
is needed is a broad, thorough and practical — because imaginative — measure, which shall 
legislate for posterity and once for all shall run with the best scientific opinion. I believe 
that this is supplied by the scheme of Prof. Charles S. Sargent, of the Arnold Arboretum 
of Harvard University, whose census report on the subject of forests and whose " Silva of 
North America" have given him a unique position as an expert. This is a comprehensive 
plan by which the control of the reserves is to be transferred to the War Department. The 
army must defend them (does now theoretically defend them) against encroachment, as 
requisition is made by the Secretary of the Interior. How much simpler that the 
f military should have initial control. The evil of the dual system now is that the perman- 
ent interest of the reserves must always be sacrificed to the temporary exigencies of pub- 
lic order. A strike in Sacramento or a petty quarrel on an Indian reservation would de- 
prive the Yosemite National Park of the efficient military protection which it now enjoys. 
The Yellowstone National Park is admirably managed by a military detail. These two 
parks furnish all the precedent for the plan that is needed. I believe the seventeen forest 
reservations are virtually without patrol. The chief reason for placing them also in the 
hands of the military is that only thus can we provide for their care and culture on scien- 
tific principles. For this West Point offers a well-established system and means of edu- 
cation. It is not proposed that the military academy should be turned into a school of 
forestry, but that facilities should be provided for systematic instruction in the principles 
of the science, so that all graduates should know its elements, while certain others should 
be able intelligently to supervise the reservations incidental to their other duties, and to 
superintend practical work to be carried on by a body of men locally enlisted as a forest 
guard. 

There is no alternative, except to let the forests remain the prey of destructive 
agencies, or else to establish a civil school with all its accompaniments of political mani- 
pulation. Surely the country is already too tired of the spoils system to wish more 
fuel to go into that flame. The army is the only hope. Its traditions of thoroughness 
and integrity may be relied upon for a rigid control in the public interest. Attention 
would be chiefly needed in the summer, when it is customary to undertake expeditions 
and establish camps for the good of the troops. To know the elements of forestry, what 
trees and that kind of trees to cut so as to yield an annual crop of timber without injur- 
ing the forest — this is something to be taught and learned, and something as clearly 
within the province of the military in time of peace as to build docks or bridges. What 
can be accomplished in the way of mere guard duty is to be seen in the Yosemite 
National Park, where an efficient troop of cavalry has put an end to the depredations of 
sheep and lumbermen, so that in four years the tract has resumed its natural appearanc 
and conservative offices, while during the past summer, in defiance of law, 500,000 shee 
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were pastured on. the adjoining unprotected Sierra Reserve. And yet this might easily 
have been prevented by a squad of soldiers, had such a detail been available. 

The delay of Congress in providing for the care of the reservations, however, does 
not relieve the President of responsibility for delay in creating others. Let the imagin- 
ation rest for a moment on the opportunity that Mr. Cleveland has. What a chance to 
serve the country and posterity. What unseen dangers may be averted and what bless- 
ings conferred upon generations to come. The warnings of science are imperative. The 
authority of law is ample. By one stroke of the pen he can make a reservation, for 
instance, at the headwaters of the Missouri, which, without interfering with private 
rights, shall control for all time for the public the sources of that great stream. The 
country would not fail to greet with favour a well-considered scheme for similar tracts 
in the entire west. Such action would be an honourable challenge to the patriotism and 
good sense of Congress, qualities which are never found wanting in a crisis ; and the 
necessary legislation for the patrol and care of the reservations would be all the surer 
to follow by reason of the magfiitude of the beneficent scheme. 
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DOMINION PARKS AND FOREST RESERVES. 

In consequence of the discovery of the hot mineral springs near Banff station, an 
Order in Council was passed on November 25th, 1885, reserving a tract of land in 
that region. Subsequently, by Act of Parliament, in 1887 (chapter 32) the "Rocky 
Mountains Park," including this tract, was set apart as a permanent reserve for a public 
park, comprising 260 square miles, being 26 miles long and 10 wide. It includes a 
number of mountains with peaks extending to an elevation of nearly 10,000 feet. The 
Bow River flows diagonally through it, with an easterly course, nearly fifteen miles long, 
and is joined within the park by its tributaries, the Spray River, the Cascade River and 
several creeks. The Minnewanka or Devil's Lake, more than ten miles long, by an 
average width of half a mile, empties itself by the Devil's creek or Minnewanka River, 
into the Cascade River. There are also the Vermillion Lake and other smaller 
bodies of water connected with the Bow River. Near the northeast end of the park the 
Ghost River crosses it with an easterly course of about twelve miles, and its south 
branch is also partly within the reserve where it takes its rise. Thus the forests which 
cover a large portion of the area are well situated for preserving the flow of these im- 
portant headwaters. The preservation of these forests from fire is a remarkable feature 
in the history of this reservation. Mr. Geo. Stewart, D.L.S., the superintendent, in his 
yearly reports, repeatedly mentions the fact that forest fires outside the park have not 
spread within it, which he attributes to two reasons, the clearing away of dead trees, 
and the existence of fire breaks formed by the roads that have been opened to the dif- 
ferent points of interest. This is an indication of the means by which the danger of 
the destruction of our forests by fire may be minimized. There has also been con- 
siderable planting of forest trees. The hot springs, the beautiful scenery and the many 
objects of interest, attract great numbers of visitors, besides the many invalids seeking 
it as a sanitarium. 

In October, 1886, an Order in Council was passed, setting apart four additional 
mountain parks, or reservations, in the Rocky Mountains, as follows : — 

1. A park at Mount Stephen, including the country surrounding the base of the 
mountain and adjacent picturesque points. 

2. A reservation in the vicinity of the mountain known as Mount Sir Donald, 
taking in the loop of the railway and adjacent territory. 

3. A sufficient area in the Eagle Pass to include Griffin and Three Valley Lakes, 
and adjoining points of interest. 

4. The amphitheatre at the summit of the Selkirk Mountains. 

These reservations all contain extensive forests protecting the headwaters of 
important rivers. 
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SUPPLY AND CONSUMPTION OF FOREST PRODUCTS IN THE 

UNITED STATES. 

(By B. E. Fernow, U. S. Forestry Report for 1893.) 'i§ 

Regarding the supply of forest materials, which may be drawn from the virgin 
forests still in existence, we have no data. The difficulties of obtaining even the crudest 
approximations, except for certain species, as the white pine, the longleaf pine, the 
whitewood, etc., are not only great in the first place, for many reasons, but are still 
further increased by the fact that the methods of using the supplies change with their 
waning, with methods of transportation, and with other economic developments. 
Thus the statistics of white pine and longleaf supplies, given by the Tenth 
Census in 1880, were as approximately correct as could be expected, adverse 
criticisms notwithstanding ; but the lengthening out of the supplies, especially of the 
white pine, beyond the time when those figures foretold their practical exhaustion, has 
been possible only through the reduction of the average merchantable log by from 27 
to 57 per cent — i. e., while during the census year in Wisconsin (Wausau) for instance, 
the average log was, say, 200 feet per log or 18 inches in diameter, in 1893 it had 
dwindled down to 84 feet or 13 inches in diameter. While the census statistics were 
based on the then practice of taking nothing less then 10 inches in diameter, the lumber- 
ing is now extended to logs as low as 5 or 6 inches in diameter. 

No more striking statement of the decline in white pine supplies could be made 
than to cite the number of feet in logs which passed the nine leading booms in the 
lower peninsula of Michigan in 1887, namely, 2,217,104,985 as against 505,134,656 feet 
in 1893, a decrease of nearly 80 per cent, chargeable no doubt in part to other modes of 
transportation, but nevertheless foreshadowing unmistakably the practical exhaustion 
of supplies. 

EXTENT OF FOREST AREAS. 

While we can not then with any degree of even approximate accuracy speak of the 
amounts of standing and growing timber, we have somewhat better (although far from 
accurate) data of the forest areas, from which at least the capacity of wood production 
may be surmised. But here, too, absence of knowledge as to the condition of these 
areas makes a statement of the actual supplies possibly on hand or growing mere guess- 
work. Not only are there to be distinguished the timber areas which contain supplies 
ready for the axe and for present consumption, but in the so-called second growth we 
must distinguish the areas which promise new supplies of value and those brush lands 
which are not only not growing a new timber crop, but on the contrary prevent the 
growth of timber and will for generations to come be mere waste lands. 

It will appear astonishing to those who have not paid attention to the question of 
the settlement of this country to learn from the subjoined table that while of the total 
country only 18 per cent is improved, the better developed eastern part (east of Colo- 
rado) shows only 29 per cent improved, and even the long-settled Atlantic coast which 
we are apt to consider fully occupied, still possesses 65 per cent of unimproved land, of 
which we estimate 43 per cent as woodland, while the percentage of woodland for the 
whole country is 25. There would be woodland enough to satisfy our needs for many 
decades if attention were but paid to its rational use and to the recuperation of the cut- 
over areas ; but the condition of the wooded areas, which have been culled, is well 
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known to be so poor, as far as market supplies are concerned, that for generations to 
come they must be left out of consideration.* 

The following table, compiled from the most reliable sources of information attain- 
able and correcting any previous statements made by this division, is intended to give 
information as to approximate relation of improved land, forest and waste land : — 



•Elsewhere in the same report Mr. Femow says : — 
*' In the well-manacred forests of Prussia (some 35. 



" In the well-managed forests of Prussia (some 35,000,000 acres), largely stocked on poor land, the 
average total production of wood per acre for a long series of years has not been more than 21 cubic feet, 
but this includes branch wood, brush and roots, which are not used in our country. Of this, only 14 per 
cent, or hardly 3 cubic feet, represents material fit for the industrial uses ; and we should add that in the 
United States firewood is also made from such material. In the Government forests of Prussia (some 8,000,- 
000), exemplary in their management, the production reaches nearly 6 cubic feet. The highest wood pro- 
duction in Grerman forests is reported from Baden (over only 4,330,000 acres of forest) with somewhat over 
50 cubic feet of wood per acre per year. Assuming also a larger per cent of sizable timber, namely, 20 per 
cent, we would here find the annual production per acre of such material as we are in the habit of using at 
the rate of 10 cubic feet per acre. Competent writers on the subject, who believe that the Grovemment 
reports understated the annual growth, have calculated the same to be as high as 55 cubic feet per acre (see 
report of Forestry Division, 1886, p. 184), of which they assume 27 per cent to represent wood over three 
inches in diameter ; even this larger figure would brin^ the product of sizable wood to less than 15 cubic 
feet per year. And I repeat what is well known, that in the United States we hardly use the smaller sizes 
even for firewood. 

" To come now to more familiar measurements, we can figure out the possibilities or probabilities in 
the following manner, leaning toward extravagance rather than conservatism : — 

" Any lumberman acquamted with the vanous forest regions of the United States will admit that, leaving 
out the exceptional conditions on the Pacific coast, a cut of 20,000 feet b.m. per acre from our vii^n forests 
would be an absurdly larger average estimate ; this would represent, with excellent practice in the pre- 
paration of the material, say 2,000 cubic feet of round forest gi'own timber, and since the trees cut to yield 
such material are at least 150 years old — they are in reality mostly over 200 years— the annual production 
would appear under such conditions as 14 cubic feet per acre per annum, or about as much as the most ad- 
vantageous results afforded from well-managed German forests. " 
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Improved and Forest Land in the United States. 






United States 

Maine 

New Hampshire 

Vermont 

Massachusetts 

Rhode Island 

Connecticut 

New England States 

New York 

Pennsylvania 

New «J ersey 

Delaware 

Maryland .• 

Middle Atlantic States 

Virginia 

North Carolina 

South Carolina 

Georgia 

Southern Atlantic States 

Atlantic coast 

Florida 

Alabania 

Mississippi 

Louisiana 

GulfStates 

Texas 

Michigan 

Wisconsin 

Minnesota 

Northern lumbering States. . . 

Ohio 

Indiana 

Illinois 

Northern agricultural States.. 
Lake States 



Abba. 



Total land 
surface. 



Acres. 
1,900,800,000 



19,132,000 
5,783,000 
5,846,000 
5,155,000 
694,000 
3,100,000 



39,710,000 



30,376,000 

28,790,000 

4,671,000 

1,254,000 

6,310,000 



71,401,000 



25,680,000 
31,089,000 
19,308,000 
38,647,000 



114,724,000 



225,835,000 



34,713,000 
32,986,000 
29,658,000 
29,069,000 



126,426,000 



167,808,000 



36,755,000 
34,848,000 
50,691,000 



122,294,000 



26,086,000 
22,982,000 
85,840,000 



84,908,000 



207,202,000 



Improved 
land in 
farms. 



Acres. 
357,616,000 



Per Cent. 



Im- 
proved 
land. 



3,044,000 
1,727,000 
2,655,000 
1,657,000' 
274,000 
1,379.000 



10,736,000 



16,389,000 
13,210,000 

1,999,000 
762,000 

3,412,000 



35,772,000 



9,125,000 
7,828,000 
5,255,000 
9,582,000 



31,790,000 



78,298,000 



1,145,000 
7,698,000 
6,849,000 
3,775,000 



19,467,000 



20,746,000 



9,865,000 

9,793,000 

11,128,000 



30,786,000 



18,838,000 
15,107,000 
25,669,000 



59,114,000 



89,900,000 



18 



15 
29 
45 
32 
39 
44 



27 



54 
45 
42 
60 
54 



50 



35 
25 

27 
24 



27 



35 



3 
23 
23 
13 



16 



12 



26 

28 
21 



25 



71 
65 
71 



69 



43 



Brush, 
forest, 

and 
waste 

land. 



82 



85 
71 
55 
68 
60 
55 



73 



46 
65 
58 
40 
46 



50 



65 
75 
73 
76 



73 



65 



97 

77 
77 
87 



84 



88 



74 
72 
79 



75 



29 
35 
29 



31 



57 



Prob- 
ably 
forest. 


Brush 
land. 


Open 
country. 


26 










64 
62 
42 
29 
40 
29 






























62 










30 
24 
41 
24 
32 


























28 










48 
54 
45 
50 






















49 










43 










58 
53 
44 
45 






















50 










23 










50 
47 
36 


















43 










16 
15 
10 


















13 










31 
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Improved and Forest Land in the United States — Continued. 





Abea. 


Per Cent. 




Total land 
surface. 


Improved 
land in 
farms. 


Im- 
proved 
land. 


Bnish, 

forest, 

and 

waste 

land. 


Prob- 
ably 
forest. 


Brush 
land. 


Open 
country. 


West Virginia 


Acres. 

15,772,000 
25,600,000 
26,720,000 
33,949,000 
43,990,000 


Acres. 

4,554,000 

11,819,000 

9,362,000 

5,475,000 

19,792,000 


28 
46 
35 
16 
45 


72 
54 
65 
84 
55 


52 
43 
55 
60 
36 






Kentucky 






Tennessee 






Arkan^AR ^ ^ r- ■, r ■, - 






Missouri 












Central States 


146,031,000 


51,002,000 


35 


65 


48 












Iowa 


35,504,000 
45,308,000 
49,696,000 
42,998,000 
52,288,000 
24,960,000 


25,429,000 

4,658,000 

6,959,000 

15,247,000 

22,303,000 

564,000 


71 
10 
14 
34 
42 
2 

30 


29 
90 
86 
65 
58 
98 


13 

1 
2 
3 

7 






North Dakota 






South Dakota 






Nebraska 






Xansas 




t 


Oklahoma 














Prairie States 


250,754,000 


75,160,000 


70 


4 












Interior States 


396,785,000 


126,162,000 


32 


68 


20 












Montana 


92,998,000 
62,448,000 
66,332,000 
78,374,000 


915,000 

476,000 

1,823,000 

263,000 


1 

0-7 
2-7 
0-3 


99 
99 
97 
99 


18 

12 

16 

6 


20 
16 
21 
21 


61 


Wvominfir 4 


71 


Colorado 


60 


New Mexico 


72 






Eastern Rocky Mountain 
recrion 


300,154,000 


3,477,000 


1 


99 


13 


20 


66 






Idaho 


53,945,000 
70,233,000 
52,601,000 
72,268,000 


606,000 
723,000 
548,000 
104,000 


1 
1 

1 
01 


99 
99 
99 
99-9 


20 

16* 

14 


40 
9 

27 
12 


39 


Nevada 


90 


Utah 


56 


Arizona 


74 






Western Rocky Mountain 
region 


249,047,000 


1,981,000 


0-7 


99-3 


8 


22 


69 






Rockv Mountain reflrion 


549,201,000 


5,458,000 


1 


99 


10 


21 


68 






California 


99,827,000 
60,518,000 
42,703,000 


12,222,000 
3,516,000 
1,820,000 


12 
6 
4 


88 
94 
96 


18 
34 
55 


27 
28 
21 


43 




32 


Washinerton 


20 






Pacific coast 


203,048,000 


17,558,000 


8 


92 


30 


27 


35 







Note. — The authority for the ai*ea of improved farm land is furnished by the census of 1890. The 
areas of forest, brush, and waste lands were ascertained by subtracting the area of cultivated land from the 
total land areas of the several States, and are placed as per cent of the total areas in column 4. The part 
of these supposed to be forest is estimated on mformatipn obtained by various agencies. For the western 
section of tne country the further subdivision into forest, brush, and open countrv is based partly on statis- 
tics gathered by Col. Ensign and published in bulletin 2 of this division, partly on the map prepared as 
stat^ before and here pubfished, and partly on timber estimates of the Puget Sound Lwniberman. 
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INADEQUACY OF FOREST SUPPLIES. 

In regard to the consumption of forest supplies no full statistics are available, yet 
we have a better basis for estimates. In the report for the year 1892 it was stated 
that the total annual consumption cannot fall short of 22,000,000,000 cubic feet, or 
350 cubic feet per capita, of all kinds of wood. This figure was arrived at by a series 
of careful estimates, the basis for which was stated. With additional information 
furnished by the Eleventh Census, it may be readily increased to 24,000,000,000 feet. 
The consumption of mill timber (sizable logs) was stated as about 4,000,000,000 cubic 
feet (now found to be an understatement by 15 per cent), representing about 30,000,- 
000,000 feet, B. M., or between 20 and 25 per cent of the total consumption — a pro- 
portion which may be readily admitted to represent a rather extravagant average for 
the *' millable '' part of the forest growth, indicating that if we assume the annual 
growth of such timber per acre at 10 cubic feet, at least 400,000,000 acres of fully 
stocked forest are necessary to furnish this part of our consumption. Add the con- 
sumption of firewood, which is largely made of sizable timber, and it is safe to say 
that three times that area is necessary to furnish the amount of present consumption 
by its annual growth. From this statement alone, which is highly favourable to those 
who claim sufficient and " inexhaustible " supplies, the inadequacy of our forest area to 
meet growing demands will appear. 



QUANTITY AND VALUE OF FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The Eleventh Census statistics of lumber production, ably and conscientiously 
gathered by Mr. George A. Priest, agent of the census, have not yet been published. 
Like all statistics of this kind, the figures given must be incomplete, always remaining 
somewhat short of the truth and requiring estimated additions. Nevertheless, they 
furnish gratifying proof that the above estimates by the writer are within bounds. 

By the courtesy of the Superintendent of the Census, the Hon. Carroll D. Wright, 
the writer is permitted to produce, in advance of the regular publication by the census, 
a summary statement, prepared in part by Mr. Priest and supplemented by canvass and 
estimates of this division, showing approximately the variety, quantity, and value of 
forest products used in the United States during the census year. 

Amount and value of forest products used during the census year 1890. 



Classes of products. 



I. Mill products : a 

Agricultural implement stock feet, B.M 

Bobbin and spool stock 

Carriage and wagon stock 

Furniture stock 

All other sawed lumber 



(( 






<t 



Quantity. 



<( 



pieces. 

<( 



Total sawed lumber 

Lath 

Pickets and i)alings 

Shingles 

Staves 

Headings sets 

Total lumber and cognate products, directly 
from logs 



II. Railroad construction : 

Tiesc .^ pieces. 

Bound and hewn timber used for bridges am 

trestles 

Telegraph poles 



id 



Total.... 

8a— 10 



30,000,000 
49,000,000 
66,000,000 
94,000,000 
27,630,000,000 



27,869,000,000 
2,365,000,000 

110,000,000 
9,276,000,000 
1,178,000,000 

183,000,000 



80,000,000 



Estimated 
cubic contents 

of forest- 
grown mate- 
rial, h 



Cubic feet. 



{ 



4,000,000,000 



200,000,000 
300,000,000 
175,000,000 



4,675,000,000 



400,000,000 

80,000,000 
5,000,000 



485,000,000 



Value. 



$582,000 

688,000 

1,306,000 

1,435,000 

310,818,000 



314,829,000 

3,709,924 

750,000 

17,000,000 

7,762,000 

4,934,000 



348,984,924 



40,000,000 



^p 
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Amount aod value of forest products used during the census year 1890 — Concluded. 



Classes of products. 



III. Exported timber not included in subdivision I d 

Hewn timber, 6,900,000 cubic feet 

Logs and round timber 

Rived staves, and stave bolts 



rV. Wood pulp : h 

300,000 tons ground paper pulp 

80,000 tons soda pulp 

60,000 tons sulphite pulp fibre 

50,000 tons pulp for other purposes 

Y. Miscellaneous mill products other than lumber manu- 
factured directly from logs or bolts e 



Quantity. 



Total materials requiring bolt or log size. 



This last figure of " miscellaneous products " is a very 
considerable underestimate, based upon census re- 
turns and we are entirely safe in rounding off the total 
of sizable timber used and its value to 



TI. Fuel / in the shape of wood 

In the shape of charcoal 

VII. Wood used for dyeing extracts and charcoal for gun- 
powder e 



Total amount and value of wood consumption. 



VIII. Naval stores e— 

Turpentine barrels 

Roam " 

IX. e Wood alcohol gallons. 

Acetic acid in acetate of lime 

X. Tanning materials e — 

Hemlock bark cords. 

Oak bark 

Hemlock bark for extract 

Sumac leaves for tanning tons 

Sumac leaves for extract 

Various not accounted for 



Quantity. 

346,544 
1,429,154 

2,000,000 



(( 



(( 



(( 



XI. Maple sugar pounds c 

Maple syrup gallons e 



Total value of forest by-products. 



Total value of all forest products. 

Add 10 per cent for omissions and underestimates 6. 



Total value of wood and forest products at original 
place of production, estimated to have been 
used during census year, 1890 



1,056,000 

322,150 

64,200 

3,300 

3,750 



32,952,927 
2,258,376 



Estimated 
cubic contents 

of forest- 
grown mate- 
rial, b 



9,000,000 

2,500,000 

500,000 



12,000,000 



75,000,000 



80,000,000 



6,327,000,000 



5,500,000,000 

18,000,000,000 
250,000,000 

16,200,000 



23,766,000,000 



Value. 

$5,459,115 
2,413,757 

1,750,000 
360,000 

6,925,000 

2,783,500 

307,500 

198,800 

112,000 

74,000 



3,300,000 
2,200,000 



Value. 



1,230,000 
2,000,000 
1,500,000 



4,730,000 



3,550,000 



20,765,000 



418,029,924 



450,000,000 

450,000,000 
7,000,000 

437,000 



907,437,000 



Total value. 



$7,872,872 

* 2,iibi666 



10,400,000 

* 5,500,666 



25,882,872 



933,319,872 
93,331,987 



1,026,650,859 



a These data have been compiled by Mr. Priest from the reports of 21,011 establishments (represent- 
ing probably 70 per cent in number and 95 per cent in value of product), of which 18,064 manufactured 
sawed lumber as principal product, 702 manufactured shingles exclusively, 438 manufactured staves and 
headings exclusivelv, and 1,807 used logs or bolts in the manufacture of tbe various classes of products 
stated under the head of "Miscellaneous," and corrected by the inclusion of the quantities used for 
customs sawing not given in the census figures* 

h Estimated by the Division of Forestry. 

c Canvass of Division of Forestry. 

d From returns of Bureau of Statistics, U. S. Treasury Departjoaent. 

e Based on figures of the 11th Census. 

/Based on figures of the 10th Census and canvass of Division of Forestry. 
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The following interesting separation of mill products according 
kinds is given by Mr. Priest, the quantities being based on various rel 
somewhat at variance : 

Lumber, of different kinds, sawed during census year 18! 



White pioo 

Spruoe and fir 

Hemlock 

Hard pine, cypress, etc ... . 

Redwood 

Hardwood, and all otben . . 



Amounts and value of lumber sawed, i 



L different sections of the Unite 
us year 1890. 



Eastern group , . 
Central group.. 
LttkH group . . . 
Southern group. 
Pacific group . . . 
Miscellaneous , . 

Total. . . . 



*EaHtem group cdnpriBen the New England and North Atlantic States; i 
Indiana, Illinoia, West Virginia, KentucW, Tennessee, Missouri ; Lake group, 
Minneaota; Southern grout., Maryland, Virgi-^- '"■—'- ^ — '--- °— "- "--'- 
Alabama, Miasiaaippi, Louisiana, Arkan: 
cellaneouB, all other States and Territori 



Imports of Wood and Wood Products for home com 


umption by Un 


— 


1891-92. 




e 










T tals 









Exports of wood and wood products from the United .States f 
^42,729,407, and for 1892-93, $43,097,786. 
So— lOJ 
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Exports of Wood and Wood Products in 1892-93 by Districts. 





*DlSTBICT8. 


Tnfalfl 




I. 


II. 


III. 


IV. 




Raw material 


9,633,527 
13,085,593 


10,234,058 
221,940 


6,631,539 
558,392 


1,640,202 
390,020. 


28,139,326 


Manufactures 


14,255,945 






Totals 


22,719,120 


10,455,998 


7,189,931 


2,030,222 


42,395,271 







* District No. I. includes all of the United States north of Baltimore and east of the Rocky Mountains. 
District No. II. includes the territory having its outlet by the S. Atlantic ports. District No. Ill, includes, 
the territory adjacent to the Gulf ports. District No. IV. embraces that portion of the United States on 
the Pacific coast. 

ADVANCE OF FORESTRY INTERESTS DURING THE YEAR. 

The year has been fruitful of signs which point to promising results in the near 
future of the efforts to establish a rational forest policy in this country. The policy 
of establishing forest reservations on the public domain has been further extended by 
the President's proclamation of the Sierra Nevada and Ashland Reserves, aggregating 
4,511,360 acres. This makes the total acreage of forest reservations established under 
that title 17,564,800 acres. 

List of national forest reservations and national parks of the United States. 



No. 



1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 



Yellowstone National Park timberland reserve ( Wyo. ) . 

White River Plateau timberland reserve (Colo.) 

Pecos River forest reserve (N. Mex. ) 

Sierra forest reserve (Cal.) , 

Pacific forest reserve (Wash. ) 

Pike's Peak timberland reserve (Colo.) 

Bull Run timberland reserve (Oreg. ) 

Plum Creek timberland reserve (Colo. ) 

South Platte forest reserve (Colo. ) 

San Gabriel timberland reserve (Cal.) , 

Battlement Mesa forest reserve (Colo.) 

Afognak Forest and Fish Culture reserve (Alaska). 

Grand Canyon forest reserve (Ariz.) , 

Trabueo Cannon forest reserve (Cal.) 

San Bemardmo forest reserve (Cal.) 

Ashland forest reserve (Oreg.) 

Cascade Range forest reserve (Greg.). 



Total acreage of forest reserves 



Established. 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Jan. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Mar. 

June 

June 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Sept. 



10, 1891 

16, 1891 

11, 1892 
14, 1893 
20, 1893 
18, 1892 

17, 1892 

23, 1892 
9, 1892 

29. 1892 

24, 1892 

24, 1892 
20, 1893 
25,1893 

25, 1893 
28, 1893 
28, 1893 



Area. 



Acres. 

1,239,040 

1,198,080 
311,040 

4,096,000 
967,680 
184,320 
142,080 
179,200 
683,520 
555,520 
858,240 
Unknown. 

1,851,520 

49,920 

737,280 

18,560 

4,492,800 



17,564,800 



18 
19 
20 
21 



NATIONAL PARKS. 

" ' ' " — ■ - - I ■■ ■ ^— ■^^ l,^ I ■ I ■■■■_■■■■ ■■_—■■ M ,-^»y ■ I . ■ ■ I ■ . 

Yellowstone National Park , ^ . 

Yosemite National Park ^ . ., . . 

Sequoia National Park , , . 

General Grant National Park , , , , 

^^^""" I »■ ■ I ■■■__ _■■■■■ ■ ■ »■ ■ _ I ■■■■■. I ,. ,,■■■■ »■■ .1 ■■■ ^ j p , * ■■ J gi .li n , ■ 



Mar. 
Oct. 
Oct. 
Oct. 



1, 1872 
1,1890 
1,1890 
1,1890 



2,142,720 

967,680 

161,280 

2,560 



yM^^m^ 
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, The present great need of providing protection and suitable administration for 
these reservations is to be met by the enactment of a law (H. R. 119) which, whil^ less 
comprehensive than that contemplated in the fifty-second Congress (S. 3235), contains 
the essential features for a first step towards a more thorough organization, nnd recom- 
mends itself on account of its simplicity. Having been reported favourably by the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and placed on the calendar, its early passage, which is so neces- 
sary to a clinching of the policy expressed in the proclamation, is hoped for. This bill 
provides in the first place the use of the army for protection of the reservations. 
Experience in Yellowstone Park and elsewhere points out the efficiency of such a 
service, which is also satisfactory to the officers and troops, as it breaks the monotony 
of camp life, furnishes useful occupation, and keeps the troops in practice for field 
work. 

The next important provision lies in the authority given to the Secretary 
of the Interior to regulate the use and occupancy of the reservations, thus settling 
their legal status. The sale of ripe timber from reservations and otter public 
timber lands under such supervision as to insure the inviolability of the forest cover is 
also permitted, in the discretion of the Secretary. This provision, which has been 
severely criticised, is most important and essential to any kind of successful forest 
policy. Its absence from the statutes hitherto has been the fruitful source of depreda- 
tions and forest destruction, for the resident population must be provided with wood 
material, and, in the absence of legal methods and fair means to do so, it is driven to 
supply its necessities by unfair means. As soon as a value is placed on the timber of 
the public domain it will be possible not only to dispose of it advantageously, but also 
to control the manner of its use without injury to the forest conditions and the future, 
and an interest in the same will grow up. In this or a'similar provision, which attempts 
a rational use of the forest resources, lies the only salvation of our western forests and 
of the soil and water conditions dependent on the same. 

The funds derived from the sale of ripe timber and other income are to be set aside 
for the purpose of establishing gradually a more amplified and effective system of forest 
management, so that the forest itself shall pay for its own protection. 

State Governments are also becoming more active in regard to their forestry inter- 
ests. New Hampshire acted in part upon the recommendations of its investigating 
forestry commission, by making the same permanent (with a new personnel), con- 
stituting the selectmen of the several towns firewardens with power, or allowing the 
commissioners to appoint special firewardens, the expense to be charged to town or 
county. 

New York has passed new legislation having in view the final establishment of a 
compact State forest and also introducing some methods designed for the utilization of 
the spruce in the present State forest reserve. This last provision is faulty in that it is 
based on the misconception that the restriction of cutting to certain sizes is sufficient to 
preserve acceptable forest conditions. 

Pennsylvania has passed a law establishing a well-considered plan of examining 
into the condition of its forest cover, especially at head-waters of rivers, with a view 
of formulating further action. The Pennsylvania Forest Association, which represents 
by all odds the most active, business-like and intelligent element in the forestry move- 
ment, has made this action possible ; the association is thriving, increasing its member- 
ship constantly, and with the publication of its now nearly regularly issued Forest Leaves 
is the most powerful ally of the national association. 

New Jersey is promising to enter the ranks of those States which recognize the 
importance of their forest areas, the first step being an examination by a committee of 
the State board of health into the needs of forest preservation on the highlands, the 
director of the Geological Survey having furnished the basis and first suggestion for 
such action. 

Maine having inaugurated a tolerably satisfactory fire law, the north-eastern Atlan- 
tic States seem to be in a fair way of establishing a forest policy. 

In the West we have to note rather a retrograde movement. California found it 
necessary to abolish for political reasons its forestry commission, inaugurated eight 
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years ago with so much promise, warranted by the eager and intelligent work of the 
first%ommission. Colorado also has practically abandoned its first attempts at a forest 
policy by leaving the competent and useful forest commissioner without salary and 
means to proceed in his work. 

"Wisconsin has entered the ranks of forestry States by the inauguration of a forestry 
association starting upon a practical basis, which has in view the active co-operation of 
lumbermen. 



APPENDIX " S." 

i 

FRENCH TREATY AS AFFECTING FOREST PRODUCTS. 

The pommercial Treaty affecting the relations between Canada and France in 
respect of their customs tariffs has now been finally ratified. 

The following forest products (among other articles) imported direct from Canada 
shall receive the advantage of the minimum tariff on entering France, Algeria or the 
French Colonies \— 

Building timber in rough or sawn. 

Wood pavement. 

Staves. 

Wood pulp (cellulose). 

Tanning extracts. 

Furniture of common wood. 

Furniture, other than chairs, or solid wood, common. 

Flooring in pine or soft wood. 

Wooden sea-going ships. 
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TABLE 



Comparative Statement of Forest Products in 



Square Pine. 






White.* 



Red.^ 



s 



s 






T3J5 



I 



Walnut. 



Black. 

* 



♦Other 
species. 



la 






NEW BRUNS 



1 
2 
3 



1891 
1881 
1871 



414,727 
130,762 
330,920 



2,805 
31,954 
60,139 



1,412 
3,316 
7,360 



266,320 
256,389 
360,825 



636,161 
348,441 
827,345 



430 
2,400 
1,250 


• • • • • • 


5,040 

. . . • • . 
120 


• • • • . • 

• • • • • • 



883,679 
2,371,061 
2,192,608 



NOVA 



4 
5 
6 



1891 
1§81 
1871 



202,938 
124,451 
238,638 



148,055 
35,726 
22,020 



26,226 
22,876 
96,494 



19,600 
106,069 
116,816 



670,478 
549,330 
518,727 



1,040 

1,393 

200 





1,674 


9,192 


• • ■ • • ■ 


13 


630 




2,265 


240 



2,206,676 
4,091,517 
3,088,003 



ONTA 



7 
8 
9 



1891 
1881 
1871 



6,884,808 
12,262,570 
14,791,203 



595,879 
1,848,927 
1,52-4,698 



1,765,544 
5,448,263 
3,144,554 



562,728 
1,515,360 
1,223,444 



1,133,790 

612,760 

92,290 



2,686,725 
2,925,382 
1,777,905 



38,042 

59,032 

117,589 



30,736 

682,399 

72,214 



316,977 
377,811 
157,975 



4,811,878 
26,200,058 
10,594,943 



QUE 



10 


1891 


11 


1881 


12 


1871 



1,665,231 
4,840,462 
8,876,060 



317,609 
654,721 
347,515 



68,863 
59,587 
53,635 



2,595,980 
2,707,745 
3,994,878 



959,304 

2,784,395 

500,995 



166,781 

163,049 

53,299 



7,696 



71,477 
66,806 
28,.382 



49,786 

7,998 

39,612 



11,437,966 
14,382,814 
10,414,710 



TOTAL, FOUR 



13 


1891 


14 


1881 


15 


1871 



9,167,704 
17,358.245 
24,236,821 



1,064,348 
2,571,328 
1,954,372 



1,862,045' 3,444,628 



5,534,042 
3,302,043 



4,585,563 
5,695,963 



2,265,943 
4,294,926 
1,939,357 



2,854,976 
3,092,224 
1,832,654 



45,738 

59,032 

117,589 



108,927 
749,218 
102,981 



375,95^ 
386,439 
197,827 



18,940,198 
47,045,450 
26,290,264 



TOTAL, OTHER 


16 


1891 
1881 


23,540 
1,968,010 


342,051 
31,224 


33,035 
138,852 


220,506 
68,012 


242,340 
119,869 


9,446 
99,744 


• • • • • • 




10,500 
1,180 


2,166,006 


17 


5,001 


1,911,508 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


18 


1891 
1881 


1,900 
1,945,708 


336,890 
19,382 


600 


16,333 








6,300 


740,905 


19 


26,000 






436,792 










1 





* 50 cubic feet to 1 ton. 
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TABLE 
Summary of Sawmills in Canada. — 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
S 



1 
2 

3 
4 
5 
6 

7 
8 



SAWMILLS. 

1891. 



British Columbia 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island. 

Quebec 

Territories 



Total, 



1881. 



British Columbia., 

Manitoba . 

New Brunswick. 

Nova Scotia ... . 

Ontario , 

Prince Edward Island. 

Quebec 

Territories 



Total .... 



a 

M 

s 

00 



67 

31 

496 

1,172 

1,895 

172 

1,815 

18 



5,666 



27 

37 

478 

1,190 

1,761 

165 

1,729 

3 



5,390 



FIXED CAPITAL 



In 
Land. 



891,435 

17,308 

437,873 

499,542 

2,355,168 

30,438 

1,856,663 

16,575 



6,105,002 



In 
Buildings. 



437,311 

57,025 

738,420 

351,677 

2,615,883 

41,390 

1,628,986 

39,425 



5,910,117 



In 

Machinery 

and 

Tools. 



944,631 

104,950 

1,120,070 

786,738 

5,403,534 

97,462 

2,493,640 

87,120 



11,038,145 



Working 
Capital. 



2,399,142 
312,025 

^,«52u^,04D 

869,597 

15,375,446 

42,663 

5,433,^79 

388,150 



27,149,847 



1,343,600 

609,350 

2,987,860 

1,640,487 

11,004,042 

199,919 

7,637,975 

64,000 

'25,487,233 



Total capitaL 



TABLE 

Summary of Shingle Mills in Canada. — 



1 
2 
S 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



SHINGLE MILLS. 



British Columbia 

Manitoba 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Ontario 

Prince Edward Island. 

Quebec 

Territories 



Total, 



9 
1 


2,300 


6,200 


20,800 

2,200 

112,159 

52,301 
295,027 

11,469 
101,247 


7,500 
2,200 


126 
213 
295 
32 
201 


15,820 
12,280 
96,188 
2,575 
11,364 

« • • • • • 


36,305 
22,455 
90,225 
6,361 
25,623 


109,710 

15,515 

286,812 

1,955 

182,767 










877 


140,527 


187,169 


595,203 


606,459 
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TABLE 1 (e,) 

Census op 1891. 

Woodworking Industries. 



Names of Industries. 



Ashery, pot and pearl 

Basket making 

Boat building. 

Cabinet and furniture 

Carpenters and joiners. . . . 

Carriage factories 

Carving and g^ilding 

Charcoal burning 

Cheese box factories 

Cigar box factories. ... . . . 

Coffin and casket making. 




es 



Hub and spoke factories 

Invalid and baby ca.rriages 

Last and peg factories 

I^ath mills 

Mast and spar making. 

Match factories 

Packing cases 

Pail and tub factories 

Patterns and moulds 

Piano action f actoiy^ 

Picture frame making 

Planing mills 

Pulp mills. 

Pump and wind mills 

Refrigerator factories 

Sash, door and blind factories . . . 

Saw mills. 

Shingle mills 

Ship building. 

Show case making 

Shook factories 

Spinning wheel making 

Spool factories 

Stave mills 

Street car works 

Tanneries 

Trunk and box factories 

Washing machines and wringers 
Wood turning 



• ■ • • 



Total 



Invested 
Capita]. 



113,019 

80,540 

421,396 

6,094,435 

5,012,670 

8,029,621 

72,174 

56,831 

106,380 

19,500 

502,346 

1,896,931 

106,895 

51,300 

67,000 

25,365 

58,065 

336,660 

137,305 

192,130 

3,700 

11,000 

289,962 

2,955,680 

2,900,907 

619,890 

22,775 

7,108,076 

50,203,111 

1,529,368 

2,045,456 

233,425 

73,677 

12.915 

63,400 

724,242 

13,868 

6,322,963 

659,805 

98,260 

469,510 



99,637,522 



Wages. 



45,139 

66,987 

179,092 

2,432,771 

2,949,803 

2,999,572 

42,845 

22,696 

44,876 

6,000 

166,039 

744,534 

30,010 

43,400 

28,630 

11,180 

15,620 

143,064 

68,900 

36,380 

4,250 

10,800 

122,014 

970,112 

292,099 

163,326 

22,840 

2,309,267 

12,625,895 

616,356 

998,615 

84,250 

28,127 

5,050 

25,000 

296,008 

2,400 

1,522,007 

253,863 

46,300 

204,265 



30,680,281 



Value of 
Product. 



153,441 

151,003 

477,522 

7,706,093 

9,111,299 

9,744,416 

136,430 

91,874 

137,616 

15,000 

498,440 

2,382,072 

105,400 

146,600 

72,600 

37,860 

59,800 

434,953 

293,869 

99,962 

10,100 

29,600 

564,579 

5,211,692 

1,067,810 

601,613 

56,350 

9,891,510 

51,262,435 

2,093,924 

3,101,275 

441,750 

99,714 

8,788 

50,000 

814,339 

13,600 

*11,422,860 

1,042,733 

164,998 

621,096 



120,416,516 



■>tlM 



*The product in this instance is leather. In all the other cases the product remains wood. 
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TABLE 1 (/; 
IProducts of the Forest (4 Provinces.) — From Census Returns 1891-'81-71. 



Article. 


1891. 


1881. 


1871. 


1891. 


1881. 


1871. 


Qnty. 


Value. 


Qnty. 


Value. 


Qnty. 


Value. 


Value per Customs returns. 


Scmare Timber — 
White pine, .tons 
Red do . . " 

Oak " 

Tamarack... " 
(Birch and 

maple " 

Elm " 

All other sq. 
timber " 

Logs, pine No. 

do all other. " 

'Spars & masts. pes. 

•'Staves M. 

-Tiathwood . .cords. 

Tanbark " 

Firewood ... ** 

Pence posts . .cu.f t. 


183,354 
21,287 
37,241 
68,900 

45,319 
57,100 

389,416 
13,787,507 
31,831,216 

301,984 
91,307 

291,347 

327,817 

9,892,646 

63,707,346 

27,026,445 

3,714,940 
260,864 
908,625 


9 

2,420,298 
209,038 
782,061 
482,300 

376,941 
762,285 

6,674,590 

11,581,506 

19,098,729 

256,686 

418,724 

1,456,735 

1,475,176 

21,269,189 

2,123,578 

1,803,763 

315,770 

782,592 

1,908,112 


347,165 
51,428 

110,700 
91,712 

86,000 
61,845 

965,000 

21,501,128 

23,056,706 

191,078 

40,544 

91,165 

398,239 

10,493456 

••••• ••• 


$ 

3,558,442 
421,710 

1,911,789 
550,274 

574,270 
749,561 

11,753,700 

17,846.936 

11,527,853 

171,971 

290,253 

455,825 

1,792,576 

21325,762 




484,738 
39,090 
66,041 

113,919 

38,800 
36,653 

536,173 

12,416,468 

9,314,557 

121,085 

34,707 

25,657 

162,521 

8,713,083 

• ■ • ■ • • « 

• • • « • • • 


$ 

3,635,535 
287,702 
775,972 
404,412 

257,247 
344,538 

5,576,200 

8,877,774 

3,725,823 

227,640 

321,650 

128,285 

731,346 

19,168,783 

• • • • • 


$ 

14 40 

9 82 
21 00 

7 00 

13 35 

17 14 
84c p. log 
60c do 

a5c 
ts 

5 00 
4 50 

2 IS 
10c 
20c 

85c 

3 00 
2 10 


$ $ 

10 25 7 60 
8 20 7 36 

17 27 11 75 
6 00 3 55 

ee foot note. 

12 12 9 40 

12 18 10 40 
83c p. log 71icp.log 
50c do 40c do 

90c 1 88 
»ee foot note. 

5 00 5 00 
4 50 4 50 
2 08 2 20 


Rwy. ties. .. " 
Tulegraph 

poles " 

Pulp wood.. cords. 








• ••••••la 


iShingles M. 


;. 1.; 










1 







Products op the Forest op the Dominion. — (From Census Returns 1891-'81-71.) 



;Square Timber — 
White pine, .tons 
Red do .. " 

Oak " 

Tamarack. . . " 
Birch and 

maple ** 

Elm " 

All other sq. 
timber " 

Logs, pine No. 

do spruce & 
all other ** 

Spars & masts, pes. 

Staves M. 

Lath wood . . cords. 

Tanbark ... " 

Firewood.... " 

Fence i)osts . .cu.ft. 

Rwy. ties No. 

T e legraph 
poles " 

Pulp wood . . cords. 

Shingles M. 



184,000 
28,130 
38,000 
73,300 

50,166 
59,300 

433,000 
14,990,528 

33,538,657 

323,140 

92,260 

293,412 

329,810 

10,555,164 

85,089,765 

32,054,721 

3.938,610 
261,155 
939,736 



2,649,600 
276,237 
798,000 
513,100 

417,255 
791,655 

7,421,620 
12,741,950 

20,123,134 

274,669 

434,868 

1,467,060 

1,494,145 

22,693,602 

2,836,325 

2,136,982 

333,882 

783,465 

1,973,866 



386,525 3,961,881 



52,050 

113,458 

93,070 

88,300 
63,840 

1,003,156 
22,324,407 

26,025,584 

192,241 

41,881 

98,311 

400,418 

10,993,234 



426,810 
1,954,420 
558,420 

604,769 
773,740 

12,218,440 
18,529,258 

13,012,792 

173,017 

300,128 

491,558 

1,801,881 

22,865,926 



14 40 


10 25 


9 82 


8 20 


21 00 


17 27 


7 00 


6 00 



* See foot note. 
13 35 12 12 



17 14 
84c p. log 



60c do 
85c p. pc. 



12 18 
83cp.log 

50c do 
90c p.pc. 



5 00 
4 50 

2 15 
10c 
20c 

85c 

3 00 
2 10 



t See foot note. 



5 00 
4 50 
2 08 



Quantities, when in tons, taken at 50 cubic feet = 1 ton of square timber ; 40 cubic feet, 1 ton of logs. 
•Census log, (as above) : 100 ft. board measure = 8'3 cubic feet. Standard log, in common use = 200 ft. 



_th maple at $13.10, remainder 
stimate taken from Trade and 



♦For 1891, ^th maple at $14.07, remainder biroh at $8.17 ; for 1881, ^tl 
birch at $6.77 ; for 1871, ^th maple at $5.75, remainder birch at $7.07. Esti 
Navigation Returns. 

t For 1891, 280 M. at $42, 91,980 M. at $4.60 ; for 1881, 1,000 M. at $42, 40,881 M. at $7.34 per M. 
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TABLE 1 (f). 
Products op the Forests op Canada, 1891. (From Census Returns, 1891.) 



Article. 



Square timber — 

White pine tons. 

Red do " 

Oak.. " 

Tamarack " 

Birch and maple . . " 

Ehn , " 

All other square timber. . . " 

Lu- 
pine No. 

Spruce and all other " 

Masts and spars pes. 

Staves M. 

Lath wood cords. 

Tanbark " 

Fence poles No. 

Railway ties — ** 

Telegraph poles '* 

Firewood r... .cords. 

Pulp wood " 

Shingles M. 



Quantity. 



184,000 
28, 13* I 
38,000 
73,300 
50,166 
59,300 

433,000 

14,990,528 

33,538,557 

323,140 

92,260 

293,412 

329,810 

28,363,255 

10,684,907 

393,861 

10,555,164 

261,155 

939,736 



Value. 



2,649,600 
276,237 
798,000 
513,100 
417,255 
791,655 

7,421,620 

12,741,950 

20,123,134 

274,669 

434,868 

1,467,060 

1,494,145 

2,836,325 

2,136,982 

333,882 

22,693,602 

783,465 

1,973,866 



Value per Customs Returns and Remarks. 



$14.40 per ton. 

$9.82 do 

$21.00. 

$7.00. 

Ath maple at $14.07 ; rest birch at 

$13.35 per ton. 

$17.14 do 



84c. per log. 

60c. do 

85c. per piece. 

* 280 M. at $42 ; 91,980 M. at $4.60. 

$5.00 per cord. ^ 

$4.50 do 

+ 10c. each. 

t20c. do 

85o. do 

$2.15 per cord. 

$3.00 do 

$2.10 do 



.17. 



Quantities when in tons taken at 50 cubic feet for 1 ton of square timber ; 40 cubic feet for 1 ton of 
logs. Census log : 100 feet board measure = 8*3 cubic feet ; standard log, 200 feet board measure. 

* Proportion estimated from T. and N. Report for 280 M. feet ; for the remainder, price obtained from 
local sources. 

t Value estimated. 



Products op the Forests op Canada, 1881. (From Census Returns, 1881.) 



Square timber — 

White pine tons. 

Red do " 


386,525 
52,050 

113,458 

93,070 

88,300 

63,840 

1,003,156 

22,324,407 

2*5,025,584 

192,241 

41,881 

98,311 

400,418 


3,961,881 
426,810 

1,954,420 

558,420 

604,769 

773,740 

32,218,440 

18,529,258 

13,012,792 

173,017 

300,128 

491,555 

1,801,881 


$10.25 per ton. 
$8.20 do 


Oak " 

Tamarack " 

Birch and maple " 

Elm " 

All other square timber. " 

Logs- 
Pine No. 

Spruce and all other " 

Masts and spars pm. 

Staves M. 

Lathwood cords. 

Tanbark " 

Fence poles No. 


$17.27. 

$6.00. 

*^th maple at $13.10 ; JJth birch at $6.77 

$12.12. 

$12.18. 

83c. per log of 100 ft. 

50c. do do 

90c. 

1 1,000 at $42, 40,881 at $7.34 per M. 

$5.00 per cord. 

$4.50 do 


Railway ties " 








Pulp wood cords. 








Shingles M. 








Firewood cords. 

Telegn^'aph poles No. 


10,993,234 


22,865,926 


$2.08. 











Quantities when g^ven in tons taken at 50 cubic feet for 1 ton of square timber and 40 cubic feet for 
logs. Value taken from Trade Returns. Census log is 100 feet board measurement. 

* Proportion estimated from T. and N. Returns. 

t Proportion estimated from T. and N. Returns for 1,000 M. ; for the remainder, price obtained from 
local sources. 
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TABLE 1 (/.} 
Comparative Value of Products of the Forest for the four Provinces, 1891-'81-'7]. 

(From Censua And Trade and Navigation Returns.) 



ArticleB. 


1891. 


188L 


1871. 


Whitepine. 

Red do 


i 

2,420,298 

209,038 

782.061 

482.300 

876,941 

762.286 

6,674.690 

11.681,506 

19,098,729 

266,686 

418,724 

1,456.736 

1,476,17'i 

21,269,189 


I 

3,668,442 

421,710 

1,911,789 

660.274 

674,270 

749,561 

11,763.700 

17.846.936 

11,627,863 

171,971 

290,263 

466,825 

1,792,676 

21.825,762 


t 

■3.636,686 

287,703 
776,972 








267)347 
344.638 
6.676.200 
8,877,774 
3,738,823 
2371640 




All other square timber 

Allother 










731,346 
19,166,783 


Firewood 



TABLE 2— LUMBER, Ac, CARRIED BY RAILWAYS. 

{From Railway Statiatica— Department Railways and CaoaU.) 



Year. 


Lumber of all kinds. 


•Saw logs. 


Firewood. 




FsBt. 
617,623.083 
464,250,672 


Tons. 
723,183 

833, n3 


Tons. 


Tons. 




146,166 






1879 


393,117,149 


986,169 




181,350 


1881 


7S»,90J^i72 


1,197,972 




366,898 




889,934,326 


1,183.354 














1,689.887,688 
1,661.609,941 
1.816,968,468 
1,618.006,137 
1,946,986,627 
2,303,168,353 
2,301,741,767 
3.424.060.469 
2,321,317,136 


2,360,619 
2,302,382 
2,648,807 
2,861,361 
2,687,603 
3,178,960 
3,191,806 
3,338,864 
3.417,446 












1887 


200,000 
397,500 
267,000 
211.600 

76,800 
164.670 

82,670 


640,821 










1891 

1892 


948,176 
895,622 







V logs are included in the columns " Lumber of all kinds." 
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TABLE 3 (^6;.— FOREST STATISTICS 
Forests in America, Asia, Africa and AustraL&sia 



Date. 


Countries. 


Per 

Cent 

Forest 


Total 
Forest. 


State 

or 
Crown. 


Municipal 

and 

Private. 


Remarks. 


1894.. 


United States 

British Guiana 

India 


37 66 

28-29 
1800 

2500 


Acres. 

799,230,720 

450,000,000 

5,760,000 

140,000,000 

17,500,000 

28,700,000 

5,833,100 

224,000 

19,230,000 


Acres. 

• •••• •••• 


Acres. 




1894.. 
a. 1893. . 






6. c. 1893. . 


70,000,000 


70,000,000 


(33,000,000 acres reserved State 

1 (perpetual). 

' 22,000,000 acres State protected. 
15,000,000 do Government, not 
^ under Forest Department. 


c. 1892.. 


Turkey in Asia. . , . 


t. 1888.. 


Japan 


30-24 
5-60 

io'oo 








d, 1887.. 


Alters 


5,058,060 


775,040 




«. 1887. 


Cape Colony 

New South Wales. 
Victoria 




/. 1887.. 
g, 1889.. 

g. 1889.. 
h, 1882.. 


5,400,000 
1,355,442 

165,324 
10,000,000 




State, 664,710 acres : timber re- 


South Australia . . . 






sources, 690,732 acres. Does not 
include other forests. 
Including 6,685 acTes enclosed for 
planting. Does not include other 
forests. 


New Zealand 


29-61 


20,000,000 


10,000,000 



a. Hon. J. J. Quetch, Forestry Congress, World's Fair. 
6. Schlick's Manual of Forestry 1884. 

c. Statesman's Year Book, 1893. 

d. U. S. Consular Reports — " Forestry in Europe." 
do Report, Vol. 24. 



e. 



/. Schlick — Proceedings R. Colon. Instit., Vol. xxi. 1889-90. 

g, U. S. Consular Reports, VoL 23. 

h, do do Commercial No. 25. 

i. Heinrich Sender, 1888. 
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Wood and Products of the Forest Imported and Exported by the Countries named, 
with the Area in Forest. 



Austria-Huagar; 



United States... 



37,802,000 
30,422,000 
6,902,000 
2,778,000 
29,635,000 
43,306,000 



99,901,000 

111,376,000 

8,341,000 



18,600,000 

28,716,700 

546,831 



Equivalent 
Exports. 



6,123,700 
9,140,900 
9,853,200 
12,328,400 



10,206,640 
8,213.900 
1,168,400 
636,200 
23,115,300 
33,778,680 



18,600,000 
28,716,700 
2,658,196 
3,388,911 



7,377,000 
2,030,000 
3,200,000 
4,428,000 



7,972,000 
14,596,366 
16,766,996 



3,400,486 
1,739,110 
9,684,000 
11.762,000 
3,206,400 



32.448,800 
7,440.600 
9,590.000 
6,494,000 
6,084,740 



1,711, 

3,463,840 
6,100,100 



■ 26,300,000 
31,613.000 

- 9,584.000 
- 11,763.000 

21,436,600 
24,575,000 

- 3,969.000 

- 4,371,030 

■ 34,674,000 

- 39,351,700 
- 16,231,600 

- 20,120,400 

- 7,440,600 

- 9,690,000 

- 6,494,000 

- 5,084,740 
10,306,540 

8.21,1,900 

266,400 

144,400 

21,403,700 

33,324,840 

- 6,100,100 

- 8,297,100 

- 26,650,600 
28,704,750 

871.200 

■ 374,200 

■ 71,084,302 

■ 81,656,270 

6.984,000 
8,827,600 



TABLE 3 (d.) — Pop0i.ation and Forest Area per Head. 



Country. 


Acres, 
Area in Jj'oreat. 


1891. 


Acres. 
ForeBt area pet 
head. ^ 


Noway 


19,288,626 

44,480,000 

469,490 

34,867,650 

661,330 

1,24.1,507 

23,538,936 

2,059,018 

16,348,832 

10,260,000 

43,950,130 

2,254,000 

450,000.000 

3,695,000 

799,000,000 

387,600,000 


2,001,000 
4,802,751 
2,185,335 
49,438.470 
4.621,744 
6.136,444 
38,343,192 
2.950,000 
17,290,000 
30.350,000 
41,358.886 
6,500.000 
64,000,000 
37.796.000 
4,833,240 
97,600,000 




Sweden. , • 
































ADatria-Huagary 




United States 

United KinRdom 






sjft 
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TABLE 4 (a). 
^Area of Forests and Woodlands of Canada. 



Provinces. 



Ontario 

Quebec 

New Brunswick 

Nova Scotia 

Prince Edward Island. . . . 

Manitoba 

British Columbia. 

The Territories 

Total, Canada. 



Total Area. 



Sq. miles. 

219,650 

227,500 

28,100 

20,550 

2,000 

64,066 

382,300 

2,371,481 



aForest 

and 

Woodland. 



3,315,647 



Sq. miles. 

102,118 

116,521 

14,766 

6,464 

797 

25,626 

285,554 

696,952 



Percentage 
Woodland. 



Sq. miles. 



1,248,798 



46 
51 
52 
31 
39 
40 
74 
29 



•49 
■22 
55 
•45 
•85 
•00 
•69 
•38 



3766 



6Pine lands, 
White and 
Red Pine. 



Sq. miles. 

38,808 
31,468 



cOther 
Woods. 



Sq. miles. 

63,310 
85,053 



* A careful estimate has been prepared of the areas of forest and woodland — distinguishing the pine 
lands— of the various provinces ana territories of Canada. This estimate has been founded upon the returns 
of the provinces aslw their licensed lands, and the reports of their surveyors — similar returns by the Depart- 
ments of the Interior and of Indian Affairs for their licensed lands and the reports of their surveyors — the 
maps and the reports of the Geological Survey— the census returns and any other trustworthy data pi-o- 
curable. 

It must be admitted that the data now available are not sufficiently exact or full to make these esti- 
mates as precise as is desirable. Much more detailed information might be compiled by the provincial 
governments from the reports of their surveyors, timber agents and other officials, especially in regard to 
the state of existing limits and of those that have been worked out, but no such information is publisned by 
them so as to be available for estimating the forest wealth of the country. 

a. The area of woodland thus estimated is far from all being forest fit for lumbering, much being 
covered with small growth, of some use locally, but of little, if any merchantable value. 

h. Pine lands tiius estimated must not be supposed to be dense forests of pine, but in most cases as 
having a more or less considerable quantity of white and red pine mingled with other timber. In the 
Maritime Provinces the greatly diminished pine is so scattered tnrough the woods that no estimate of area 
can be formed. In Manitoba and the Territories there is no white or red pine, nor in British Columbia, where 
the white pine (P. Btr(^ua) of Eastern Canada, is absent, being replaced by Douglas fir, cedar, spruce, &c. 

c. There are no sufficient data at present for even an approximate estimate of the area or quantity of 
spruce in the Dominion. 



Province of Ontario — ^Wooded Area. 



Settled counties, south of timber limits. 
Lands under timber licenses 


31,530 
21,380 

48,823 


7,834 
20,311 

36,617 


25- 
95- 

75 • 


100 
16,250 

18,308 


7,734 
4,061 


From limits to height of land, east of 
Thunder Bay 


18,309 






Total, south of height of land, east 
of Thunder Bay 


101,733 

49,700 
68,216 


64,762 

24,850 
12,506 


6365 

50- 
18-33 


34,658 

4,000 
150 


30,204 


Thunder Bay and Rainy Lake districts,, 
south of hei&rht of land 


20,850 


Country north of height of land 


12,356 


Total Province of Ontario 


219,650 


102,118 


46-49 


38,808 


63,310 





Settled counties.— AreA from census. Percentage of woodland 25, according to best authorities. A little 
pine in some spots. 

Lands under license.— Area, as given by province (less 470 miles in Thunder Bay and Rainy Lake dis- 
tricts), by DepMtment of Indian Amiirs, and ten townships of the old Canadian Land and Emigration Co. 
Area of woodland estimated at 95 per cent, leaving 5 per cent for burnt land, &c. Proportion of pine land 
estimated at 80 per cent. 

T6 height o/land. — Remainder of total area in census of 1871. Area of woodland estimated at 75 per 
cent ; proportion of pine land estimated at 50 per cent. 

Thunder BayaTvd Bainy Lake, south of height of land. — Area computed. Area of woodland estimated 
at 50 per cent. Pine estimated at 4,000 square miles (470 square miles licensed by province). 

North of height of land.— Area, computed. Two- thirds partly wooded, proportion 25 per cent, and one- 
third peat moss, &c. ; proportion, wooded, 5 per cent. A little pine in spots. 

8a— 12i 
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TABLE 4 {(i).—Goniinued, 
Province of Quebec — Wooded Area. 



Description. 



Lands granted 

Lands noensed 

Vacant Crown lands 

Total, Quebec, 



Total Area. 



Sq. mUes. 

33,563 

50,119 

143,818 



Forest and 
Woodland. 



227,500 



Sq. miles. 

11,391 
47,603 
67,527 



116,521 



Percentage. 



Woodland. 

33 94 

95- 

40- 



51-22 



Pine Land. 



Sq. miles. 



26,000 
5,468 



31,468 



Other 
Woods. 



Sq. miles. 

11,391 
21,603 
52,059 



85,053 



Lands grcmted. — Total area from provincial returns. Proportion of woodland from census and other 
authorities. Inconsiderable quantity of pine, not estimated. 

Lands licenced. — Area as given by province. Estimated proportion of forest, 95 per cent, leaving 5 per 
cent for burnt land, &a Proportion of pine estimated at 90 per cent of leased area in Upper Ottawa dis- 
trict, 75 per cent for Lower Ottawa, 50 per cent for St. Maurice, and 700 square miles for rest of licensed 
land. 

Vacant Crovm Lands, — The total area is the remainder of the province, as computed by the Dominion 
Survey authorities, which somewhat exceeds the provincial estimate. The percentage of woodland, pro- 
portion of pine and other woods, are taken from official publication of Crown Lands Department, Quebec. 

The Maritime Provinces. 

New Brunswick — Wooded Area, 



Vacant Crown lands. 

Licensed land 

Granted lands 

Total... 



7,915 

4,420 

15,765 



28,100 



5,936 
4,200 
4,630 



14,766 



75- 
96- 
29-37 



52-54 



The areas are from provincial official figures. Woodland in licensed area is estimated at 95 per cent ; on 
vacant Crown lands 75 per cent ; on granted lands from census. Pine lands cannot be estimated, as there 
are no provincial data and the pine trees are scattered through the forest. 

Nova Scotia— Wooded Area. 



Not granted, 
Granted . . . . . 



Total. . 



••••••••• 



1,562 
18,988 



20,550 



78 
6,386 



6,464 



5- 
33-63 



31-45 



Areas from provincial returns. Crown lands, described as rocky and barren, are estimated to have 5 
per cent woodecC On granted lands, woodland from census. Pine, fast disappearing, is scattered through 
the forest. 



Prince Edvxird Island — Wooded Area. 



Not granted, 
Granted 



Total. 



70 
1,930 



2,000 



22 
775 



797 



75- 
40-15 



39-85 



Areas from official returns. Crown lands, described as wooded, are estimated at 75 per cent; on 
granted lands, woodland from census. There is a little scattered pine. 
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TABLE 4 {a)— Concluded, 
Province of Manitoba — Wooded Area. 



Province. 


Total Area. 


Forest and 
Woodland. 


Percentag^e 
Woodland. 


Manitoba 


sq. miles. 
64,066 


sq. miles. 
25,626 


400 







The wooded area is estimated from the maps and reports of the Geolojcrical Survey and the Department 
of the Interior. Much of the woodland does not contain merchantable timber, large tracts being covered 
with poplar or small spinice, tamarack, &;c., of little value. 

There is no white or red pine, except a few scattered trees in the extreme south-east portion. 



Province of British Columbia — Wooded Area. 



British Columbia 




74-69 



The wooded area is estimated from the maps and reports of the Greological Survey and the Department 
of the Interior. In the central plateau of agricultural lands what wood is found is chiefly small poplar, 
&c., of little value. 

The white pine of eastern Canada (P. strobus) is not found on the Pacific Coast, the Douglas fir, the 
yellow cedar and the spruces being the chief trees for timber and lumber. 



*The Territories — Wooded Area. 



Alberta. 

Assiniboia. 

Saskatchewan. . . 

Athabasca 

Unorganized Territories 

Total Territories, 



105,355 

88,534 

101,092 

103,300 

1,973,200 



2,371,481 



64,662 

5,127 

69,017 

59,300 

508,846 



696,952 



61 
5 
58 
57 
25 



•38 

79 

38 

•40 

•78 



29*39 



*Detail8 of Unorganized Territories. 



Keewatin 

North-west Territories 


267,000 
859,600 
194,300 
352,300 
300,000 


100,125 

300,860 

72,861 

35,000 


37-50 
3500 


East of Keewatin, south of Hudson Bay 


3750 


East of Hudson Bay 


100 


Islands in Arctic Ocean and Hudson Bay 






, 




Total Unorganized Territories 


1,973,200 


508,846 


25-78 



* The wooded areas are estimated from the maps and reports of the Geological Survey and the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. A large portion of the wooded area contains no merchantable timbsr, but is covered 
with small poplar, spruce, tamarack, &c. 

There is no white or red pine in the Territories, but in the part of Alberta on the foothills of the Rocky 
Mountains there is found the Douglas fir and other British Columbia timber. 
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TABLE 4 (6). 
Approximate Estimate of the Quantity of Pine in Canada. 



Feet B.M. 



For Ontario, a careful estimate gives 38,808 square miles of pine lands. Assuming half 
a million feet, board measure, to the mile, which is the provincial estimate for the land 
under license, and is probably about correct, while the unlicensed area is not likely 
to produce more, seeing that the pine grows sparser and smaller to the northward and 
westward, we have in feet, board measure 19,404,000,000 

For Quebec, a similar estimate gives 31,468 square miles of pine lands. Assuming the 

same proportionate yield, we have. 16,734,000,000 

For the Maritime Provinces, a similar estimate gives 22,027 square miles of woodland of 
all kinds. Assuming a fifth part to be pine (probably in excess of the reality) and 
applying the same measurement, we have 2,200,000,000 



Total pine from Atlantic to Rocky Mountains 37,338,000,000 



1. Even at the low estimate of an annual cut of 1,000,000,000 feet B.M., this would exhaust the 
present supply in about 37 years. And under the present system the annual growth could not greatly 
prolong that period. 

2. No estmiate can at present be formed of the amount of Douglas fir and other woods, which in 
British Columbia supply in a measure the place of our eastern pines. 

3. Neither are there sufficient data for even an approximate estimate of the amount of spruce. There 
is an immense quantity, for it extends from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from the international boundary to 
the delta of the Mackenzie River, and is found almost everywhere except on the prairies and the bajrrens, 
but much of it is very small. Besides its growing use for lumber, the demand for pulpwood is making 
inroads on the spruce forests. 
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TABLE 4 (c). 
Pbovincial and Dominion Licenses : Abea op Limits, Quantities Cut, and Receipts. 

The area of limits in Ontario is understated in the provincial returns. This appears 
to arise from leases being in suspense at the beginning of the years for non-payment of 
dues. There is therefore added a column in the following tables showing the area as 
calculated from the rents at $3 a square mile, which approximates very closely to the 
statement by the Ontario Crown Lands Department that 20,000 square miles are under 
license. 

There is a similar though proportionately smaller understatement in the case of 
Quebec. A Crown Lands publication gives the area under license at 50,000 square miles. 

In British Columbia, Manitoba and the Territories, in addition to the timber limits, 
permits are granted by which cutting takes place on land not included in the leased 
area. 

In Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island there are no leases of limits, the lumber- 
ing being done on purchased land. These provinces publish no returns. 

The scales for measuring saw-logs, to ascertain the board measure contents, differ 
in Ontario and Quebec. The discrepancy varies with different sized logs, but averages 
fully ten per cent additional by the Quebec scale. 

The cut of spruce saw-logs in Ontario cannot be given separately, as they are in- 
cluded with " other logs." The whole amount is not large, and only a small proportion 
is spruce. 

Spruce is similarly included with " other logs " in the Quebec returns. This whole 
amount is large and a great proportion is spruce. 

In New Brunswick pine and spruce saw-logs are returned together, and cannot be 
given separately. The number of logs is not stated, but only the measurement. 

In the returns from British Columbia, Manitoba and the Territories, there is no 
discrimination between the kinds of saw-logs, all being given together, and by measure- 
ment only without the number of logs. In Manitoba and the Territories they are 
chiefly spruce ; in British Columbia chiefly Douglas fir, with considerable spruce and 
cedar. 

The province of British Columbia gives no returns for 1887. 

The boom and dimension timber in the Ontario returns is chiefly pine (much of it 
red), as is shown by the returns for 1892 and 1893, where the pine is given separately. 

In the Quebec returns boom timber is given by linear feet for 1887-90, and by 
board measure for 1891-93. 

British Columbia, Manitoba and the Territories do not report any square or dimen- 
sion timber, though besides local use, some is exported from British Columbia, and some 
sent to other parts of Canada. A part may be cut by permit on unleased lands, and a 
part measured with the saw-logs and so returned. 

A large part of the forest produce of British Columbia is from the railway belt, 40 
miles wide by 500 miles long, belonging to the Dominion. 

The receipts returned by the province of Ontario for 1892 included only a part of 
the large bonus from the sale of that year, more than a million dollars remaining unpaid, 
and swelling the receipts for 1893. 

The tables giving the cut of pine in Ontario and Quebec by districts, show the 
location of that timber. In Quebec it will be seen that the bulk of the pine comes 
from the Ottawa valley, the St. Maurice being the only other district from which the 
amount is not trifling. 

The table (Table 56) giving the average dimensions of saw-logs and square timber 
shows a great falling off in the size of the pine logs in Ontario, while in Quebec the 
returns show an increase till 1893, when there was a considerable fall. The size of 
spruce has diminished in Ontario and increased in Quebec. In making comparisons, the 
difference of the scales used in Ontario and Quebec, giving, as already mentioned, a 
greater board measure for Quebec by about ten per cent, should be kept in mind. 
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Appended are the following tables : — 

Area of Limits, cut of Lumber, dkc, and Receipts. 

Ontario — Provincial lands six years. 

do Indian lands do 

do Total do 

Quebec — Provincial lands , , do 

do Indian lands do 

do Total do 

New Brunswick — Provincial lands do 

do Indian lands do 

do Total do 

British Columbia — Dominion lands , , do 

do Provincial lands do 

do Indian lands do 

do Total do 

Manitoba and the Territories — Dominion lands do 

Cut of pine by districts — Ontario , do 

do do Quebec do 

* Average dimensions of saw-logs and square timber — Ontario do 

do do do Quebec, do 

*See Table 56. 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 

From Culler^s 
Statement of Timber, &c., Measured at the Ports of 





Description. 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


1 

2 
3 


Waney Tmiher, 

White pine 

Red pine 

Spruce 


Pieces. 

15,582 

1 


Tons, 40 ft. 

31,177 29 
35 


Pieces. 

39,142 
14 


Tons, 40 ft. 

54,714-21 
40-39 


Pieces. 

31,514 
228 


Tons, 40 ft. 

44,914 14 
541 17 


Pieces. 

29,246 
99 


Tons, 40 ft. 

44,670-37 
99-25 


4 


Ash 






8 


10-30 


1,205 

1,427 

356 

1 

1,511 

71 

41 

2,092 


1,333-20 

2,16707 

396-35 

100 

1,274-34 

72-06 

71-23 

1,436 24 


484 


45605 


5 


Balm of gilead . . 
Basswooa 








6 




15 


18-35 






7 


Beech 








8 

9 

10 


Birch 

Butternut 

Buttonwood .... 


2 
3 


2i0| i3 
413 25 


9-06 
32-04 


2 
2 


1-33 
1-39 


11 


Cherry 


259 


245-391 isi 


14106 


163 


108-16 


1^ 


Chestnut 








13 


Cottonwood .... 










6 


5-29 






14 


Elm 














15 


Hemlock 










3 

""429 

2,739 

43 

4 


1-27 

"493-30 

5,012 04 

30-26 

405 






16 
17 


Hickory 

Maple 


4 

8 


8-34 
9-27 


137 


108-13 


1 
16 

i 


115 
2313 


18 


Mixed 








19 


Oak 

Sycamore 




• 


401 


301-23 


39 


20 








21 


Tamarack 














22 
2^ 


Walnut 

White wood 

Square Timber. 

White pine 

Red pine 

Spruce 


1,775 
22 


1,847 18 
3202 


7,067 
11 


6,413-14 
29-26 


1,756 
1,384 


1,444-69 
2,756 12 


1,566 
10 


1,180-31 
11-03 




17,656 


33,329 07 


46,984 


61,820-17 


44,809 


61,958-02 


31,590 


46,556-16 


1 
2 
3 


302,285 

121,583 

135 

3,234 

4 


498,14009 

130,408-29 

131-23 


290,778 

70,549 

.52 


399,991-37 

68,845-14 

39-24 

8,123-29 

8-18 

435-22 

28-02 

9,981 09 

39-08 


154,426 

100,889 

246 

26,845 

5 


208,926-11 

94, 606 19 

244*05 

21,689-10 

2 37 


50,385 
23,678 

1 
3,395 


69,731-26 

23,159 02 

119 


4 
5 


Ash 

Balm of gilead . . 
Balsam 


3,50317! 7,609 
417 


2,168 15 


6 




9 

416 

38 

23,018 

54 






7 

8 
9 


Basswood 

Beech . . 

Birch 


"237 

18 

13,816 

58 


306 12 

15-31 

6,950-28 

72-38 


1,261 

88 

8,495 

107 

7,903 

25 

56,815 

8,651 

4,008 

2 

763 

450 

• • • • • • • 

59,722 

17,962 

93 

95 


1,18802 

78-25 

3,924-02 

56-32 

7,599-23 

2514 

60,107-07 

7,619-21 

4,326-25 

1-11 

586-28 

30110 

81,526-18 

9,198-30 

75 14 

144-25 


is 

4 
27,859 


16 01 

3-18 

13,067 -83 


10 


Butternut 

Cedar 




11 






12 


Cherry 


• •■••••• 

32 

19,694 

4,387 

537 


3606 

25,168-07 

4,611-27 

61216 


43 

40,235 

3,822 

1,013 


32-23 

43,886-32 

4,012 03 

1,574 08 


2 

10,328 
661 
302 


3-39 


13 


Elm 


11,706 05 


14 
15 
16 


Hemlock 

Hickory 

Ironwood. ... 


911-21 
327 12 


17 


Maple 


418 

439 

42,541 

21,834 

56 

47 


383-37 

305 12 

70,195-39 

14,719-86 

34-11 

160-35 


170 

33,031 

11,925 

10 

77 


165 12 

" 5b;455-21 

7,688-29 

14-21 

134 15 


34 


3606 


18 


Mixed hardwood 
do timber... 

Oak 

Tamarack . . 

Walnut 

Whitewood 




19 
20 
21 

2^ 


i6;996 

2,278 


26J94i*0i 
1,303-09 


23 














531,355 


755,762-30 


482,849 


595,457 07 


448,851 


502, 229 09 


135,936 


149,366-07 
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6 (a). 

Metums, 

Quebec, Montreal, Lachine, Sorel and Three Rivers. 



1885. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 




Pieces. 
35,660 


Ton8,40ft. 
50,729-20 


Pieces. 
61,296 


Tons, 40 ft. 
89,884-34 


Pieces. 

85,545 

51 

1 

4,708 

1 


Tons,40ft. 

127,493-18 

10606 

08 

3,850 11 

38 


Pieces. 

84,792 

10 

10 

4,751 

2 

3 


Tons, 40 ft. 

52,546-33 

17-30 

10-28 

3,418-35 

1-19 

3-16 


Pieces. 

35,420 

1 
24 


Tons, 40 ft. 

51,566 10 

1-23 

18-15 


1 
2 


1 


26 

10,416-22 

3-19 

130-28 

4-11 

284-31 

3715 






3 


13,045 


2,839 


2,433 04 


4 


3 


6 
5 


8-06 
5-10 


5 


118 


55 


4319 


6 


4 






7 


395 
39 


393 

28 


253-24 
2300 


1,293 
100 


980-18 
53-32 


7,779 
110 


3,372-38 
74-19 


5,491 
12 


2,865-16 
11-01 

40-08 
240-15 


8 

9 

10 


264 
150 


139-06 
119-20 


207 


88-27 


273 

88 


118 35 
86-22 


354 
131 


119-31 
122-31 


89 
261 


11 
12 








13 


42 


51-30 

91-32 

36002 

107-23 

7-32 

16-35 

38-20 

1,379 15 

325-05 


34 


39-30 


1 

• 


2-10 






,85 


81-13 


14 


76 






15 


931 
100 

• ■ « • • • • 

7 
11 


403 
439 

"339 


204-27 

488-28 

■ • • • ■ • • 

55408 


142 
541 

90 

22 

7 

182 

411 


7805 
616-38 

' "i72-2i 

22-38 

718 

108 14 

503-05 


11 
199 

104 


13-35 
20716 

84'62 


667 
161 

» • t » • • • 

8 

•••74 
289 


415-24 
210 09 

11-19 

• • • ••••• 

44-31 
431 01 


16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


62 

2,305 

212 


222 

2,301 

270 


163 01 
1,259 20 

286-38 


22 

515 
197 


17-23 
276-04 
227-33 


21 
22 
23 


53,425 


64,244-32 


68,826 


95,723-20 


93,456 


134,202-17 


48,990 


60,515-33 


42,593 


55,951-01 




70,134 

8,424 
83/ 


93,782-23 

8,076-30 

739-00 

667-25 


76,994 
14,895 


85,769-04 
14,418-36 


86,156 

8,741 

51 


95,513-07 

8,275-32 

16-36 

178 09 

2-04 


27,855 

927 

2 

202 


32,347-21 

968-01 

1 07 

115-19 


47,452 

9,982 

4 

116 


51,859-13 

9,872-24 

2-39 

6513 


1 
2 
3 


1,059 


382 
1 


227-i8 
116 


253 
2 


4 
5 















6 


21 
2 


1502 

1-12 

6,849-39 

2406 
1,870- 15 


28 


26-25 3 


3-01 






■ • • • fl • 




I 


.16,439 
24 


16,853 


6,777 13 


10,396 
1 

2,898 


3,960-31 

17 

1,985-06 


' ii,72i 


5,305-33 


6,926 

8i4 

11*632 


2,961-20 

• • • • • . ■ 

494-23 
13,423-26 


9 
10 


2,454 


6,777 

2 

12,119 

425 

140 


4,641-27 

1-28 

14,805-28 

297-31 

154-37 


1,772 

9 

10,847 

465 

379 


1,264-00 

4-22 

13,090-38 

280-11 

389-28 


11 
12 


15,355 
2,181 


17,544 17 

1,63803 

361-12 


16,350 

8,192 

412 


19,773-04 

5,101-09 

416-35 


13 
14 


324 


533 


549-12 


15 
16 


161 


95 21 


34 


16-10 


26 


15-03 






9 


10-33 


17 








18 




• • 


















19 


17,683 
346 

1 


28,597-34 
160-19 


20,398 
265 


32,979-30 
187-35 


19,362 

225 

4 

11 


32, 425 14 

178-35 

5-04 

14-02 


10,372 
32 


17,726-22 
19-32 


15,968 
32 


26,613-32 
24-19 


20 
21 

22 


" ' ■ 


2 


2-09 






1 


2-37 


23 


1 








135,444 160,42418 


149,315 


160,308-27 


153,083 


167,865-08 


64,583 


71,513-34 


93,469 


105,881-05 
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TABLE 
Statement of Timber, <&;c., Measured at the Forts of Quebec^ 





Description. 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


1 


Flatted Timber, 

White pine 

Red pine 

Spruce 


Pieces. 

10,710 

405 

4 

332 

66 

30 

7,647 

888 

8 


Tons, 40 ft. 

8,648-28 

386-01 

411 

247 16 

42-08 

26-14 

6,662-20 

744-21 

5-33 


Pieces. 


Tons,40 ft. 


Pieces. 
7,498 


1 
Tons, 40 ft. 

6,404 16 


Pieces. 
2,446 


TonR40ft. 
2,043-34 


9, 








3 






572 
751 


436-35 
687*36 


68 
36 

""ib 


5202 


4 


Ash 


• 




29-27 


5 


Basswood 

Birch 








6 






62 

3i6 

3,541 
112 


42-20 

. • • • • • • 

290- 16 

2,863-13 

182-37 


1202 


7 


Cedar 








8 


Elm 


1 


0-38 


9 


Hemlock 

Maple 








10 










11 


Mixed 


68 
630 


46-00 
418-13 


29,613 


25,069-06 


90 


5112 


^9, 


Oak 








13 


Sleepers 














14 


Tamarack 

Rou/nd Timber, 

White pine 

Spruce 


5,614 


5,011-22 




• •• • • •••- 


2,063 


1,760-24 


649 


446-19 




26,402 


22,242-27 


29,613 


25,06906 


14,899 


12,508-36 


3,294 


2,63614 


1 


25,563 


7,668-36 














2 














3 


Spruce poles .... 










6,576 


8,343 33 


• . • • • • 

176 




4 


Elm 




• a • • • « 






155-29 


5 


Hemlock. ... 
Maple 














6 


















7 


Mixed 










238 


161-28 






8 


Oak. 










1 


38 


9 


Saw-lofirs 






3,634 


1,229 00 


172 


82-27 




10 


Tamarack 












Limber, 

Deals, pine 

do red pine. 

do spruce. . . 

do pine and 

spruce. . 










5,986 










26,563 


7,668-36 


3,534 


1,22900 


8,588-08 


177 


156-27 


1 
2 


3,145,532 


212,013-00 


3,714,951 

4,844 

1,113350 


249,161-09 

313-04 

61,708-38 


6,746,503 


367,711-38 


2,362,652 


151,412-06 


3 
4 


761,824 


42,432-06 


2,270,721. 


127,C86 26 


714,498 


40,711-07 


5 


do not specified 
Planks, pme.... 

do spruce.. 

do ash 

do oak 

do walnut . 
Boards, pine. . . . 

do oak 

do walnut . 

do notspeci'd 
Oak wainscot... 
Oak scantlingf. . . 
Oars 










2,691 
394,664 
337,387 


154-07 
18,088-30 
16,463-24 






6 

7 
8 


208,061 

84,083 

667 

5,742 

561 

46,736 

14,037 

5,796 

846 

• • • • • • • 


9,536-28 

3,851-14 

30-24 

296-28 

25- 11 

2,142-03 

643-15 

265-26 

"197-36 


296,343 
105,036 


13,582 17 
4,814-09 


46,874 
59,968 


2,14815 
2,749-20 


9 










883 


11-07 


10 












11 
12 


130,126 


5,96407 






72,937 


3,342-39 


13 










109)298 




14 
15 


177,375 
231409 


21,987 18 


269,010 


12,055-26 


5,009-21 


16 


5,500 00 


5,914 


608-23 






17 






18 


Sawn lumber for 
export 






965,205 


24,130-06 


696,967 


17,424-07 


19 


Sidinsfs. 
































4,273,865 


271,433-25 


5,565,934 


363,031-22 


9,992,095 


665,299-17 


4,064,077 


222,809-02 
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5 (a). — Contimied, 

Montreal, Lachine, Sorel and Three Rivers. — Continued. 



1885. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 




Pieces. 
4,257 


Ton8,40 ft. 
3,787-35 


Pieces. 
12,712 


Ton8,40 ft. 
7,644 11 


Pieces. 
4,791 


Tons,40 ft. 
3,336-12 


Pieces. 
2,067 


Ton8,40ft. 
1,379-19 


Pieces. 
997 


Tons, 40 ft. 
638-28 


1 
2 


81 


58-04 


















3 






• ••••••••• 














4 








, 














5 






















6 






















7 




















■ • 


H 


468 


37409 

239 

64105 


3,020 


2,378 14 


2,432 


1,497 00 








9 


5 






A 




10 


1,230 






8,447 


3,754 23 










11 












12 


1,238 


57115 
2,22905 


















13 


2,952 


3,443 


1,949-32 


4,815 


2,901 18 


2,635 


1,400 17 


5,800 


3,087 -19 


14 


10,231 


7,664-32 


19,175 


11,972 17 


20,485 


11,48913 


4,702 


2,779-36 


6,797 


3,726 00 




3,899 
563 


3,356*24 

568-(M! 


142 


125-27 

• ••• *•••• 




3,910 


3,138-16 


331 


21808 


5,708 


4,705-12 


1 
2 
3 






















4 


657 


689-14 


1,290 


920-28 


5,896 


4,537-22 


1,173 


783-33 






5 




30 


33-30 


6 


















7 






















8 


330 


109-32 
132-12 


















9 


159 












2,385 


1,563 19 


10 




1,432 














5,608 


4,85604 


1,046-15 


9,806 


7,675-38 


1,504 


1,002,01 


8,123 


6,292-21 




3^7305 


214,959-30 


35,000 


2,005 08 






6,860 


39218 
197 14 
230-26 


17,900 
18,666 


1,025-21 

i,63iio 

• • •••••• 


1 








2 


1,023,261 


58,444-24 


75,348 


4,055-30 






3,546 
3,920 


3 








4 














5 


104,558 


4,792 -is 
911 02 










7,300 


418 09 




• • • •••••• 


6 


19,878 










1 


















8 






















9 


















10 


95,077 


4,244-22 
















11 


















• • • . . 


12 






















13 


577,981 


16,448 04 


















14 




















15 






















16 






















17 


1,400,620 


35,280-16 
2,151-23 




• ••••••••• 


• ••*.••• 


• • ■ 9 • • # 


• ••••••• 








18 


40,000 








19 






















6,849480 


337,232-14 


110,348 


6,060-38 






21,616 


1,238-27 


35,900 


2,056-31 
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TABLE 
Statement of Timber, &c., Measured at the Ports of Quebec, 





Description. 


1865. 


1870. 


1875. 


1880. 


1 


Spars aind Masts. 

Ma8t8,whitepine 
do not speci- 
fied 


Pieces. 
1,039 


Tons, 40 ft. 
7,01 3 10 


Pieces. 
56 


Tons, 40 ft. 

378-00 

■ 


Pieces. 


Tons, 40 ft. 


Pieces. 


Tons, 40 ft. 


2 


163 


1,100-10 






3 


Spars, red pine., 
do spruce. . . 
do tamarack 
do not speci- 
fied 


6,767 

53 

3 

365 


10,150-20 

108-26 

6-36 

375-11 


381 
4 


496-20 
808 


23 


34 20 


4 








5 










6 






426 


85200 


683 


1,350 16 




Staves tSs Laths. 

Staves, standard 
do West India 
do barrel . . . 

Lathw.ood(cords) 










8,?27 


17,654-23 


391 


882-28 


589 


1,952 10 


706 


1,384-36 


1 
2 
3 
4 


1,934 

1,425 

3 

3,609 


16,588-29 

12,223 08 

22-12 

11,548-00 


1,266 

3,485 

7 

1,263 


10,856-00 

29,883-08 

5709 

4,141-16 


1,479 

563 

3 

1,113 


12,683-11 

4,832-25 

24-12 

3,560-00 


147 
127 

107 


1,261 06 
1,091 14 

340 30 




6,971 


40,382-09 


6,021 


44,836-33 


3,158 


21,10008 381 


2, 693 10 













« • M 






RECAPITU 


1 


Waney timber. . 


17,656 


33,329 07 46,984 


61,820-17 


44,809 


61,95802 


31,590 


46,556 16 


2 


Square timber. . 
Flatted timber. . 


531,355 


755,762 


30 482,849 


595.457 07 


448,851 


502,229-09 


135,936 


149,366 07 


3 


26,402 


22,242 


27 29,613 


25,069-06 14,899 


12,508-36 


3,294 


2,636 14 


4 


Round timber . . 


25,563 


7,668 


36| 3,534 


1,229-00 


5,986 


8,588 08 


177 


156 27 


5 


Lumber* 


4,273,865 


271,433 


25, 5,566,934 


.S63,031-22 


9,992,095 


665,299-17 


4,064,077 


222,809-02 


6 


Spars and masts 


8,227 


17,654 


23: 391 


882-28 589 


1,95210 


706 


1,384-36 


7 


Staves and laths 
Totals.... 


6,971 


40,382 091 6,021 


44,836 33 


3,158 


21,10008 


381 
4,236,161 


2,693 10 




4,890,039 


1,148,473-37 6,135,326 

i 


1,092,326-33 


10,510,387 


1,173,636 10 

• 


425,602-34 



*See Act, Cap. 18, 1889. — Measurements not compulsory for lumber. 



TABLE 

Average contents of Saw-logs and Square 

Province of Ontario — From Provincial Returns. 



Years. 



1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 



Saw-logs. 



Pine. 



Feet, B.M. 

1221 

110 

106i 

103 

96 

94 

98i 



Other. 



Feet, B.M. 



White Pine. 



Cubic feet. 



Squabb Tixbeb. 



Red Pine. 



Cubic feet. 

40 
37| 

39 
41 



Other. 




/ 
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5 {a) — Concluded, 

Montreal, Lachine, Sorel and Three Rivers — Concluded, 



1885. 


1890. 


1891. 


1892. 


1893. 




Pieces. 


Tons,40ft. 


Pieces. 


Tons, 40 ft. 


Pieces. 


Tons,40ft. 


Pieces. 


Tons, 40 ft. 


Pieces. 


Tons, 40 ft. 


1 






















2 






33 


49-20 














3 
















4 






















5 


9 


18-00 










86 


124 14 






6 
















9 


18-00 


33 


49-20 






86 


124 14 
















116 
279 

58 


99505 

2,393 02 

493-27 

640-00 


60 

125 

2 


514-28 

1,070 06 

13 11 


18 

8 


154-39 
6601 


3 

4 


23-31 
30- 09 


1 

16 
3 


4-28 

134-16 

25-37 


1 
2 
3 


200 










4 






















653 


4,621-34 


187 


1,59805 


26 


221-00 


7 


5400 


20 


165 01 





LATION. 



53/425 

135,444 

10,231 

5,608 

6349,180 

9 

653 



64,244-32 

160,424-18 

7,664-32 

4,856-04 

337,232- 14 

18-00 

4,521-34 



7,054,550 



578,962 14 



68,826 

149,315 

19,175 

1,482 

110,348 

33 

187 



394,316 



95,723 

160,308 

11,972 

1,046 

6,060 

49 

1,598 



-20 
-27 
•17 
15 
•38 
-20 
-05 



276,759-22 



93,4561134,202-17 
153,0831167,865-08 



20,485 
9,806 



26 



276,856 



11, 489 13 
7,675-38 



22100 



321,453-36 



48,990 


60,515 


33 


42,593 


64,583 


71,513 


34 


93,469 


4,702 


2,779 


36 


6,797 


1,504 


1,002 


01 


8,123 


21,616 


1,238 


27 


35,900 


86 


124 


14 


• ••••« • • 


7 


5400 


20 
186,902 


141,488 


137,228 


25 



55,951 01 

105,881-05 

3,726 -07 

6,292-21 

2,056-31 



165 01 



174,072-36 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5. 
6 
7 



.! 



5 (6). 

Timber showing reduction in size. 

Province of Quebec — From Provincial Returns, 



Years. 



1887 

1888... 

1889 

1890 

1891 

1892 .... 
1893 



Saw-logs. 



Pine. 



Feet, B.M. 

138 

135 

1371 

1381 

141 

163| 

127i 



Other. 



Feet, B.M. 

78f 
79- 
79:: 

78: ; 

71:; 

59 

91i 



White Pine. 



Cubic feet. 



Square Timbeb. 



Red Pine. 



Cubic feet. 

41 

31 

345 

36 

25i 

34' 

43 



Other. 



Cubic feet. 
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TABLE 
CENstrs BetumB — Southeru 





Countieu. 


1 


3<|nARK PlNB— 

Cubic Fbpt. 


Onbie 

Feet 
of 


Cubic 
Feet 
of 
, Square 

Sided 
Birch 
and 
Maple. 


Cubic 
Feet 
of 

It 


Cubic Fkbt 
Walnut. 


Cubic 
Feet 
of 

Hick- 
ory. 


CulMC 
Feet 
of >U 




White. 


Red. 


Black 


other 


Square 

Sided 
Timber. 






1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 

1891 
1881 
1891 

isei 

1891 

1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1H91 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 

1881 
189! 
188! 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 


21,210 
10,860 

7,«8 
180 

7,020 

928 
156 
2,386 
38,884 
217 

Z2;i67 
17.766 
S2,76i 
B,536 
600 

"•% 

2.608 

40.032 
7,306 
16,236 
1,171 
14 
180 
4,046 

4i;73e 


4,208 
4,200 
338 

'iiioo 
"360 

■ 268 

"■■560 
1,300 
19,150 

7I0OO 
300 

iileoo 

48 
6,436 
616 


2,300 

6^870 

"■342 
36 
15 

':'"■ 
■■« 

.:::.. 


3,200 

840 

400 

, 16.163 

8,900 
194 
434 


4,380 

1.824 




6,700 

■■■630 
3,608 


■'200 
326 
7,610 




2 


Beauo*. 

do 

do . .. 

do 

do 


150,838 


3 

4 


17.666 
302 
376 


2;682 


116,139 

Si 




10.289 
97,374 
50,047 
30,896 

■■'3;3w 

67,710 

"73;246 
77.163 
7,890 
10,550 

9,694 

260 

16.350 


















6 


1,844 
2B0 
6,662 
^384 
34,17 

112 
1,736 

600 




500 
126 


300 
20 
100 


S 
9 


do 


ffi.409 
178,794 






150 

■-■-96 
800 


10 


do .... 

Huntingdon ... 

do 

IberviUe 


11 
12 


507 
2,043 


;;;; 


480 
1,203 

■'■i38 
46 


321,844 
6^,968 
211,38! 
201,644 
23.i71 


la 






2,394 

1,802 
i;93S 




6,6i5 
14,040 


ffl 


1* 


«, 


400 

900 


32,567 


16 


Ksjnouraakft 

do ".'.'.";: 

L*vU 




22:460 
70888 








48 

50 

333 

1,018 

1,000 

15 

333 

40 

360 

17,767 

27.391 

11,400 

2.126 








16 
17 


3,087 
a. 123 
3,670 
2,849 
3;000 


10,190 

400 

■"36 


6^767 
716 
30 
16S 


ejoos! 24 

898! 

I... - 


■,35. 


30 
26 
95 


64,884 
18.6S5 
66,176 
105,104 
11:406 
9,60» 
198,133 
110,561 
214,694 


18 


LiBlBt 

do :.. 

Lotbini^re 

do 






















19 

20 


168 
1,331 

92S 

3,050 
8.435 

\,m 


400 
83 

4.623 
300 


600 

'« 

315 
1,162 

'■41 

'^400 
1,180 
3,100 
8,224 
505 
20 


800 
6 




125 
100 
760 
7,790 


■'40 
410 

750 


X ::::::: 


626 
800 
1.174 


""•m 


21 
22 


Missisquoi 

M™t.„v:::::: 

do 

NapierviUe. 

do 

Nirolet. 

do 


10e,437 
29IMK 
56,317 


1,762 
760 
76 
130 
1,300 
446 
12 
142,692 

2.800 

4.314 

87,968 

600 

32,756| 1,504 






23 


24,332 2,500 

16,038 

1,549 300 
9,31 .... 

22,765l 
6,622 3.060 
1,679| 75 
884' 20 


8.870 
330 
190 

1^612 

4,925 
34.000 




1.000 


1,560 

32,449 

'■246 
180 

■■460 








1,620 

500 

6,346 
1,313 

460 

■^6io 

3,300 
1,600 
70 
1,060 
340 


363,21! 
50,690 
14,576 

190,159 

as 

50,318 
479,414 

i5.«e 

108,806 


26 


do 

do 

RlmouBki 

do 

Ronville 

do 

St.H]g«anthe.. . 


28 

29 


932 
57.790 
27.184 

12!564 
4,619 


1.142 
3.250 

'9 


"ibiooo 

2,240 
2,800 
67,280 






do 
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7 (a). 

Quebec, by Counties. 



Number 

of 
Census 
Stand- 
ard 
Pine 
Logs. 



11,346 

4,0591 

15,978 

97,309 

2,571' 

178 

1,245 

580 

35,384 

6,496 

913 

4,059 

2,675 

14,228 

7,266 

26,995 

12,2651 

93,847 

3,934 

2,486i 



Number 

of 
Census 
Stand- 
ard 
Spruce 
and 
other 
Logs. 



68,107 

239,873 

260,761 

397,315; 

4,238 

3,640 

99,087 
103,296 
141,615! 

95,9331 

213,3131 

239,8731 

8,359 

28,230 

35,362 

41,193i 
1,057,132, 
324,002! 
144,024i 

78,929 



Num- 
lt)er of 
Spars 
and 
Masts 



154 

75 

314 

215 

1 

• • • • 

90 
10 
119 
6,996 
80 
75 



105,385 

172,561 

7,024 

36,511 

4,405 

2,991 

616 

635 

57,293 

45,144 

3,504 

439 

5,411 

28,537 

6,610 

1,859 

5,089 

2,119 

3,226 

10,767 

1,515 

3,008 

1,013 

3,994 

5,333 

103,827 

120,625 

115,285 

2,201 

3,000 

26,951 

14,091 

19,816 

2,621 

31,737 

2,776 

39,805 

22,142 

1,284 

593 



478,689 

931,141 

63,405 

94,321 

34,965 

38,988 

1,945 

11,521 

109,769 

89,453 

2,322 

671 

45,564 

79,714 

156,369 

150,640 

76,734 

43,603 

198,462 

109,234 

24,568 

91,297 

242,251 

157,483 

35,197 

48,233 

552,112 

386,466 

9,159 

14,914 

784,693 

481,745 

404,421 

214,839 

40,884 

35,048 

90,136 

133,919 

651 

4,730 

8a— 14 



707 

9,942 

20 

20 

266 
9,986 
5,149 

594 
80 

205 



603 

813 

13 



241 

732 

36 

4,737 

1,980 

255 

10 

3,220 



294 
303 



6,874 

4,242 

560 

14 

83 

"ioi 

1,173 



26 



Thou- 
sands 

of 
Staves 



2 

1 
430 

28 



Cords 

of 
Lath- 
wood. 



1,501 
441 



11 



28 

7 



12 

2,030 

11 

217 

626 



5'^ 



<,078 

42 

541 

401 



76 



5 

397 

30 

42 



20 
62 



8 



89 
63 
22 



5 

23 

3 



100 
41 



7 

72 
24 



297 

50 

1 

34,000 

184 



16,958 

7,832 

9 

21 



240 



200 



21 



101 
1,106 



26 

40 

300 



337 
396 



69 

2,625 

8 

11 

6 



Cords 
of 
Tan- 
bark. 



1,032 

13,588 

524 

143 

19 



Cords 

of 
Fire- 
wood. 



Number 

of 

Fence 

Posts. 



Number 

of 

Railway 

Ties. 



5,120 



69 
241 



1 

5,866 

13,588 



5 
432 

119 

173 

1,7511 

460 

88 

19,013 

69,286 

30 

'"'566 

902 

31 

985, 

45! 
1 



1,096 

1,379 

38 

72 

2,017 

2,519 

13,5281 

7,587 

1,064 

7,6011 

126 

52 

34 

113 

41,588 

46,1()0 

579 

275 

6,599 

32,228 

19 



613 

3,013 

167 

471 

22 

32i 



55,366 157,610 
104 456' 

16l',032! 229^396, 47,915 
146,679, I 

20,6411 53,565 1,550 

11,906! 

46,489, 160,948 

42,519 

71,029 355,051 

93,215 

83,472 26,839 7,727 

104,456| 

8,900' 9,350 

10,804 

28,444! 61,571 

28,550 

109,512 69,252 



Number 

of 

Tele- 

fraph 
osts. 



Cords 


Thou- 


of 


sands 


Pulp- 
wood. 


of 


Shingles 



5,360 
"1^995 



257,901 



86,005 

73,129 199,253 

73,848i 



224,368 839,775 
215,849 

80,760 471,165 

82,004 

48,1441 73,211 

38,773! 

11,840 33,465 

17,98l| 

34,788' 62,529 

45,048 

10,371 16,052 

12,961 

35,414 117,271 

45,237 

23,064 

29,797 

64,002 

85,749 

91,736 

75,730 

48,993 

56,824 

16,818 

21,016 

11,278 

15,493 
116,233 
122,005 

22,352 

27,645 
110,923 
105,088 

81,599 

82,773 

29,157 

21,839 

22,347 

27,236 
7,593 

13,786 



147,048 



205,264 

16,864 

2,38i 



1,100 
1,927 
1,035 



80 
49i763 



18,820 



14,725 
" 2 
'3,585 



108,425 
198,917 
127,359 

* 771246 
i'27',642 

* 46,535 
390,441 
149,437 
129,514 
487,630 
' 49,052 
329,056 

* "12^662 



75. 

2,63l 

" "466 

' 14,218 

* 49^431 

'466 

"166 

*"*'856 

1491413 

'1J660 

16*2^264 

263,898 

3^444 



937 
'26 



156 
'143 
1,132 
"149 



346 
15,698 



6,791 
'5^633 
"52I 



140 
5*l62 



2,491 
"1I7 



411 
'6 



411 
8,328 



16,994 
'1^831 



10 



1 
2 
3 
4 



2,711 
3,804 
'*52i 
1,466 
9,988 5 
'1,7961 6 
'•'.'.".\ 7 
"222! 8 

3^846! 9 



6,696 



10 



11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



10,116 
' '1,922 
' i;672 

• • • • • • 

183 

* 7,485 

2 

"568 17 
'"8l4l8 

2,35719 

' 4*792 20 

"94721 

* "sis 22 
^"157 23 
" 7^775 24 
' iJ554 25 



20 



5,205 
6*865 
1^250 
'li472|29 
I633O 



27 



28 



210 



, DEPA R TMENT OF A ORICUL TURK. 



TABLE 
Census Returns — Southern 



Counties. 



SlShefford.. 
do 

32 Sherbrooke. 

do 

33 Soulanges 
i do 

34Stanstead. 

I do . 
35,Temi^couata 

I do 
36 Vaudreuil . 

do 
37i Vercheres . . 

I do 
38iYama8ka. . 

! do 



1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 
1891 
1881 



Square Pine- 
Number OF 
Cubic Feet. 



White. 



27,270 
2,290 



Red. 



614 
29,865 

i5 

340 

440 

3,969 

15,650 

155,491 

22,655 

34,471 

68,875 



1,000 



9,160 

7 

"'260 
34 



200 

5,000 

278 

350 

5,370 



Cubic 

Feet 

of 

Sou re 
Oak. 



Cubic 

Feet 

of 

Square 

or 

Sided 

U^amar- 

ack. 



800 



130 
1,790 



9,759 

20,156 

320 



56 

1,800 

11,379 

3,410 



1,352 

30,953 

32,005 

24,553 

6,263 

25,416 

4,450 

6,530 

120,299 

40,277 

288,495 

113,357 



Cubic 
Feet 

of 
Square 

or 
Sided 
Birch 

and 
Maple. 



123,950 

7,556 

25 

26 

15 

1,590 

17,299 

93,042 

3,544 

1,261 

2,022 

6,100 

8,750 

5,581 

1,246 

, 1,390 



Cubic 

Feet 

of 

Square 

Elm. 



2,660 
10 



1,250 

1,788 
6 



13,133 



4,923 

3,933 

332 

25 



Cubic Feet 

OF 

Walnut. 



Black 



Other 
Spe- 
cies. 



2,000 
500 



Cubic 
Feet 

of 

Hick. 

oiy. 



20 
i',640 



2,000, 14,816 
3,400 
1,342 
1 
55 



955 



Cubic 
Feet 
of all 
other 

Square 

or 
Sided 

Timber. 



510 
1 



279,375 

1,097,660 

23,275 

7,073 

4,063 

42,410 

70,257 

134,766 

223,973 

128,260 

89,833 

43,640 

138,564 

54,979 

32,495 

57,901 
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7 (a) — Concluded. 
Quebec, by Counties. 



Number 

of 
Census 
Stand- 
ard 
Pine 
Logs. 



4,428 

52,195 

798 

300 

861 

28,731 

388 

6,634 

558,760 

51,060 

1,375 

2,613 

3,126 

12,650 

85,639 

36,311 



Number 

of 
Census 
Stand- 
ard 
Spruce 
and 
other 
Logs. 



Num- 
ber of 
Spars 
and 
Masts 



225,529 

438,820 

34,633 

107,902 

4,398 

66,481 

398,458 

360,051 

1,226,926 

85,019 

20,782 

10,316 

21,110 

43,225 

59,045 

12,404 



40 
634 



10 

85 

260 

168 

6,461 

3,795 

64 

1 



368 
4,840 



Thou 
sands 

of 
Staves 



1,380 

24 

102 



Cords 

of 
Lath- 
wood. 



38 
44 
69 



4 
76 



132 

598 

5,032 

8 



101 

iso 



5 
40 



• • • • 



Cords 
of 
Tan- 
bark. 



8,996 

41,492 

467 

988 

91 

52 

883 

961 



62 

119 

44 

159 

1,368 

4,944 



Cords 

of 
Fire- 
wood. 



Number 

of 

Fence 

Posts. 



Number 

of 

Railway 

Ties. 



84,798 171,750 35,859 

134 290 

28^965 10,625 19,673 
29 404 

16',478! * ' 21,2i5 200 

30,690 

50,302, 21,586 27,275 

61,639 

72,445; 461,0371 19,445 

62,695| I 

20,562 16,795 

25,784, 

19,589 148,449 6,785 

23,688 

32,838 232,201 2,045 

57,318 



Number 

of 

Tele- 

graph 

I^osts. 



343 
"545 

"so 

*2i662 

i;877 



40 



Cords 

of 
Pulp- 
wood. 



98 
"i39 

io 

"'89 
642 
46i 



Thou- 

hands 

of 

Shingles 



2,684 31 



504 

"177 

2,694 

'8^277 



636 



858 
2J624 



32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 



8a— 14 J 
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TABLE 7 (6). 
Census E^turns — Southern Quebec — Pine, Spruce, &c. 



Counties. 



lit Division, 



Bona venture. 

Gaspe 

Rimouski 

Temiscouata 
Kamouraska. 
L'Islet . .. 
Bellechasse . 
Montmagny . 



• • * • 



2nd Division. 



L^vis. , 

Lntbiniere . . 

Nicolet , 

Yaniaska ... 

Richelieu 

Verch^res . . . 

Chambly 

Lapraine. . . 
Beauhamois 
Huntingdon. 



Srd Division, 



Megantic 

Beauce 

Drummond and Arthabaska. 

Richmond and Wolfe 

Oompton 

Sherbrooke 

Stanstead 

Ba^oi 

St. Hyaiiinthe 

Shefford 

Brome. 

Missisquoi 

IbTville 

Rouville - . . . . . . 

St. Jean 

Napierville.. 

Ghateauguay 

Doitjhestor 

Soulanges 

Vaudreuil 



Square Pine. 



1891. 



2,686 

16,740 

107 

640 



2,000 

928 

1,050 



3,670 

568 

1,749 

34,821 

22,755 

160,491 

22,667 

12,277 

8,520 

14 



7,786 

40,080 

1,764 

7,600 



7 

25,418 

47,728 

28,270 

485 

7,573 

9,661 

61,040 

15,864 

26,832 

61,912 

90 

614 

3,969 



1881. 



38,884 

1,171 

2,074 

474 



156 
46 



2,879 

1,404 

9,317 

74,246 

9,682 

22,933 

19,065 

6,623 

'"180 



925 

480 

13,730 

904 

6,112 



15, 

15,060 

34,200 

2,290 

"8,635 

66,778 

34,284, 

6,579 

16,028 

6.636 

5,208 

39,026 

16,850 



Pine Logs. 



1891. 



36,384 
7,024 

19,816 
658,760 

67,293 
6,610 
1,246 
1,013 



5,411 
6,089 
120,626 
a5,639 
2,201 i 
3,126' 
2,676 
3,504 
2,671 
4,406 



3,226 

16,978 

106,385 

26,961 

12,266 

798 

388 

4,059 

39,806 

4,428 

913 

1,515 

616 

31,737 

1,284 

5,338 

7,266 

3,934 

861 

1,375 



1881. 



6,496 
36,611 

2,621 
61,069 
45,144 

1,859 
680 

3,994 



Spruce Logs, &o. 



28,637 

2,119 

115,286 

36,311 

3,000 

12,650 

14,228 

439 

178 

2,991 



10,767 

97,309 

172,561 

14,091 

93,847 

300 

6,634 

16,978 

22,142 

62,195 

4,069 

3,008 

635 

2,776 

593 

103,827 

26,995 

2,486 

28,731 

2,613 



1891. 



141,615 

63,406 

404,421 

1,226,926 

109,769 

156,369 

99,087 

242,251 



46,664 

76,734 
652,112 

59,046 
9,169 

21,110 
8,369 
2,322 
4,238 

34,966 



198,462 
260,761 
478,689 
784,693 
1,067,132 

34,633 
398,458 
239,873 

90,136 
226,629 
213,313 

24,668 
1,945 

40,884 
651 

35,197 

36,362 

144,024 

4,398 

20,782 



1881. 



95,933 

94,321 

214,839 

86,019 

89,463 

150,640 

103,296 

157,483 



79.714 

43,603 

386,466 

12,404 

14,914 

43,225 

28,230 

671 

3,640 

38,988 



109,234 

397,315 

931,141 

481,745 

324,002 

107,902 

360,051 

260,761 

133,919 

438,820 

239,873 

91,296 

11,521 

36,048 

4,730 

48,233 

41,193 

78,929 

66,481 

10,316 



Other 
Square Timber. 



1891. 



164,629 

287,247 

616,956 

233,780 

22,460 

11,420 

123,314 

66,669 



76,838 

260,182 

331,600 

322,623 

125,111 

286,767 

39,189 

87,296 

74,562 

37,974 



233,871 
607,018 
297,342 
492,838 
310,041 

23,620 
119,567 
870,965 
149,868 
417,744 

88,118 
163,006 

39,872| 
260,684' 

25,963 

111,06:^ 

1,985,675 

242,295 

6,810 

127,265 



1881. 



207,250 
211,528 
2,881,401 
154,937 

72,418 
9,832 

64,786 
109,750 



116,102 

143,470 

768,217 

172,673 

43,126 

108,182 

78,312 

43,953 

28,642 

49,515 



157,854 

636,446 

803,911 

1,148,661 

1,394,462 

7.119 
252,361 
302,132 
771,591 
1,116,882 
181,383 
299,641 
253,650 
233,137 
144,560 
116,760 

97,553 
204,521 

80,171 

61,370 
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TABLE 7 (c). 
Census Returns — Southern Quebec — Square Pine and Pine Logs. 



Counties. 



Ist Division. 



BonaveDture . 
Gaap^ .... . 
Rimouski .... 
Temiscouata 
Kamoiiraska.. 

L'lslet 

Bellechasse. . . 
Montmagny. . 



«■••■ ••■• 



2nd Division, 

Levis 

Lotbiniere 

Nicolet 

Yamaska 

Richelieu 

"Verch^res 

Chainbly 

Laprairie 

Beauhamois 

Huntingdon 



Zrrd Division, 



Megantic 

Beauoe 

Drummond and Arthabaska. 

Richmond and Wolfe 

Compton 

Sherbrooke . . . 

Stanstead 

Bagot 

St. Hyacinthe 

Shefford 

J3rOUl6 ...... • .. ......... 

Missisauoi 

Iberville 

Rouville 

St. Jean 

Nai.ierville. 

(^hateauguay . 

Dorchester 

Soulanges 

Vaudreuil 



Cubic feet of Square Pine. 



1891. 



2,686 

16J40 

107 

540 



2,000 

928 

1,050 



3,570 

568 

1,749 

34,821 

22,755 

160,491 

22,667 

12,277 

8,520 

14 



7,786 

40,080 

1,754 

7,600 



7 

25,418 

47,728 

28,270 

485 

7,573 

9,661 

61,040 

15,864 

26,832 

51,912 

90 

514 

3,969 



1881. 



38,884 

1,171 

2,074 

474 



156 
45 



2,879 

1,404 

9,317 

74,245 

9,682 

22,933 

19,065 

6,523 



180 



925 

480 

13,730 

904 

5,112 



15 

15,050 

34,200 

2,290 



8,635 
55,778 
34,284 

5,579 
16,028 

5,536 

5.208 
39,025 
15,850 



1871. 



119,792 

3,813 

507 

12,944 

21,116 



80 



93,962 

3,520 

34,306 

271,306 

15,042 

13,443 

14,466 

29,552 

28,324 

4,102 



968 
5,290 

18,497 
252 

24,522 
2,000 
8,500 
1,969 
6,490 

18,571 



575 

32,345 

24,944 

200 

6,990 

3,250 

306 

68,839 

34,043 



No. of Pine Logs. 



1891. 



35,884 
7,024 

19,816 
558,760 

57,293 
6,610 
1,245 
1,013 



5,411 
5,089! 
120,6251 
85,639! 
2,2011 
3,126' 
2,675 
3,504 
2,571 
4,405 



3,226 

15,978 

105,385 

26,951 

12,265 

798 

388 

4,059 

39,805 

4,428 

913 

1,515 

616 

31,737 

1,284 

5,333 

7,266 

3,934 

861 

1,375 



1881. 



6,496 
36,511 

2,521 
51,060 
45,144 

1,859 
580 

3,994 



28,.537 

2,119 

115,285 

36,311 

3,000 

12,650 

14,228 

439 

178 

2,991 



10,767 

97,309 

172,561 

14,091 

93,847 

300 

6.634 

15,978 

22,142 

52,195 

4,059 

3,008 

635 

2,776 

593 

103,827 

26,995 

2,486 

28,731 

2,613 



1871. 



11,857 

20,466 

3,960 

6,802 

16,685 

29,377 

15,351 

919 



101,822 

13,154 

131,604 

72,589 

3,635 

3,480 

1,600 

660 

11,642 

6,734 



9,492 

50,836 

208,913 

10,253 

9,100 

302 

11,566 

12,271 

3,272 

9,614 

3,751 

5,621 

1,048 

3,531 

734 

9,866 

3,685 

1,534 

8,362 

8,741 
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Analysis of Table 7 (c). 



Counties. 



1st Division, 

Square pine cub. ft. 

Pine logs No. 

2nd Division, 

Square pine cub. ft. 

Pine logs , No. 

3rd Division. 

Square pine cub. ft. 

Pine logs No. 

1st Division, 
Pine cub. ft. 

2nd Division. 
Pine cub. ft. 

Zrd Division. 
Pine cub. ft. 

Istf 2nd and 3rd Divisions together. 
Pine cub. ft. 



1891. 



24,051 
687,145 



267,432 
235,246 



336,583 
268,118 



6,727,354 



2,561,962 



10,509,289 



1881. 



42,804 
148,165 



146,228 
215,738 



258,629 
661,546 



1,272,573 



2,219,973 1,936,863 



6,749,460 



8,958,886 



1871. 



158,252 
105,417 



508,023 
346,920 



268,551 
372,492 



1,033,213 



3,387,459 



0,00U, Zd4 



7,780,906 
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TABLE 7 (rf). 
Timber Agencies South of St. Lawrence, Que. 



Year. 


Pine Logs. 


Spruce Logs. 


Square White Pine. 


Square Red Pine. 


1881 


Pieces. 

42,910 
44,372 
32,087 
9,331 
44,208 
39,870 
11,901 
■ 31,874 
26,047 
31,704 
29,129 


Pieces. 

626,311 
671,798 
661,411 
272,407 
623,366 
760,232 
i 58,289 
882,512 
573,954 
1,044,603 
1,083,418 


Pieces. 

266 
56 
27 

121 
21. 
78 

359 
10 

812 

48 

4 


Cub. ft. 

7,955 
4,045 
.1,840 
4,524 
1,885 
1,939 
4,218 

660 
7,854 
1,853 

199 


Pieces. 

380 
15 

8 


Cub. ft. 

6,400 
332 
240 


1882 

1883 

1884 


1885 


25 


875 


1886 

1887 




1888 






1889 






1890 






1891 












Ten years ... 


300,423 


7,131,990 


1,536 


28,917 


48 


1,447 


Averacre 


30,042 


713,199 


153 


2,891 


5 


145 
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TABLE 8 (a.)— (From Trade 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of Canadian Forest in three-year 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 
8 

9 
10 
11 

12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 

38 



Abtioles. 



Average Exports fob 



1877-79. 



Great Britain. 



Brls. 



39 
40 
41 
42 

43 
44 

45 
46 



Ashes, pot and pearl. . , 

" other. . . : 

Tanner's bark Cords 

BaAswood, butternut and 

hickory M. ft 

Firewood Cords 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 

Knees and futtocks Fes. 

Lathwood Cords 

Logs— 

Oak M.ft. 

Spruce " 

All other " 

Lumber — 

Battens Pes. 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards &c M. ft. 

Scantlings, &c " 

Staves, standard M. 

" - other &; headings. " 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Shingle bolts Cords 

Sleepers . . Pes. 

Stave bolts Coitis 

Shooks No. 

Timl)er, square — 

Ash t 

Birch 

Elm . 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine, white " 

" red 

All other 

Pulpwood 

Other wood 



Tons 






{( 






Quantity. 



13,516 



Total 



United States. 

Ashes, leached and other. 

*' pot and pearl 

Tanner s bark 

Basswood, butternut 

hickory 

Firewood 

Hop, hoo]i, telegraph and 

other poles 

Knees and futtocks 

Lathwood 



and 



Brls. 
Cords 

M. ft. 
Cords 



Pes. 
Cords 



371 

679 
33 



893 
1,603 

296 

14 

480 

52,575 

222,940 

12,433 

11,969 

20,115 

11,530 

916 

1,662 



3,945 

91 

232 



7,746 



2,128 

5,918 

31,183 

18,426 

296 

59,164 

279,243 

37,901 

4,171 



2,163 
82,549 

453 
163,145 



26,643 
9 



Value. 



310,771 

5;656 

18,134 
123 

418 

518 

13,694 

4,443 

540 

7,458 

10,709 

6,719,581 

279,602 

41,497 

279,869 

76,889 

238,371 

109,399 

18,615 

17,572 

104 

685 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



10,287 
"55 



782 
293 



121 
761 

48 



34,491 



1,&33 

58,165 

211,029 

214,417 

2,092 

969,112 

2,715,914 

270,367 

56,676 



2,795 



78 

48,435 

214,599 

9,037 

5,910 

19,389 

10,666 

442 

758 

3,694 

38 

5 



28,116 



35 

6,955 

31,902 

19,698 

371 

46,449 

220,731 

22,856 

4,466 



Value. 



289,464 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



100 

21,915 
1,093 

1,220 

144 

6,111 

2,397 

432 

11,496 

6,619,568 

244,819 

23,943 

243,493 

72,659 

108,694 

48,616 

11,024 

11,838 

34 

5 



36,097 



12,692,13 



4,656 

26,735 

290,992 

4,314 
317,227 

36,641 

11,703 

44 



762 
101,579 

1,076 
155,923 



17,263 



12 

80,302 

215,864 

243,084 

4,878 

827,607 

2,304,937 

213,438 

86,657 



6,666 



760 
32 



789 
391 



174 

13,100 

224,450 

10,699 

5,982 

18,438 

7,431 

384 

733 

• • • • • 

3,406 

583 

1 



44,342 



13,112 



11,745,053 



14,306 

17,769 

449,724 

7,406 
323,462 

176,486 

22,263 

171 



4,845 

8,619 

32,745 

19,018 

530 

44,767 

216,210 

22,162 

5,285 



Value. 



199,781 



22,326 
88 

256 

588 

3,008 



1,132 

6,543 

6,854,271 

287,224 

33,347 

229,949 

51,779 

134,088 

59,563 

10,937 

15,149 

1,440 

2 



63,145 



2,481 
71,449 

669 
156,182 



2,796 

110,198 

244,373 

251,175 

6,480 

896,224 

2,752,466 

177,546 

91,462 



21,573 



12,528,898 



21,064 
83 



31,645 

10,570 

369,230 

8,655 
352,843 

164,017 

18,977 

91 
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and Navigation Returns.) 

penods, 1877-1891, inclusive, together with Exports for the years 1892 and 1893. 



THE Periods of 


Exports for Year. 

1 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity, 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




4,266 


112,598 


2,511 


1 

71,142 


2,056 


61,581 


1,651 


60,106 
3,465 

17,602 
3 

200 


1 
2 














485 
1 


3 


431 
5 


11,619 
19 

267 

21 

861 

252 

47 

6,117 

8,019 
6,502,662 

262,701 
17,216 

177,319 
36,883 
30,864 
33,133 

103,085 
10,577 


630 


19,107 


510 


20,782 


4 
5 






159 




440 
6 


6 


22 


5 


4 




7 


98 


66 






8 


9 








9 


8 


• * • • • • • 

182 

250,6i3 

10,244 

2,890 

17,972 

6,041 

51 

11,393 

102 












10 


113 


5,215 

5,089 

7,517,355 

278,332 

19,026 

206,850 

43,048 

6,786 

60,043 

159,523 

.3,592 


14 

211,209 

11,542 

1,088 

17,192 

4,791 

17 

7,330 

1,407 


1,640 

7,918 

6,116,237 

281,018 

5,820 

169,332 

33,072 

1,605 

34,800 

82,134 

1,965 


437 


7,681 

2,781 

7,368,126 

289,697 

32,524 

28^,244 

43,198 

108 

39,867 

270,772 

757 


11 
12 


219,477 

10,172 

3,439 

13,573 

5,325 

161 

2,359 

646 


236,965 

11,895 

5,628 

27,127 

6,211 

2 

59 


13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19. 

20 

21 

22 


7 


8 
75,462 


2,807 


5,556 


3,241 


7,536 






23 






*' 2,247* 


24 


20,782 


10,124 


32,126 


377 


1,569 


7,226 


25 
26 


95,700 

6,455 

24,992 

13,269 

161 

29,976 

137,894 

12,311 

3,288 


11,198 

67,062 

177,352 

168,085 

1,761 

574,314 

1,604,621 

103,575 

86,740 


336,735 

6,055 

24,071 

16,098 

587 

31,8.35 

156,265 

10,008 

3,875 


26,281 

78,378 

198,378 

215,813 

7,848 

668,420 

2,239,090 

98,276 

69,795 

13,723 

2,274 


6as,739 

3,446 

29,354 

16,148 

364 

22,940 

123,820 

7,131 

3,961 


42,784 

42,940 

235,241 

219,569 

4,103 

472,792 

1,644,031 

62,041 

54,805 

36,146 

3,412 


441,971 

5,509 

25,976 

15,468 

253 

27,052 

105,579 

7,827 

998 


3-,934 

64,126 

207,789 

207,457 

3,240 

579,636 

1,479,255 

75.642 

22;027 

13,461 

2,647 


27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 




1,127 


• •«• ••••• 






37 










10,185,565 




12,051,724 




9,645,319 




11,105,482 


38 




35,843 

6,528 

234,723 

2,058 
320,912 

115,239 

10,773 

160 


287 

37,859 

1,172 
146,128 


31,322 

7,601 

169,766 

16,459 
311,902 

110,616 

23,836 

1,633 


• • • ■ ■ • * 

470 
43,856 

2,067 
179,103 

16,204 


40,164 

11,917 

217,552 

30,563 
370,152 

83,141 
14,113 




55,651 

11,203 

205,495 

3,779 
.354,392 

ll.%763 

13,984 

6,491 


,39 


275 
62,738 

179 
164,626 


432 

41,872 

228 
181,398 


40 
41 

42 
43 

44 


16,736 
53 


27,146 

797 


22,007 
2,590 


45 
46 











.»> 



■w -jr.Tj tifii 



^*1 



^i' 



*l 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 

34 



35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 



Abticles. 



<( 



(( 



United States— Con. 

L^8 — 

Hemlock M. ft. 

Oak " 

Elm " 

Spruce " 

Pme 

Tamarack 

Another " 

Lumber — 

Battens Pes. 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings, &c " 

Staves, standard . . . M. 

do other and headings *' 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Posts, cedar, tamarack and 

other 

Shingles M. 

Shingle bolts Cords. 

Sleepers . . Pes. 

Stave bolts Cords. 

Shooks No. 

Timber, square — 

Ash Tons. 

Birch 

Elm 

Oak 

Pine, white. 

do red 

AU other 

Pulpwood... 

Other wood. . . ■ . . . 



n 
(( 
(t 
(( 
({ 
t( 



Totals. 



Labrador, 

Lumber — 

Deals Std.H. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings. ** 

Staves, other & headings M. 

Staves, all other 

Shingles M. 

Timber, square, elm Tons. 



Totals. 



Average Exports fob thr 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1,065 
826 



3,513 

223 

9 

10,854 

47 

3,149 

19 

140,588 

336,374 

11,594 

216 

2,593 

' 16*ii4 



51,967 

381 

996,237 

13,824 



43 

92 

950 



1,059 

42 

946 



32 



4.104 
7,703 



12,454 

1,212 

52 

54,245 

211 

80,448 

227 

134,940 

3,162,347 

91.241 

9,995 

14,772 

25,709 

11,950 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



4,425 
3,788 



5,449 

2,009 

133 

23,581 



9,385 

33 

199,469 

603,197 

14,852 

301 

16,173 



40,770 



100,023 
953 

182,397 
28,032 
14,747 



96,998 

1,134 

2,396,535 

76,593 



262 

740 

6,484 



5,413 

333 

5,332 



67,676 



4,716,314 



40 



17 
70 
64 



191 



49 

44 

494 

1,462 

356 

5,359 

475 

3,011 



Value. 



13,093 
49,619 



19,179 

16,683 

1,247 

101,319 



270,511 

696 

210,099 

6,198,325 

121,289 

3,281 

72,946 

42,975 

23,994 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



4,257 

1,727 



203,982 

3,747 

342,009 

114,922 

29,289 

199 

430 

1,826 

9,767 

2,549 

19,477 

2,176 

10,432 



142,554 



9,040,202 



49 
6 



10 
1 



25 
15 



192 



8,080 

1,406 

5 

30,322 

2 

17,373 

42 

233,279 

582,355 

8,531 

266 

52,950 



18,264 



92,674 

705 

1,394,638 

51,242 

15,965 

154 

75 

122 

527 

64 

2,544 

29 

1,470 



Value. 



18,181 
25,255 



37,367 

9,70& 

48 

147,513 

4 
521,126 

704 

7,265,254 

64,329 

1,851 

256,476 

136,171 

16,075 



233,863 

2,816 

325,197 

147,177 

6,576 

1,301 
655 
373 

4,644 

660 

13,388 

242 

8,763 



128,808 



10,665,893 



39 

57 



102 



* Includes $63,957 of Piles and Pile Lumber. 
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PVRTODS OF 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 

a 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




5,200 
1,139 
7,305 
18,594 
3,229 


$ 

21,302 
18,529 
35,506 
90,032 
25,856 


3,861 
2,037 
27,726 
24,976 
25,561 
2 
15,522 


15,450 

37,683 

145,731 

150,843 

223,065 

21 

83,450 


6,057 

1,153 

34,116 

23,434 

73,963 

121662 


21,420 

21,297 

208,709 

141,168 

651,540 

'"'68,553 


5,880 

1,348 

33,615 

21,103 

127,079 

9,007 


26,036 

21,087 

219,065 

123,254 

1,057,095 

"'61^976' 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 


32,814 


157,2.36 

2,190 
737,510 

5,605 

407,511 

6,581,426 

124,113 

1,657 
254,899 
466,616 

9,228 


7 
8 


26,215 
233 


22,782 

36 

328,640 

656,486 

12,872 

6 

73,996 


652,495 

676 

453,514 

7,448,923 

104,575 

486 

331,073 

326,636 

12,433 

37,324 

469,134 
1,774 
358,097 
122,002 
226,160 

14 

754 

99 

314 

1,299 

1,161 

249 

2,150 

75,944 

193,040 


21,135 590,883 
22 207 


20,666 


606,593 


9 
10 


280,299 

551,995 

15,161 

110 


309,448 

640,448 

11,064 


442,469 
7,359,356 

87,881 


357,573 

747,719 

11,445 

10 


565,958 

8,571,525 

101,786 

141 

563,318 

360,207 

1,241 

70,485 

827,816 

1,772 

212,890 

103,365 

65,258 


11 
12 
13 
14 


59,384 


85,262 
8,343 

333,693 

i,467!356 

33,292 

774,841 


417,888 

251,754 

4,544 

105,772 
695,566 
3 
259,384 
91,784 
100,256 


15 






16 


14,093 


20,662 


760 

403^203 

239 

1,404,672 

37,567 

234,296 


17 
18 


125,790 

285 

1,913,197 

49,700 

1,097,012 

16 


265,988 
1,695 
370,488 
118,955 
136,991 

191 

* 363 

28 

1,667 

50 

1,704 

1,212 

2,074 


220,646 

206 

1,895,167 

46,801 

1,916,380 

1 

257 

7 

27 
64 
95 
20 
302 


19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 


50 








25 


4 


66 


193 






26 


137 






27 


3 






87 
192 


1,010 
1,728 


28 


177 
135 


162 


1,642 


29 
30 


342 


931 


4,119 
18.3,312 
155,441 


1,000 


7,271 

371,981 

*134,839 


31 
32 




199,228 


• •• •• ••• 


• •• • •••••■ 


33 










10,766,086 


• •» ■•«•■•• 


12,149,704 




12,632,643 




14,841,455 


34 


























35 


1 


5 

• •••• ■■•••• 






• • - ■ - • • 1 


• ••••• ••• 







36 
37 










38 












• •• «•••• 


• •*■ ••*•■ 




39 


12 


22 

• ' ■ • • • • 


• • • » • • 




• • • t ' t • 


40 


> • ■•••••• 






41 




27 














42 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 



Artioles. 



Average Ezfobts for 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



7 

8 

9 

10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 

25 
26 
27 

2a 
29 
30 
81 
32 
33 

34 



Newfo^mdUmd, 

Ashes, pot and pearl Brls. 

Tanner 8 bark. Cords' 

Basswood, butternut and 

hickory M. f t. 

Firewood Cords 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 

Knees and f uttocks Pes. 

Logs- 
Hemlock M. f t. 

Oak " 

Spruce " 

All other " 

Lumber — 

Battens Pes. 

Deals Std.U. 

Deal ends " 

Lathp, &c M. 

Boards, &c . . M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard ....... M. 

Staves, other & headings. ** 
All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Stave bolts Cords. 

Shooks No. 

Timber, square — 

Birch Tons. 

Elm " 

Maple " 

Oak " 

Pine, white " 

do red " 

Another " 

Sleepers Pes. 

Other wood 



35 
36 



37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
45 



Total. 



Belgium^ 

Ashes, pot and pearl . . . Brls. 
Bass wood, butternut and 

hickory M. f t. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std.H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. f t. 

Staves, standard .... M. 

do other & headings. " 

All other 

Timber, square — 

Birch 



22 

5 



43 
305 



26 

123 
194 



813 

8,486 

658 

70 

929 



985 

21 

7,661 

317 

138 
2 



7 
43 

4 
179 
230 



Value. 



I 



216 
10' 

8 
188 

1. 

2 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



244 
12 

189 
35 

648 



59 

18 
4,294 



1,196 

57,278 

5,660 

1,654 

13,726 

728 

2,772 

' 12 

12,102 



1.112 

751 

24! 



133 
343 

71 
996 

46 
386 



104,493 



5,284 
202 
111' 

6,581' 
271 
101. 



17 
452 

8 
56 



23 

2 
4 



Value. 



115 

5 

1,059 

4,595 

361 
1,112 

986 

• « • • 

137 



105 

1 

ll 

1831 

18; 

18 

14,408 



28- 

221 1 
19 



40 



404 
1,736 

500 
67 



26 

11 
177 

25 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



2,529 
116 
1,309 
37,734 
3,322 
1,802' 
6,137 
2,.372' 
1,336 



6,973 



201 

633 

12 

18 

98 

1,011 

387 

56 

3,373 

215' 



72,581 



90 

872 

6,193 
427 



647 
71 



8 



t( 



I 
67. 



63 



505 



26 
540 

« 

5 
14 



Value. 



807 
4 



128 



781 
8,736 
326 
101 
198 



452 



7,026 



J,080 

153 
5 



11 

68 

8 

210 

2,700 



13 

39- 
64 

4 
3 



17 
1 



% 



878 
2,638 

97 
28 



135 
30 



5,086 



1,158 
83,754 
3,002 
1,952 
2,843 
2,798 
3,028 



10,541 

"'633 

708 
90 



210 
331 
91 
988 
401 
1,488 



122,908 



407 

1,161 

2,019 

86 

27 



10 



46iPulpwood. 



r 
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THE Periods of 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






$ 


5 


139 




t 


■ • « • ■ 


$ 


1 






2 


25 
6, 


579 
14 

1 


21 
2 


331 
4 

63 
40 


2 


50 


21 
5 


362 
10 


3 
4 

5 


2,033 


117 




• •«•• *•■••■ 


• • • ••• •• 






6 


2 


18 


1 


131 


1,342 


7 
8 






4 


165 




• ' • *• 






9 


2 


20 








10 










314 
2,894 


11 


40 


623 

• • • • • • * ■ • 

1,305 
33,472 
2,669 
2,177 
2,765 
1,194 
1,786 


3 

iii45 

2,701 

• 98 

3 

189 


110 

• • • • • • • 

1,918 

29,661 

990 

12 

2,538 

3,508 

228 


16 448 


105 


12 
13 


578 
3,314 
280 
104 
118 


262 

1,802 

61 

■ •••• •• •• 

496 
50 


1,692 

19,742 

682 

5,068 

3,999 

884 


396 

18,667 

722 

367 

40 


569 

194,941 

8,878 

1,600 

1,136 

27,613 

754 


14 
15 
16 
17 

18 
19 


• • • • • • • 

342 


20 


20 
21 


1,398 


2,278 


2,035 


3,022 

5 

1,787 

270 
253 

96 

214 

51 

67 


243 


470 


3,859 


6,126 


22 
23 


10,042 
5 


757 

30 
13 

i79 

13 

12 

207 


36,359 

64 
17 

4 
5 
3 

21 


4,200 


518 


1,550 

680 

12 

4 

14 

18 

189 

468 

3 


196 

2.925 

187 

69 

321 

172 

2,208 

2,570 

13 

205 


24 
25 


1 






?() 


8 

1 


6 


i34 


27 
28 
29 


1 
18 


65 


520 


30 
31 
32 




105 


• • • • • • ■ ■ 


354 




24 


33 




, 






50,334 




45,826 


34,131 




255,455 


34 












1 




16 


489 


16 

• ••■• •••■ 

85 


510 
3,770 


:» 


991 


14 

• ••- • ■•• 


451 


35 


42 


1,947 




37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 






















1 


11 


169 


10 


306 


-•••• •■■■• 


■ •• ••••>•• 


786 


11,790 
























33: 


• ••- •••• 






• • •••••••• 














44 






«. •• .••••• 





• ••«•••••■ • 


• ••••• ••«• 






45 






5 


46 



■'^- ' ^V '^- 
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TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 





Articles. 


Average Expert for 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 


1 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


Belgium — Concluded. 

Timber, square — 
Ejlm . ... .... Tons. 




$ 


42 
607 

14 
348 

65 
7 


9 

500 
11,063 
1.52 
3,290 
525 
102 


250 


$ 


2 

3 

4 
5 


Oak " 

Maple •* 

Pine, white ** 

do red " 

All other " 


2,109 
723 


34,440 

• • • • • - • 

5,289 


4,455 
1,385 


6 


• • • • • • • 


««• • *••«•' 


• • • • • 




7 


.LiOtfU . ..... .••• ........ JXL. X v . 

Total 




f 














ft 




52,346 




24,529 


• • • • • • • 


9,788 




Jtcdy. 

Lumber— 
Deals Swi.H. 






9 






97 
5 

i 


2,424 
98 

. • . • • « ■ • 

8 


145 
9 

92 
13 


4,403 

158 

731 

93 


10 
11 
12 


Deal ends " 

Boards, &c. M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Staves, other & heading^ M. 

Total 


'..'.'. .... 


• • • • • • • . 


IS 


■ I • t • ■ 


















14 








2,530 


• •• k •••• 


5,385 




Holland. 

Ashes, pot and pearl Brls. 

BasBwood, butternut and 

hickory M. ft. 

Knees and futtocks Pes. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std.H. 

Deal ends 

Boards, &c M. f t . 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard M. 

All other 








15 














16 


2 

614 

28 

4 

23 


42 

16,591 

509 

53 

535 


13 

• ' • • • • • • 

1,458 
37 


159 

31,3^7 
708 






17 






18 
19 
20 


345 

8 


8,345 
146 


21 
22 


18 
61 


212 
366 


• ••« •••• 





23 
24 


• •• •«••« 


104 


• • • • • • • 




25 


Timber, square — 

Ash Tons" 

Oak " 


23 

1,350 

294 


156 

21,401 

3,164 


228 

139 








26 


3,060 
1,211 


135 

141 

19 


2,749 

1,626 

79 


27 

98 


Pine, white " 

do red " 

Total . 














29 




42,555 




37,103 




12,945 




Germany, 

Ashes, pot and pearl Brls. 

Basswood, butternut and 

hickory M. f t . 

Lumber — 

Deals Std.H. 








30 


3 

12 

40 

3 

514 


64 

350 

1,445 

71 

5,315 






2 


64 


31 








32 


88 

3 

550 

197 

23 

17 


2,535 
51 

4,875 
111 
135 
507 


3 

3 

24 

• ••• •••- 


309 


33 
34 
35 


Deal ends 

Boards, &c M. ft . 

Battens " 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard M. 

All other 

Knees and futtocks Pes. 


266 
372 


36 








37 
38 


• » • • • • • 

138 


467 




39 


\ • • amy 






• ■ ■ • • • • • 



r 
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THB Periods of 








Exports for Years 






1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




« • - ■ • • • • 


$ 




% 

• • ■•■-••■•• 


• • • • ■ • . . 


% 


• . • • « » • ■ 


$ 


1 
9, 










3 









• • •••-•• 


• t • • % • • • 








4 
5 




• «■*• ••• 














f> 




9 


180 






7 


















2,605 


• ■ • • ■ 


4,619 


■ ■••• ••■ • 


1,171 




12,241 


8 






195 


2,773 

121 
6,959 


215 
6 


6,252 
131 


744 
36 


19,637 
694 






9 


6 


k 




10 


688 






11 




i8 


86 


• ■•> ••••• 

• ••••• •-• » 








1^ 




• ••• •••!■ 






13 










9,853 




6,469 


■ •«•• ••■«•« 


20,331 






14 














12 


367 










15 












16 


















17 


1C7 
5 


2,762 
96 


8 


222 


538 
40 


14,632 
686 


272 

10 


6,736 
177 


18 
19 








20 










721 


15,295 


578 


7,516 


21 










22 


















23 












• » ••'•••• 




7,601 


24 








25 


195 

48 


3,663 
530 


128 
72 


2,315 
1,271 


165 


3,178 


• ••••« ••> 


I • • ■ • • • • 


26 
27 

28 




















7,051 




4,175 




34,530 


• •• •••••• 


22,030 


29 














23 

23 

33 

5 

19 


731 
1,276 
2,293 










30 






11 


865 






31 










32 




232 

200 










33 


55 


781 


5 


103 






34 








35 




• ■ * • « • ■ • 




• ••••■• ••• 


5 


150 






36 








37 








1,047 






• • ••'••• 


1,708 


38 
,39 


-••• •• ••••-• 










,(«?- 



.. '. 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (a).— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



Articles. 



Germany — Concluded. 



Average Exports for 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



Timber, square — 

Ash 

Elm 

Oak 

Maple 

Pine, white. . 

All other.. . 

Logs 

Other wood 



Tons. 



• * • • • ■ • 



(I 



Mft. 



Total . 



10 
11 

12 

13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 

24 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 



34 
35 



36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 



Framce. 

Ashes, pot and pearl Brls. 

Basswood, butternut and 

hickory *. M H. 

Logs, hemlock 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M f t. 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard ... M. 

do other and headings " 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Sleepers Pes. 

Timber, square- 
Ash . Tons. 

jDircn. . . ....a..... 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak.. 

Pine, white 

do red 

All other 

Other wood 



(( 






(( 



It 



(I 



Total 



Spain. 



Basswood, butternut and 

hickory M f t. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 



other poles. 
Lumber — 

Battens Pes. 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M f t. 

Scantlings . ** 

Staves, standard M. 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs.. 

Shingles M. 



Value. 



$ 



1880-82, 



Quantity. 



46 



148 
51 



26 



9,505 

414 

19 

249 

49 

4 

5 



1,083 

5 

1,470 

1,487 



11,760 



633 



42 
17 



235,150 
6,852 
168 
5,078 
294 
792 
369 



1,485 
42 



99 
36 
84 



1,985 

733 

8 

27 



3,139 
50 



• • ■ 



Value. 



10 
6 



19,850 

767 

26 

834 

865 

1 

3 



896 

358 

979 

3 

31,838 

5,543 

55 

392 

7 



290,934 



26,443 

770 



3b7 6,041 

27 267 

3 576 

64 1,150 

165 243 

9 9 
* Pulp wood. 



Ill 

5 

149 



1,358 

698 

1 

83 



2,372 
113 



18 
50 



80 



8,214 



221 

142 
1 

502,324 

13,626 

171 

6,804 

5,344 

162 

219 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



11 
30 



159 



12,286 
317 

1 
281 
210 

1 



Value. 



878 

17 

1,275 



17,428 

4,454 

6 

552 



563,624 



20 



60,136 
1,824 



142 
204 



582 



65 

87 



221 

216 

23 



3,074 

4,648 

199 

5 

265 

323 



$ 



122 

5 

416 



272 



l,82e 



5,043 



318,013 

8,394 

10 

2,208 

1,466 

467 

* * "120 



551 
673 



2,149 

3,195 

315 



342,604 



611 

121,587 

3,485 

36 

6,213 

2,279 

168 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued. 

the Canadian Forests in three-year periods — Continued. 



THE Periods ov 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


• 

Value, 


Quantity. 


Value. 






$ 




$ 




$ 




$ 


1 






21 


337 










2 














3 


















4 






245 

5 

36 


5,104 

167 

1,074 


47 


1,331 




• •p« ••••« 


5 






6 


11 


220 






7 








8 






















1,001 




12,461 




2,449 




1,708 


9 












376 


7,469 


309 
32 


8,859 
1,830 










10 




38 


2,646 


67 


4,407 


11 
12 






7,363 

436 

32 


177,863 

7,433 

47 

1,066 

316 

33 


3,662 

186 


100,221 
3,730 


6,894 
240 


178,560 
4,692 


3,408 
160 


95,515 
2,985 


13 
14 
15 


124 


23 
4 

7 


284 

26 

1,549 






128 


6,696 


16 


42 


12 


72 


17 








18 














19 












• ••■•.••• 




• * • • • • . > 


20 














21 


















22 


















23 


11 


130 

270 

1,917 

9 


4 

30 

176 


33 

305 

2,410 










24 


44 










25 


167 










26 


1 










27 




82 


2.281 










28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 


205 


2,344 

695 

23 


433 6,091 
20 169 










60 










1 




20 
67 




















*645 












109.615 


• • .• • • • • ' 


127,875 




185,970 




110,248 




— — J ——— 




















34 


















35 


















36 


1,998 

139 

17 


52,967 

1,826 

25 

67 

328 


1,194 

58 


29,9il 
1,380 


981 
61 


24,728 
1,065 


1,622 
67 


40,235 
1,264 


37 
38 
39 


FT 

4 

36 


34 


578 
2 


59 

> • • • • • ■ • 


412 

• •••••••• • 


• • •••••• 




40 
41 
42 


















43 


















44 














«••• •••«•• 




45 



8a— 15 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 



TABLE 8 (a).— From Trade and 
AvEBAGE of Total Exports of the Products of 



Articles. 



Spain — Concluded. 

Timber, square — 

Ash 

Birch 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak.... 

Pine, white 

" red 

8i All other 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



Ton?. 






9 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 

18 



Total 



Portugal. 






Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings '* 

Staves, standard M. 

'* other, and head- 
ings 

All other i .... .... 

Masts and spars Pes. 

19,Shingles. M. 

Timber, square — 

Ash Tons . 

Birch 

Elm 

Maple 

Oak 

Pine, white 

" red 

All other 

Other wood 



20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



29 






Total 



30 
31 
32 
33 

34 
36 
36 

37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 



OibraUar. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Staves, other, and head- 
ings M. 

Laths, &c " 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Staves, standard M. 

Timber, square — 

Birch Tons. 

Elm 

Oak 

Pine, white 

red 



<t 






Total. 



63 
5 

142 



612 
23 
11 

309 
20 
63 

34 



31 



53 
39 



124 



82 
7 



Value. 



• • • . • 



76 
3 
6 



12 

24 

1 

56 



1,129 

54 

1,030 



37,713 



19,381 

471 

62 

4,702 

122 

20,322 

5,007 



102 



298 

407 

2 

1,983 



1880-82. 



Average Exports for 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



427 

173 

70 



53,519 



2,775 
72 

89 

567 



155 
198 



160 

439 

3 

7351 

1 

5,193! 



112 



Value. 



15 

25 

1 



961 
33 



119 

"78 

21 



14 



16 
40 

7 



818 

5 

194 

508 

3 



9 



64,445 



Quantity . 



28,051 

879 



3,738 

24^206 

1,871 



193 



230 
352 
100 



214 

17 

25 

4 



3,604 
100 
212 
168 

7 



63,711 



261 
16 



7,259 
405 



173' 



25 



315 



142 
1 



933 
41 

9,126* 



36 
33 



16 
1 
4 



1,305 
57 



187 
35 
17 



40 
115 



69 



Value. 



236 

8 



281 
840 



67 
12 
17 



135,596 



42,173 
1,523 



2,509 

13i235 

1,558 



21 
200 



418 



25 



61,662 



6,769 
220 



6,989 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
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Nav igation Returns) — Continued, 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued, 



THE Periods op 



1886-88. 



Quantity. 



8 



Value. 



1889-91. 



Quantity. 



101 



Value. 



Exports for Years 



1892. 



Quantity. 



42 



50 
378 



614 



1,143 
6,785 



Value. 



1893. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 



1,048 

57 

37 

135 



12 

"5 
67 

13 
4 
4 

52 
4 



238 
15 



55,314 



31,832 

1,843 

97 

1,757 

"**482 

2,470 

'9 
100 

175 
57 
67 

" 1,676 
83 



39,543 



6,415 
356 



• ■ • - • • 



28 



6,799 



8a— 15 J 



1,373 
64 



16 



80 

7 



40,413 



35,320 
1,512 



929 
645 



1,221 



174 
21 



39,822 



2,082 
118 



2,200 



166 



1,296 

65 

67 

259 



50 
17 



187 



150 
5 



796 



27,001 



37,072 

1,430 

119 

2,907 



165 

'""69 

258 

* 4ai2 

6 

46,138 



3,706 
96 



3,802 



951 
29 



157 



41,499 



20,301 
670 



20,971 



10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 

16 
17 
18 
19 

20 
21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 

29 



4,696 



4,696 



30 
31 
32 

33 
34 
35 
36 

37 

38 
39 
40 
41 

42 



i;«:i 



%> 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 



TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 





Artict.er. 








Average of Exports for 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




1 
Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 

2 


Madeira. 

Lumber- 
Deals Std. H. 

Tiaths, &c M. 

Boards, &c. M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Timber, all other Tons. 

Total 

French West Iiidies. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 


2 

3 

647 

11 

12 

92 


50 

3 

9,177 

154 

32 

598 


1 


9 
17 


15 

1,123 

45 

6 


• • • ■ ■ * • 

47 


3 
4 
5 
6 


797 

5 

18 


10,623 
48 
50 

■ • • ■ • • • 


16,708 

605 

6 


7 














8 





10,0141 

1 


10,738 




17,366 


9 


■ ••• •••• 


13 










10 


188 

8 

1,417 

51 

383 

532 

2,449 


4,653 

130 

1 5,404 

87 

25) 

758 

600 






n 






1,008 
13 




12 
13 
14 


Boards, &c M. ft. 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Sleepers Pes. 

Shooks No. 

Other wood 


1,313 

35 

10 

627 


13,272 
52 
14 

908 


10,525 
31 


15 
16 


457 


088 


17 












18 


93 








g 




Total 


1 










19 




14,352 




21,661 




11,444 




Spanish, West Indies. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 






20 




177 




14 






21 


Lumber — 
Deals Std. H. 











22 
23 
24 


Laths, &c • M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings ... *' 

Staves, standard M. 

Staves, other & headings. " 
All other 


3 

7,425 

19 

1 
■ . . . 


3 

92,253 

264 

L4 

173 


20 
7,155 


65 

87,196 

1 


5 

5,371 

3 


57 

63,414 

67 


25 




\fi 


26 










27 




26 

65 

2,011 

43,447 


• • • • • • > 

25 
364 


4 


28 
29 
30 


Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Shooks 


40 
2,143 


239 

3,744 

101,805 


34 
1,062 

* • • • • • ■ 


80 

736 

22,381 


31 


Spruce logs . M. f t. 

Other wood 




32 






529 




20 




Total 

British West Indies. 

Firewood Cords. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 
• - other poles ^ .... . 












33 


• • • • • • • 


198,672 




133,354 




86,769 






• •••••••• 


34 
35 


15 


46 

378 
60 


81 

• •••<• • • 

3 


271 

138 
3 


40 

* 53 

9 


143 

13 
7 

39 


36 
37 


Knees and futtocks Pes. 

Logs — 

Hemlock ...-.■.■. M. ft. 


42 


38 Spruce " 


.••••.•.•• 











/ 



/ 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



Kdv-igation Returns) — Continiied, 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued. 



THE Pbriods or 


Expoiira eoR Ykass 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


18 


}3. 

Value. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


QuantiCy. 


V»lue. 


Quantity. 






S 




8 








42 

1,032 


134 
14,199 


10 
1,143 


10 

15,169 1,142 


I 






155 


g 






































14,333 




19,368 
















































286 


2,735 


299 


3,055 


^ 


12 












32 


45 


35 


78^ 729 


16 




104 


































2.884 




3,133 
















130 

r, 

69,856 

612 












23 

9,894 
77 








12 


102,69* 
734 


85 
17,244 


22 
23 
24 


2 


40 


1,129 


8,452 


323 


26 


27 
780 


106 
1,421 
2,450 


23 
1,397 


161 
2.918 
4;733 

131 

67 


90 
1,385 


28 
29 




4 






30 


32 




64,484 




116,926 














154 


21 


78 
59 


31 














67 








































1 


47 










38 



230 



DEPARTMENT OF AORICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade a nd 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 

10 
11 
12 

13 
14 
15 

16 



Akticlks. 



British West Indies — Concluded. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard M. 

Staves, other & headings. ** 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Shooks 

Timber — 

Birch Tons. 

All other 

Other wood 



(( 



Total, 



17 
18 
19 
20 
21 



22 



23 
24 
25 

26 

27 

28 
29 

30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 



Canary Islands. 

Lumber- 
Laths, &c .... M. 

Boards, &c M. ft , 

Scantlings " 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 
other poles 



Total 



(( 



(( 



St, Pierre. 



Ashes, pot, pearl and other 

Firewood Cords, 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 

Knees and futtocks Pes. 

Logs — 

Hemlock M. ft. 

Oak 

All other 

Lumber — 

Battens Pes. 

Deals Std.H. 

Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings... . . " 

Staves, standard M. 

Staves, other & headings " 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Sleepers " 

Shingles M. 

Shooks , No. 



Average Exports por 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



16 



242 

30,529 

24 

73 

118 



521 

537 

15,417 



74 

301 

58 

30 



63 



90 

18 



43 



250 

1,029 

62 

29 

10 



325 



1,484 
668 



386 



480 

292,429 

333 

1,678 

1,998 

101 

1,780 

985 

38,334 

31 

29 

5 

902 



339,955 



191 

4,176 

661 

98 



5,126 



8 
152 

92 
93 

121 



829 



358 
8,738 
611 
402 
50 
279 
549 



2,267 

871) 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



287 

25,012 

46 

29 

36 



647 

889 
12,408 



48 
299 
203 



30 



41 

2 

35 

1 

283 

195 

5 

252 

1,526 

89 

67 

198 



54 

4 

1,312 



Value. 



226 



628 

268,818 

390 

824 

367 

4 

1,193 

634 

28,651 

358 



384 



302,889 



111 
4,351 
2,395 



14 



6,871 



7 
52 



21 

12 
247 

7 

34 

4,996 

86 

381 

11,688 

607 

638 

995 

22 

397 

1 

1,797 

24 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



37 

2 

311 

18,615 

118 

43 

31 



622 

232 

14,481 



• • • • 



36 
5 



10 



1,762 

13 

13 

1 



15 



82 
4,726 

46 
144 
208 



337 

42 

1,502 



Value. 



$ 



850 

30 

607 

211,47» 

1,12^ 

974 

292 

748 

1,362 

560 

30,391 

2,467 



193 



251,277 



56^ 
221 



79a 



19 
23 



949 

71 

127 
8 



566 



105 

14,69.'^ 

381 

1,024 

1,548 

25 

1,062 

18 

2,328 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



N'avigAtion Returns) — Continued. 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued. 



THE PBBIOnS OK 


Espotfra FOB Ybabb 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


■ Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






$ 




9 




« 




S 














520 

14,127 

17 

14 


656 
146,914 
183 
182 
30 
56t 


218 

16,122 

220 

5 

282 


342 

172,498 

2,307 

117 
1,014 

960 
1,722 


106 

13.039 

214 

2 

277 

780 


198 
110.241 

' 4f 
1,154 

2,136 


229 

14,343 

269 

82 


415 

139,756 

1,773 

688 

139 


3 

4 
5 








369 


2,145 


631 


^^ 





7,341 


14,044 
4,B94 


13,260 


26,756 
11,816 


5,656 


8,957 
26,446 


8.396 
13 


12,021 
30,342 

1,260 

75 


11 










673 




372 




141 












168.713 




218,092 




150,819 




198,330 


























































































































































106 
39 


36 


16 
8S 


24 


6 
65 




20 
24 

72" 

118 




14 


13 


24 


343 
49 


132 
327 


467 

29 

5 


iflO 
115 

78 


100 
27 


■50 
86 


188 
31 


26 
27 
















446 

282 

18,924 

llfllfl 

74 
1,314 






























598 

1,707 

2 

142 

204 

63 


736 

16,877 

29 

1,202 

1,559 

607 


i68 

1,754 


376 

16,996 


321 


86' 

12,398 
311 
2,870 
631 




195 
2,077 


4 


230 

79 


58 


434 


36 
7 


271 


78 


342 


69 


293 


S9 


1,409 

3.280 


1,604 


1,371 
2,671 


2,390 
17 


2,300 
250 


2,605 
24 


279 


352 


41 
42 
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TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 





• 
Articles. 


AvRRAGE Exports for 


■ 


1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


St. Pierre— Concluded. 

Timber, square — 

Bircli Tons. 

Elm " 


125 

3 

18 

« • > • • • ■ 


9 

630 

38 

155 

1 

4 
468 


27 


109 


40 


196 


3 
4 


Oak " 

Pine, white *' 

do red " 

All other " 

Other wood 


9 
53 

2 
15 


169 
187 
28 
363 
219 


40 


733 


r> 


7 
3 


92 


6 

7 




59 
33 




Total 








8 




16,716 


• •••••••• 


23,087 




24,060 




Danish West Indies. 

Lumber — 

Laths, &c M. 

Deals Std.H. 




<) 






8 


22 






10 






1 

106 

57 


28 


11 
12 


Boards . M. f t . 

Scantlings " 

All other 


204 


2,118 


288 


2,914 


1,327 

617 


V^ 










31 


14 


Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

ShooKs 


10 
37 


396 






8 
61 


12 


15 
10 


83 


2 


23 


169 




Total 














17 




2,597 




2,959 




2,184 




St. Domingo and Hayti. 

Lumber- 
Boards, &c. M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Other wood 








18 
10 
20 
21 


665 

27 
17 


> 

8,206 
324 
170 


687 
15 
13 
60 

276 


9,252 

129 

41 

98 

444 


262 

22 

5 


3,383 

265 

25 


22 

28 


349 


929 
200 


175 


312 




Total 

*South America. 

Ashes Brls. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends ; . . . " 












24 




9,829 




9,964 




3,985 










25 


17 

61 

4 

279 

17,496 

225 


449 

2,135 

66 

1,846 

256,268 

2,202 










20 


2,561 
1 


139,189 
13 






27 






28 


Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings *' 

Staves, other and head- 
ings M. 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shooks 


1541 1,592 

14,756 190,680 

591 6-684 






21) 






30 






31 


1 
109 


50 

169 

43 






32 
33 


192 
22 


902 
108 

551 






34 


Timber, square — 

v/aK . . xons. 

All other " 








35 


50 


183 








Total 










3() 




264,527 


• ••' ••••• 


338,603 

















* Details of the countries which formed South America up to 1882 are given separately after that year. 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued. 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued, 



THK PEKIODS op 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




26 


135 


27 


140 


9 


36 


29 


116' 


1 


18 


2i0 




7 










8 














4 






3 
4 


55 
113 
164 










5 












6 




47 






20 


7 
















28,362 




24,477 




21,056 




16,811 


8 










3 


6 














9 
















10 


88 


939 


210 


3,082 


236 


3,532 


28 


378 


11 
1^ 


















18 


1 
174 


4 
416 
635 


331 


867 

873 


395 


755 

300 


266 


§ 104 
610 

867 


14 
15 
16 










1,999 




4,812 




4,587 




1,959 


17 










47 


653 


44 

7 


576 
73 










18 












19 














^0 


















?1 


36 


54 














9^, 
















^3 






















707 




649 






« 


• 


9A 




•••••• • 




























?5 


















^6 


















W 


















*?8 


















^ 


















30 














' * 


81 








1 

1 , 








32 
88 








/ 

























84 


















85 










■ 






- 




















86 




















§ Staves, other and headings. 
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TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Exports of the Products of 





Articles. 


^ ... 

Average Exports for 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


Quantity . 


Value. 


Quantity . 


Value. 


1 


Chili, 
Firewood Cords. 




% 




$ 


2 
.3,174 


4 


2 


Cumber — 
Boards. &c M. ft. 










41,636. 


3 


Deals ..Std. H. 












4 


Tjaths, &c M. 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Total 










17 
10 


48 


5 










66 














6 












41,754 




• 

Brazil, 

Lumber — 
Deals Std. H. 














7 










311 


13,889 


8 


Deal ends ** 












9 


Boards. &c M. ft. 










621 

5 

38 


7,387 


10 


Laths, &c M. 

Scantling . M. f t. 

All other 










52 


11 










397 


12 












13 


Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shinffles , M. 

Shooks No. 

Timber, square — 
Pine, white Tons. 

Total 










17 

11 

104 


54 


14 










15 


15 


' 








208 


18 












17 




























18 












22,002 




Argentine Republic, 

Lumber — 
Deals Std. U. 














19 


■ 




• 




5,294 


318,175 


20 


Deal ends " 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards. &c M. tt. 










7 

169 

4,550 

201 


247 


21 










1,056 


22 










56,171 


23 


Scantlinf s, &c . . . .'. " 

All other 










2,200 


24 










5 


25 


Masts and spars Pes. 

Shooks No. 

Total 










329 


1,234 


26 


















. 








27 












379*039 




Urug.uay, 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and other 
poles 














28 












' 25 


29 


Lumber — 
Deals Std. H. 










1,884 

322 

4,602 

. . 693 


104,879 


30 


Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &c M. f t . 










3,503 


31 










54,229 


32 


Scantlings, &c " 

All other 










7,906 


33 












34 


Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Shooks No. 

Timber, square, all other 










. . 87 


415 


35 












36 














37 










11 


77 




Total 












38 












171,033 
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Navigation Returns) — Continited. 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued. 



iHB Periods op 


EXPOBTB FOR YkAKB 




1886-88. 


1839-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantitj. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






t 




S 




« 




C 




4,882 
67 
12!> 
19 


61,136 
5.000 

4< 


6,814 

128 

21 


77,643 

256 

128 


14,296 

870 

47 


134,181 

i,i8i 


11,662 
912 


117,199 

■'■■i;6i7' 


2 

3 

a 




56,270 




78,027 




136,906 




118,216 








76 


3,675 


348 
6 
301 
80 
121 


9,782 

134 

4,305 

72 

1,327 


408 


11,191 


416 


11,730 


7 


232 


2,61R 


2,198 
40 


'l4i 


48 


243 


9 


















6,286 
































































31,200 
12 


3,771 
138 












84 


780 




















6,291 




16,390 




36,S30 




31,165 















5,360 


















803 

3,365 

947 


8,686 
36,723 
11,774 
178,976 
2,175 
1.396 


389 
9,914 
1.616 

17 

210,644 


6,478 
111,631 
17,489 
294,644 
175 
11,878 


16 
6,578 
1,383 


124 

53,304 
U>,063 
29,381 


152 
13,247 
3,697 


1,194 
133,562 
27,210 
194,802 


21 
23 










13,848 


6,590 


2,678 


14,000 


1,151 


26 




576,082 




468,132 




100,650 




367,919 


































35,781 
1.936 

18.498 
10,459 
18,962 














or, 




10£ 


643 
43,152 






107 
882 
556 


749 
9,189 
4457 
7,602 




1,681 


118 


1,274 


11 




























12 


13 
















95,700 


8,603 


14,200 


1,300 


































85,636 




43,708 




9,777 




33,397 














A • .. ..•.,«•■ 



m 
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r^ 



TABLE 8 (a).— (From Trade and 
Average of the Total Exports of the PiN>duce of 



1 
2 
3 
4 



8 
9 
10 
11 
12 
13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 



Articles. 



Peru. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Boards, &c M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Laths, &c M. 

All other 



Average Exports fob 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



$ 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



Value. 



$ 



Total . 



22 
23 
24 
26 
26 
27 
28 

29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 



36 

37 
38 



British Guiana. 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and other 

poles 

Lumber — 

Laths, &c M. 

Deals Std. H. 

Boards, &c M. ft . 

Scantlings ** 

Staves, standard M. 

" other, and head 
ings 

All other 

Logs, spruce M. f t 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Shooks 

Other wood 



(< 



Total 



Australia. 

Lumber — 

Laths, &c M. 

Deals Std. H, 

Deal ends ** 

Boards, &o M. ft. 

Scantlings " 

Staves, standard •. . M. 

'* other, and head- 
ings " 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Shooks 

Timber, square, all other. . Tons . 

Other wood , 



Total 



China. 



Knees and futtocks Pes. 

Lumber — 

Boards M. f t. 

Laths M. 



2,328 

"i 

10 



169 
"46i 



943 

1,016 

40 

10,501 

2 

1 



381 
25 



11 

4,558 
166 



186 



26,164 

8 

84 
54 



37 



980 
10 
32 



27,555 



3,076 

35,254 

671 

113,432 

10 

124 



1,781 
73 



67 



154,488 



72 

54,940 
566 



1 
3,668 
' "l 



65 
13 
45 



944 

923 

39 

14,929 

30 



2 
39 



2,620 
194 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



6 

6 

42,218 



72 
30 
83 
1,047 
52 



43,527 



3,336 

29,163 

859 

130,405 

206 



18 

77 



51 



164,115 



32,354 
658 



5 

3,286 

13 



Value. 



4 

5 

6,736 

3 

17 

15 



137 
154 
288 



4,427 

1,318 

49 

16,442 

14 



12 



2,789 
215 



$ 



143 

51,399 

133 



51,675 



30 

143 

81,721 

26 
393 

341 



361 
331 
505 
2,239 
260 



86,360 



15,738 

30,7a'i 

711 

207,252 

144 



544 
262 



13 



255,009 



38,964 
1,064 



•■'tM 



I. 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued. 

Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued, 



THE Periods 


OF 








Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




$ 




% 




$ 




$ 


1,913 


20,377 


4,050 


44,115 


1,818 


19,792 


4,095 


34,767 






25 


17 
997 






































20,377 




45,129 


« •••••-• • 


19,792 




34,767 












• • • • • * 4 • - 


• •■• « ■••• 


50 


80 














3,189 
11 


36,701 
73 
69 

7 


3,342 


39,454 


476 


9,104 


1,216 


16,229 


3 


3 


69 
























50 
155 

89 


• • • .*••••« 


40 










4 
14 




22 


88 


19 


320 


14 


90 

477 

160 


383 


644 

293 

• 127 


376 


923 
475 
115 


275 


318 

• • • ■ • • • ■ 
• •••• • ••■ 


249 

• ••••••-•• • 












38,002 

7,181 

8,597 

212 

135,486 

77 


• •• •• •■• 


41,330 




9,862 




16,956 






1,701 

295 

12 

13,626 

10 


3,884 

1,200 

48 

16,474 

23 

60 


11,307 

42,096 

1,474 

176,809 

276 

888 


5,438 

1,170 

40 

18,809 


20,785 

33,926 

820 

172,966 


1,964 

508 

29 

14,665 


4,591 

14,355 

685 

114,211 

480' 




26 


230 


60 


20 


206 






3,353 




22,768 




14,243 

• • • • • • « 

61 


33 


75 


• ••••■ • • 




34 






355 
1,867 










187 








• •••••••• 




8 




















151,842 




238,425 




251,495 




148,626 
























4,031 
310 


46,423 
1,066 


3,086 
116 


38,323 
492 


747 


7,656 


963 


9,184 



1 

2 
3 
4 
5 



8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

18 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 

21 



22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 

28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 

35 



36 

37 

38 




DEPARTMENT OF AORIGULTURE 



TABLE 8 (a).— From Trade and 
Average of the Total Exports of the Products of 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 

17 
18 

19 



20 



Articles. 



China — Concluded. 



Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Other wood 



Total. 



Africa. 

Lumber — 

Deals Std. H. 

Deal ends ** 

Boards, &c M. f t. 

Scantlings *' 

Laths, &c M. 

Staves, standard " 

Staves, other & headings. " 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Shingles M. 

Timber, square — 

Ash . . Tons. 

Elm " 

Maple.. 

Other timber 

Other wood 



(( 



(( 



Total. 



Other Countries. 



Average Exports for 



1877-79. 



Quantity . 



270 
143 



482 

21 

1,213 

42 

29 

6 

19 

50 

3 



Value. 



3,458 
426 



59,462 



12,916 

448 

14,204 

423 

154 

489 

1,224 

702 

7 



1880-82. 



Quantity . 



67 
194 



941 

40 

1,625 

5 

5 

-.- ■ i 
16! 
12 



Value. 



1883-85. 



Quantity . 



757 

453 

12 



34,234 



26,253 
672 

19,204 

279 

68 



20 



30,587 



28,620 



1,260 
345 



120 

91 

211 



48,613 



17.995 



1,282 

32 

1,133 

97 

29 

1 

77 
50 



Value. 



40,028 



36,176 
617 

13,962 
699 
296 
533 
7,365 
318 



59,966 



39,811 



Exports of the 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 



Ontario 

Quebec 

Nova Scotia 

New Brunswick 

Manitoba 

British Columbia.. . . . . 

Prince Edward Island 
The Territories 



3,396,393 

10,031,968 

939,571 

4,453,057 



295,716 
55,847 



6,543,924 
9,849,699 
1,291,381 
4,802,164 



261,474 
31,089 



7,605,820 

10,835,735 

1,483,311 

5,116,381 

121 

376,090 

21,819 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued, 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Continued, 



THE Periods of 



1886-88. 



Quantity 



610 

26 

1,030 

134 

173 

1 

29 
30 
98 



Value. 



47,496 



15,644 

442 

15,949 

1,455 

406 

311 

2,417 

129 

140 



1889-91. 



Exports for Years 



1892. 



Quantity . 



Value . 



139 

6 

839 

13 

416 





17 



305 



Quantity . 



68 



585 



39,705 



5,015 

152 

13,706 

172 

648 



12 
17 



142 



1,748 
"5i5 



Value. 



601 



265 



8,522 



3,613 
19,086 



1,113 



1893. 



Quantity . 



44 



295 
"2i7 



16 



24 
64 



Value. 



614 



150 
9,948 



7,986 
5,5i8 



889 



367 
1^068 



1 
2 
3 



5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

12 

13 

14 
15 
16 
17 
18 

19 



20 



53 



36,946 



33,775 



19,722 



16,061 



23,812 



17,260 



15,828 



40,891 



Porest by Provinces. 



7,052,752 

9,149,048 

1,504,866 

4,651,451 

337 

290,773 

15,394 



8,474,251 

10,087,240 

1,739,981 

5,174,245 

22 

389,970 

9,041 

45 



8,340,915 

8,610,849 

1,664,778 

4,582,529 

184 

425,278 

8,785 

357 



9,947,925 

9,852,543 

1,823,960 

5,639,666 

1,670 

454,994 

12,033 



21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 






I *••. -^ 
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TABLE 8 (a)— (From Trade and 
Average of the Total Exports of the Products of 



Articles. 



AvEBAGE Exports fob 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



it 






»( 



. Pes. 
Std.H. 



Ashes, leached and other 

do pot and pearl Brie. 

Tanner's bark Cords. 

Basswood, butternut and 

hickory M. f t . 

Firewood cords 

Hop, hoop, telegraph and 

other poles 

Knees and f uttocks Pes. 

Lathwood Cords. 

Handspikes Pes. 

Logs- 
Hemlock M. ft . 

Elm 

Oak 

Spruce 

Tamarac 

All other " 

Lumber — 

DcvI/v6nS •••• •••>••• 

Deal ends 

Laths, &c M. 

Boards, &;c M. f t . 

Scantlings, &c ** 

Staves, standard M. 

Staves, other & headings. '* 

All other 

Masts and spars Pes. 

Oars Prs. 

Shingles M. 

Shingle bolts Cords. 

Sleepers Pes. 

Stave bolts Cords. 

Shooks 

Timber, square—^ 

Ash Tons. 

Birch 

Elm 

Oak 

Maple 

Pine, white. . 

do red 

zxii o vMer. • ■• . v.. 

Posts, cedar, tamarack, &c 
Pulp wood , 



(( 



i( 



(( 






44 
45 



Average of Total Exports. 
*Foreign produce 



15,700 

82,820 

1,263 
163,261 



27,360 
1,613 
1,813 

1,392 



1,122 

3,527 

223 

9 

14,749 

63,078 

240,150 

13,052 

155,449 

447,255 

24,352 

1,390 

5,373 



22,414 
824 

80,957 

381 

1,004,212 

13,824 



6,049 

31,615 

18,657 

65,863 

297 

282,250 

38,218 

5,475 



Value. 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



4,656: 
338,010 
296,648 

23,718 
318,894 

38,096 

12,955 

13,738 

1,095 

4,874 



12,146 

12,994 

1,212 

52 

56,625 

10,938 

7,164,123 

290,042 

184,851 

4,450,201 

179,497 

277,552 

144,707 

50,862 

46,297 

1,365 

161,585 

953 

216,934 

28,032 

120,485 

59,284 

213,357 

216,766 

1,068,749 

2,702 

2,737,194 

273,019 

65,666 



71,683 



19,172,557 



578,131 



11,100 
102,052 

1,746 
156,376 



17,480 
932 



4,430 



Value. 



3,875 
• 5,449 

2,009 

133 

23,675 

49,011 
254,234 

10,164 
208,074 
704,859 

27,975 
1,056 

18,094 

45,709 

1,391 

117,997 

1,134 

2,448,314 

76,597 



7,202 

.^2,236 

20,390 

50,721 

399 

227,705 

26,449 

7,655 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



14,312 
307,949 
451,660 

31,014 
324,947 

177,872 

22,685 

6,282 



13,118 



52,440 
19,179 
16,683 

1;247 

101,762 

11,584 

7,737,472 

265,468 

242,403 

7,336,048 

214,651 

140,1.^2 

132,641 

56,424 

41,284 

828 

245,458 

3,747 

384,031 

114,934 

74,419 

82,314 

218,233 

247,222 

876,084 

5,223 

2,335,604 

216,812 

98,522 



157,082 



22,779,730 



814,640 



7,099 
71,991 

1,438 
166,281 



24,475 
474 



4,295 



1,732 

8,081 

1,406 

o 

30,499 

16,179 
271,307 

11,583 
245,906 
683,558 

18,200 
918 

54,306 

'24,427 

422 

117,836 

705 

1,448,374 

51,242 



8,783 

33,185 

19,2,54 

45,832 

594 

219,379 

22,442 

7,001 



Value. 



$ 

31,664 
216,616 
361,881 

31,206 
353,129 

164,342 

20,657 

3,098 



18,448 

25J296 

37,375 

9,708 

48 

148,658 

7,158 

8,394,861 

303,949 

402,636 

8,491,621 

137,667 

152,987 

331,759 

152,363 

44,239 

954 

281,567 

2,816 

391,049 

147,177 

37,059 

111,622 
247,193 
252,656 
911,409 
7,140 
2,771,776 
181,257 
101,901 



152,334 



25,439,276 



1,048,746 



* Included in above totals, f Including piles and pile timber, valued at $63,967. 
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Navigation Returns) — Concluded, 

the Canadian Forest in three-year periods — Concluded, 



THE PbBIODS op 






Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




1 


$ 

35,949 
127,091 
234,723 

14,256 
321,138 

115,647 

11,043 

1,021 




31,541 

89,195 

169,766 

39,023 
312,066 

111,419 

23,996 

1,699 


■ 


40,169 

74,489 

217,552 

54,906 
370,301 

83,581 
14,169 


2;697 

41,872 

801 
181,417 


59,126 

61,760 

205,495 

26,150 
354,429 

114,030 

14,056 

6,491 


1 


4,934 
1 52,738 

635 
154,711 

19,134 
152 


3,163 
37,759 

1,878 
146,185 

* ' 27^613 

802 


2,556 
43,856 

2,628 
179,158 


2 
3 

4 
5 

6 


16,308 


22,195 
2,590 


7 
8 
9 


5,250 
7,305 
1,148 
18,602 
3,229 

32^940 


21,646 
35,506 
18,781 
90,080 
25,856 

1631594 

10,209 

7,935,427 

280,599 

446,879 

7,433,189 

190,629 

39,756 
294,702 
770,182 

27,624 


3,890 
27,726 

2,037 
24,990 
26,561 

i5;746 

282^326 

10,654 

332,075 

756,024 

21,095 

279 

87,210 


15.605 
145,731 

37,683 
151,403 
223,065 

89,793 

5,089 

8,436,418 

288,148 

495,597 

8,562,106 

171,049 

11,752 

401,765 

792,703 

19,563 


5,084 
34,116 

1,153 
23,434 
73,963 

121132 


21,505 
208,709 

21,297 
141,168 
651,540 

hjoi 

7,918 

7,034,633 

290,708 

474,717 

8,353,055 

138,478 

2,365 

460,546 

390,249 

12,688 


6,042 
33,615 

1,348 

21,103 

127,101 

9^422 


27,496 
219,065 

21,087 

123,254 

1,057,345 

69^307 

3,095 

8,180,602 

295,478 

608,336 

9,904,491 

191,127 

5,387 

609,677 

902,363 

7,933 


10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 

17 


264,393 

11,128 

J 288,761 

629,032 

23,184 

j 632 

* 61,997 


244,688 

12,051 

318,153 

740,786 

17,561 

103 

93,688 


265,467 

12,190 

367,427 

878,866 

22,203 

842 


18 
19 
20 
21 
22 
23 
24 


1 vrJ-jvi^f 
\ .... ... 


'1,865 


25 


19,519 


23,085 


11,198 


26 

27 


137^563 

285 

1,933,979 

; 49,700 


286,867 
1,695 
445,952 
118,955 
158,828 

67,559 

178,309 

170,109 

581,113 

1,820 

1,609,295 

105,498 

89,044 


242,96i 

204 

1,905,291 

46,801 


511,880 
1,759 
390,256 
122,007 
283,804 

78,425 

199,847 

219,525 

674,749 

9,151 

2,260,517 

98,804 

74,446 

37,326 

89,668 

196,444 


347,867 


719,548 

3 

261,036 

91,784 

189,399 

43,937 

235,277 

219,762 

480,216 

4,103 

1,645,711 

62,041 

60,240 

105,772 

219,458 

158,941 


417,116 

241 

1,411,901 

37,567 

5,511 

26,698 

15,504 

27,102 

344 

105,789 

8,044 

2,678 


849,471 
1,786 
215,150 
103,365 
136,252 

64,126 

212,090 

208,011 

580,745 

4,319 

1,481,155 

78,130 

36.248 

70,485 

386,092 

1 137,786 


28 
29 


1,467,839 
33,292 

3,511 

29,363 

16,213 

23,298 

364 

123,994 

7,131 

5,123 


30 
31 
32 


5,496 

25,130 

13,444 

30,385 

165 

138,329 

12,507 

3,649 


6,060 

24,450 

16,361 

32,135 

651 

157,245 

10,055 

4,343 


33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 












42 




204,069 








43 


• ' 










22,664,620 




25,874,783 


. ■ • » • • • • 


23,633,675 


• • ■ • ■ • • 


27,632,791 


44 








1,723,897 




1,373,410 


• ••*,••*•• 


1,351,931 




1,272,881 


45 











8a— 16 









n 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 






TABLE 8 (6).— (From Trade 
Average of Total Export by Canada of Manufactures of Wood for the periods 



Average op Total Exports 



Articles. 



Gr^it Britain. 



1 Ships Tons. 

2iBarrels, empty No. 

3 Furnitye, household 

4'Doors, sashes and blinds 

5 Matches and match splints 

6 Mouldings, trimmings, &c 

7 1 Pails, tubs, churns, &c 

8 Spool wood and spools ... 



10 Other articles. 



11 



12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
22 

23 



24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 

33 



34 
:-5 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 

42 



Wcx)d pulp 



Total. 



1877-79. 



Quantity. 



23,887 



Value. 



1880-82. 



Quantity. 



United States. 



Charcoal 

Ships Tons. 

Barrels, empty . No. 

Furniture, household 

Doors, sashes and blinds 

Matches and match splints 

Mouldings, trimmings, &c 

Pails, tubs, chums, &c 

Spool wood and spools 

Wood pulp 

Other articles 



Total. 



Newfoundland. 

Ships Tons. 

Barrels, empty.. No. 

Furniture, household 

Doors, sashes and blinds 

Matches and match splints 

Mouldings, trimmings, &c 

Pails, tubs, churns, &;c 

Wood pulp 

Other articles 



Total. 



British West Indies. 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture, household 

Doors, sashes and blinds 

Matches and match splints 

Mouldings, trimmings, &c 

Pails, tubs and churns 

Other articles 

Barrels, empty No. 

Total 



377 



812 



837,242 



8,474 
8,248 



86,240 



94,204 



10,250 



97,934 
12,809 



60,891 



181,884 



9,687 



Value. 



1,201 



24,933 



444 



1,049 
256 



277,355 



4,532 
19,126 



152,983 



453,996 



14,143 



106,026 
8,139 



141,790 



270,098 



873 



20,016 



46,254 



12,989 

138 

4 



2,832 



15,963 



263 



23,720 



452 
113 



9,417 



33,702 



1883-85. 



Quantity. 



7,855 
963 



6,042 



14,860 



6,516 



229 



481 



148 



Value. 



I 

156,274 



11,099 
36,888 



927 



208,341 



413,529 



4,073 



134,221 
2,052 



1,417 



190,762 



332,525 



17,363 



479 
342 



115 
11^613 



29,912 



5,217 
357 



8,250 



13,824 



r 
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and Navigation Beturns.) 

1877-91, inclusive, together with Exports for the years 1892 and 1893. 



8a— 16 J 



FOR THE Periods of 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


] 889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


• 
Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




3,091 
3,771 


% 

80,045 

1,564 

22,355 

38,776 


3,298 
6,725 


31,769 

1,938 

31,635 

59,567 

78,349 

4,465 

7,895 

64,846 

153 

98,572 


• 

8,958 


92,500 


8,479 
14,616 


116,633 

3,612 

33,662 

109,099 

159,224 

15,122 

10,811 

67,939 

1,640 

88,571 


1 
2 




19,057 

•115,967 

162,028 

4,339 

7,058 

92,962 

87,621 


3 


1 






4 




• • • • • * 


5 


• • • • • • • • ■ 


6 


• •«• 1 ••••• 


5,047 






7 






f 
g 












9 




123,613 




10 










1 • ••.. 


271,400 




369,189 




581,512 




605,213 


11 








1 






29,777 

6,986 

39,187 

138,591 

7,312 

11,867 

2,423 

3,872 

8,340 

142,588 

162,763 


699 

83,488 

• 


46,817 

8,000 

63,711 

45,830 

2,697 

28,159 

1,419 

365 

18,352 

355,303 

110,952 




48,700 

49,634 

126,136 

1,441 

36,818 

2,060 

606 

15,184 

464,253 

69,230 


12 


404 
17,901 


3,250 

7,479 

200,196 

1,590 


388 
75,182 


76,399 


13 
14 
15 


■ 




16 


•'""*••*••"• 








17 
18 












4,654 






1<) 








90 


• 


* * " 221,149 






21 




^•••« «.••• 


£l±. 




^*i 


• •■ • ••••■ 


438,318 




553,706 




681,605 




792,961 


9.S 








^o 


442 
3,^1 


15,763 

1,571 

443 

158 


178 
8,085 


4,733 

3,961 

1,093 

25 

3,498 

420 

2,829 

6,874 

12,661 


60 
6,151 


1,200 

2,434 

1,634 

12 

3,678 

339 

54 






24 


6,937 


2,145 

14,983 

12,148 

7,019 

3,424 

60 


26 






27 
^8 












* 


29 
30 
^1 




671 




• • • • • • • « 








15,134 






7,074 




33,151 


ox 

32 








33,740 




36,084 




16,425 




72,930 


33 








181 


5,100 
598 


489 


14,587 

1,046 

29 

602 

317 

31 

3,663 

44 






354 


14,450 
2,073 

500 
2,270 

189 


34 
35 
^8 




1,381 

286 

2,098 

25 




• • «••••. 










0\} 

37 














1 
2,224 








oo 
.S9 


• ••••« ••■■ 

92 


• ■ * 


3,464 




2,893 


i(\ 




• ••• •••« 




TtU 

41 












TZX 




7,923 


• «•• • •••• 


20,319 




7,254 




22,375 


If? 








IM 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 



TABLE 8 (6).— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Export of Manufactures of Wood, 1877-91, 





Articles. 


Average op Total Exports 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity . 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 

1 


Spanish West Indies. 

Ships Tons. 

Fiimiture. hounehold 


• 

299 


7,267 




$ 




% 


2 




13 
615 


63 


3 


Other articles 




146 






969 




Total ' 








4 


. 


7,413 


1 • • • • ■ « ■ 


628 




1,032 




V Danish West Indies, 
SMds .-..•... Tons . 








5 






162 


1,167 






6 


Furniture, household 

Pails, tubs, churns. &c 


• ••■ -■•■•• 


25 


*.«. .... 




7 








8 


Other articles 


• « • • • • • 


11 




22 




48 




Total 






9 




36 




1,189 




48 




French West Inddes. 

Ships Tons . 

Other articles 








10 
11 


58 


3,967 


78 


2,945 
4 




• • • a ■ • ■ • 




Total ; 


• 










^9, 




3,967 




2,949 




33 




Dutch West Indies. 
Ships Tons . 










13 




- 




• ■ 




, - . . 




British East Indies. 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture 














14 
15 




• • « • « • • • ■ 


326 


1,667 


116 


4,056 




Total 














16 








1,667 




4,056 




Norway ami Sweden. 

Ships Tons 

Other articles. < 










17 

18 


1,068 


23,921 


1,885 


37,963 


5,617 


87,091 




Total 














19 




23,921 




37,963 




87.091 




Denmark. 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 










20 
21 


228 


4,920 


377 


4,373 


148 


1,000 




Total 














22 




4,920 




4,373 


• • • • • • . • ■ 


1,000 




St. Pierre. 

Ships . . . Tons . 

Barrels, empty No. 

Furniture, household 




23 

24 


160 


• 

3,862 


111 


2,726 


247 


8,153 


25 




123 




7 




10 


26 


Doors, sashes and blinds 
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Navigatiou Returns) — Continued, 

inclusive, together with Exports for years 1 892-^93 — Continued, 



FOB THB Periods of 


Exports for Ybars 




1886.88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


1 
Value. 


Quantity. Value, 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




220 


2,876 
1^279 




$ 




$ 

■ ••• • ••• 


109 


% 
5,600 


1 






2 






3,947 




308 




1,674 


3 












4,155 




3,947 




308 




7,274 


4 








18 


300 








• 






5 










• . t • • • a • • 


••••• «•• • 




6 




32 

470 




94 
55 




7 






\ 






50 


8 


- 














802 


• ■ • < • • • • 


149 








50 


9 
















128 


3,467 


■ • 








10 










200 


11 
























3,467 








200 


12 














ft 


• 






85 


2,500 






13 














• 
















14 




87 




68 










15 


















87 




68 










16 


' 














5,337 


65,979 


12,188 


220,769 


17,731 


253,609 


18,639 


179,168 
353 


17 

18 




















65,979 




220,769 


• • • - ■ • • 


253,609 




179,521 


19 








126 


3,333 

• ••••• > 1 












. 


20 










86 




21 


















3,333 








86 






22 
















584 
218 


23,150 

71 

291 


348 
409 


12,300 
122 


814 
9 


25,930 

8 

98 

50 


215 
2,032 


14,100 

649 

12 


23 
24 
25 




............J...... . ^^ 




.. ..... 


26 




DEPARTMENT 01 AORICULTURE. 

TABLE 8 (6).— (From Trade and 
Ayebaoe of Total Export of Manufactures of Wood, 1877-91, 





Articles. 


AVERAGR OF TOTAL EXPORTS 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


St, Pierre— Concluded. 
Matches and match splints ...... 




% 




% 




$ 


2 


Pails, tubs and chums 














3 


Other articles 




1,360 




1,230 




640 




Total 








4 




5,345 




3,962 




8,803 




Australia, 

• 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture, household 






5 
6 


517 


15,661 

252 

1,800 


54 


2,000 


808 


15,733 
53 


7 


Doors, sashes and blinds 






893 




6.749 


8 


Mouldinsrs and triniminsrs 










9 


Pails, tuDs, chums. &c 














10 


Other articles 




1,662 




787 




1,580 




Total 




1 






11 




19,375 
2,833 


40 


3,680 
1,450 




24,115 


12 


British Guiana. 

Ships Tons. 

Barrels, empty No. 

Furniture 


44 




13 






14 












217 


15 


Doors, sashes, blinds 








f , 






16 


Mouldings and trimmings 














17 


Other articles 




79 





105 


• • « • • • • 


685 




Total 

Lahrador. 
Other articles 






18 




2,912 




1,565 




902 








19 




2,977 




249 


••••• ••••• 


268 




South America, 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 








20 


170 


6,477 


60 


2,050 
1,057 






21 


\ • • • • • • . 






Total 










22 




6,477 




8,107 








Urugu4ip, 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 










23 














24 








94 




4,208 




Totra.1 

U. S. of Colombia 
Ships Tons. 








25 








94 




4,208 














26 














27 


Other articles. 








1,175 




16,023 




Total 












28 








1,175 


• ••- •••• 


16,023 




ChUi, 
Ships Tons. 










29 










435 


2,700 
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Navigation Returns) — Contimied. 

inclusive, together with Exports for years 1 892-93 — Continued, 



FOR THE Periods op 


Exports for Years 




• 

1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






$ 




$ 




221 




79 


1 

1 
1 


7 
3,479 


• •••• '•••• -'• 


44 

1,584 




2 






741 




438 


3 












26,998 




14,076 




27,048 




15,278 


4 








50 


1,333 

559 

3,476 














5 


• ••••• «• 


99i 
993 
834 
25 
301 




82 

1 


*••••••■• m 


60 


6 

7 












8 


• ■■••■«•••• 


59 
214 












9 




• «•••# «. • 


65 






10 


• ••••••••••• 








1 

1 


5,641 




3.144 

1,500 

52 

39 

177 




147 




60 


11 


26 
124 




\?, 


6 


3 








„ 


18 










14 
















15 










45 
935 






16 


• ••••■ • •• 


762 


» • ■••■•• 


1,051 






778 


17 










765 




2,819 




980 




778 


18 








1 


•*•• 




64 










19 


' 






t « • • • ■ 


























20 














* ' • • • • • • 


• • • • * « • • • 


21 
































2?^ 




















35 


1,380 
102 














23 














24 




















1,482 














25 




















• ••■ ••••■ 

• 


33 


1,667 
527 










26 




• ••*■«• • 


44 




410 


27 














• m • • • ■ • 


2,194 


• ■••••••■• 


44 




410 


28 








861 


9,498 


2 


300 










29 
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DEPARTMENT OF AORICULTURE, 



TABLE 8 ("6;— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Export of Manufactures of Wood, 1877-91, 



/ 





Articlrs. 


AvKRAGE OP Total Expobts 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


Argentine Republic. 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 




$ 




$ 


636 


$ 
15,163 


2 










1,739 




Total 














3 












16,902 




Brazil. 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 














4 






169 


4,333 
128 


289 


5,760 


5 




33 




Total 










6 








4,461 




5,793 




Central American States. 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture 












7 


55 


233 










8 










9 


Other articles 












7 




Total 














10 




233 






• • * ■ • • • • 


7 




British Honduras. 

Ships Tons. 

Portiigucse Poss. in Africa. 

Ships Tons. 

Other articles 








11 




























12 














13 






























14 
















France. 
Ships Tons. 














15 






14 


133 


581 


25,821 


16 
17 
18 


Furniture 




289 


' 


Mouldings and Trimmings 












Other articles 


• • ■ • • • • 


146 




33 




31 




Germany. 






19 




435 




166 




25,852 


20 






399 


2,211 

• ••• •••• 


815 


20,583 


21 
22 
23 
24 


Charcoal 








Furniture 










Pails, tubs and chums 












Other articles 





17 




102 




2 


" 1 






25 


Total 




17 




2,313 




20,585 




Spain. 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture 








26 


142 


6J067 


30 


l,3a3 






27 






28 


Other articles. . . 




180 












Total 












29 




6,247 




1,333 










__— ^_ 




■ 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA, 
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Navigation Returns) — Contimbed. 

inclusive, together with Exports for 1892-93- — Continued, 



FOE THE Periods of 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1892. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 




489 


8,680 
1,649 


1,157 


21,610 
694 


984 


$ 
19,680 






1 
2 


















10,329 




22,304 




19,680 






3 
















• 






1,000 


15,392 


302 


5,000 


4 










5 


























• • ■ • • • • 




15,392 





5,000 


6 


























7 




17 














8 
















9 






















17 














10 






















38 


733 










11 




















25 


542 










12 




24 










13 




















24 




542 










14 




















180 


4,207 
22 










15 




83 




15 

675 

25 






16 












17 




14 




100 








18 
















97 


■ •• ■'••ts«* 


4,329 


• 


715 






19 












336 


4,686 


798 


20,164 

1,208 

38 

7 

525 










20 












21 




196 

2 

203 










8 

• •••••• • • 

126 


22 






834 


■ ■• •••••• 


23 






24 












4,987 




21,942 




834 




134 


25 














210 


4,420 
4 


3,071 


50,736 


r 




26 










27 
















28 


























4,424 




60,736 






29 

















d 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (5>.— (From Trade and 
Average of Total Export of Manufactures of Wood, 1877-91, 





Articles. 


AvKRAGK OP Total Exports 




1877-79. 


1880^. 


1883-85. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


1 


HoUcmd, 

Ships Tons. 

China, 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture 


886 


9,883 


24 


500 


176 


1,579 


2 






105 


3,000 






3 






■ • • • • • • 




4 


Doors, sashes and blinds 













5 


Other articles 








;* 








Total 














6 








3,0C0 








Japa/n, 

Ships , . . . Tons. 

Furniture 












7 


• ••• '•••• 




61 


1,900 






8 






9 


Doors, sashes and blinds 















10 


Other articles , 
















Total 












n 








1,900 








luay. 

Ships Tons. 

Belgium, 












12 










66 


2,267 














13 










329 

• 


1,667 


14 


Furniture 

Pails, tubs and chums 












15 














16 


Other articles 
















Total 














17 












1,667 




New Zealamd, 

Ships Tons. 

Furniture 














18 
19 


248 


• 

8,433 
83 


213 


5,600 


354 


14,467 


20 


Other articles 














Total 

Russia. 
Ships Tons. 

Africa, 
Furniture 














21 


• • • • • • • 


8,516 




5,500 




14,467 






??l 


163 


1,833 


222 


2,027 












23 








49 
• 83 






24 


Doors, sashes and blinds 










692 


25 


Moulding[8 and trimmings 

Other arfciolea. 


• • • ■ • t • 








26 






598 


■ ••••>••» 


814 




Total » 










27 








730 


. • • • • • • • 


1,506 





















FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued, 

inclusive, together with Exports for 1892-93 — Contimued, 



FOB THE Periods of 




Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






• 




$ 




• 


686 


% 

5,840 


1 
















177 


2,000 
33 
44 














2: 




• ••••• ■-• 












3 














4 






7 








50 


5 


















2,077 




7 








50 


6> 
















100 

100 
239 










1,143 


3,000 
13 


7 






57 




85 


a 










9 






38 




15 






lo- 














439 




95 




100 


• \««. • ••••• 


3,013 


ll 












232 


2,733 


298 


2,200 






12; 




























13 




85 
77 
11 








. 






14 
















15 






170 










16 
















173 




170 










17 
































18 




20 




131 








250 


19^ 






25 




20 




















20 


• *•• ••••• 


131 




25 




250 


21 










185 


3,333 


196 


3,417 


2,699 


35,000 


863 


9,000 


22 














1 

I 




23 








1,475 
394 
144 




4ii32 ; '" 

241 

1 


7,161 
1 2,169 

1 


24 










2& 








26 












1 










2,013 




4,378 




9,330 


27 













DEPARTMENT OF AQRIOULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (6).— (From 
Average of Total Export of Manufactures of Woo 



" 


Abticlbs. 


AVBBAOB OP To 




1877-79. 


1980-82. 


1 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


QnoDtit 




Porlttgal. 
Ships^ Tons. 


47 


283 




S 


















3 




133 
















286 








Hayti. 

Ships Tom. 

Bwrels, empty No. 










T4 


2.270 


180 


3,083 












133 




















2,403 




3,033 






Greece. 

Ships- Tona. 

Sandwi-A Ulandi. 
ShipB...., TNmib. 












77 


2,333 




















■ 


















Total 








































169 





















* Forei^ produce included. 





chacc«a 












15 


Ships Tons. 

Barrels, empty No. 


33.616 


iVlHoH 


16,872 


406,886 


18,1 






liffiiseg 

23,192 




112^209 
28,355 




















































































176,786 




316.660 


















'•'3S 




"Sfel 





















FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA, 



25S 



Navigation Returns) — Concluded, 

inclusive, together with Exports for 1892-93 — Concluded, 






FOB THE Periods of 


Exports for Years 




1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity . 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






$ 








% 




$ 


1 


. - 






17 


• 








2 




8 












3 




















8 


• ■•■*•••••• 


17 










4 































5 






10 


3 










6 








• ••.,■•-••••« 




• ••• •>■•• 


7 






10 


3 










8 
























• 




393 


7,000 


9 
















83 


2,000 














10 






5 










11 




















2,000 




5 










12 


















760 




1 




874 


• ■■• • •••< 


5,125 


13 


* 









MARY. 









30,986 

356,070 

45,308 

173,733 

69,604 

94,316 

8,852 

14,796 

63,186 

149,616 

286,860 


36,399 

89,648 


46,817 

506,747 

66,153 

68,162 

123,144 

196,184 

7,083 

7,477 

111,314 

355,303 

213,063 




48,700 

363,916 

55,840 

177,197 

130,349 

204,410 

23,164 

11,476 

83,123 

455,893 

187,724 


14 


12,695 
25,777 


233,368 
10,688 

225,315 
44,145 


18,913 
90,627 


31,317 

98,983 


15 
16 
17 




• •• ••••• 






T8 






19 










^0 




10,550 


• - 


21 






??, 










?3 




370,576 






24 














894,642 
40,105 




1,293,327 
68,332 




1,701,447 
61,460 


• • • rf • ■ ■ • . 


1,741,792 
48,186 


25 






^6 











DEPARTMSyr OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (<r)— (From Trade and 
ATULfti&E of Totel ImpofiB bj Canada o£ certain Articles of Wood, and Mannfac- 

Atkragb of Total 



i8rr-79L 



1880-82. 



Qoanthy. Yafaw. [Quantity. 






1 Bonds eontainm^ petrolemn or ita prodocta^ . 

2. do miseedofl 

% do salted meata 

4Fiinixtare. aD kinds 

5 Moaldingx, plain and eilded , 

6 Woodenware, pailsy talis and drams, Acl ... 
T Woud mannfisctarea, n.e.8 , 



I 



; 9,u9 : 



n.e.8w 



9 

ir> 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 



Cberry, c fa u sln ot, mahogany, walnut, whitewood, &cl 3f. ft. 

Oak.. 

Pitch pine 



f 17,989 
! 161 

J 668 






11 

76 



Redwood " 

Whii^ash " 

Spanish oedar 

Flanks and boards. 

17 Lacs and round unmannfactared timber 

1* Pmp wood. 

19 



Value. 



9,291 



820 

40,365 

191 

128 

329 

1,328 

U 



158 



29 



Total 



28,098 



United SUaUt. 



165 



52,631 



128,906 
99 

10,858 



21 Barrds containing petroleam or its prodacts Xo. 

22 do linseed oiL " 

23 do salted meats " 

24 Furniture, an kinds 300,486 

25 Coffins and caskets of any material 

26 Hubs, spokes, felloes and parts of wheels rough hewn and 

sawn only 31,413 

27 Mouldings, plain and gilded 

28Shingk« M. 1,807 3,408 14,206; 28,215 

29 Woodenware, pails, chums, tubs, 4c { 20,878 

30 Wood manufactures, n.e.8 329,729 1 513,258 

31 Lumber and timber, n.e.8 310,626 1 302,206 

32 Veneers of wood 7,134 ; 

33 Wfxjd pulp ; [ 

34 FeIlo«s, hick'-*ry, rough— sawn to shape \ ! • 

35 Hickory billets, when imported for the manufacture of tool I I 

bandit* } \ 

36 \^ie^ and round unmanufactured timber, n.e.s. 127,738 ! I 418,612 



4( 



(» 



i( 



Lumber 

37 Boxwood M-ft 

38 Cherry, chestnut, gumwood, hickcxy and whitewood 

39 ^lahogany 

40 Oak 

41 Pitch pine 

42 Redwood 

43 Rjsewood 

44 SpanLih cedar. 

45 Sycamore 

46 Amaranth and oocoboral 

47 Walnut " *... 

48 A^h, white •* 

49 Hickory, isawn to shape for ^pttkes of wheels. 

50 African teak, Mack heart ebony, lignum rf-itae, &c ^ ft. 

* Included in boxwood. f Whitewood included. 



168,300 



41 

« 

40 
1,590 
3,434 



t 



2,037 

4,517 
49,961 
69,439 



it 



(( 



I 



122 



330 
4,149 



3,790 tl89,275 



33 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



yavigatian Returns). 

tures of, for the Periods 1877-91, inclusive, together with Imports for 1 



Quantity 


Value. 






• 
























63,992 
236 








1 

7 
2 


54 

547 
238 














" 1,673" 










86,123 




4,116 


5,629 


110,141 


164,568 


122,128 
354 

65,911 


191,824 

257 

64.940 

287,004 

2,850 

2,590 
«;i35 
2,527 
21.055 
387,957 
319,327 
47,236 
665 
12,356 

4,000 
49i;492 

102,274 
24,226 
145,673 
136,336 
8,156 
333 
10,768 


136.204 
1.900 


211.997 






22.288 


21,670 

138,581 

3,870 

8,715 
28,741 
8,258 
36,576 
422,764 
S].6,540 
13,773 






193.505 
4;598 

12,135 
1,419 

30,877 
24,146 
788,506 
389,850 












eisBS 






T^iofi' 




51,695 
856 


13,993 


2,172 


962 
















































795 
369,416 

37^478 

21.267 
71,072 
54,379 
95 
552 
9,237 










661,922 

5,697 

14,561 
109,191 

110.070 








135 


1,229 


55 
.1,666 
241 
7,196 
0,627 
277 
3 
497 
2 


4,121 

io'sso 

6569 
68 

977" 

60 

20 

2,749 

138 


231 


123 

4,255 
6,416 


156 
2,531 

14 
319 


33,633 
242.713 

120.448 

1,565 

131 

20,085 


8 
249 


664 
8,653 












*.622 


t2l6,207 


4,566 


i33.241 


3.525 
43 


114,054 
1,078 
36,265 
2,752 


134,700 




5.062 
2,155 




21.920 
2,469 


12,873 
3.137 


24 


98 


45 



146,486 
419 


227,849 


21 
23 




244.034 

7.383 

877 
42.738 
1,631 
5463 
271.737 
103.748 
47.983 
1,435 
14,220 

4,297 
266,282 

4 
186,849 
22,004 
1!I5,731 
58,091 
6,208 
150 
11.710 












982 


27 












32 




34 




36 


5,961 
IM 

9,859 
2,967 
220 

■■"" 466" 

66 

15 

2.152 

306 


38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 
45 
46 
47 
48 


58 


2,'739 50 



DEPARTMEXT OF AGBICULTORE 



TABLE 8 (e).— (Frwn ' 
Ate&agb of Total Imports hy CuudA 



Quantitr. Tdne. Qoutit;. 



I • ! 



I HiekofT fpohn. iDogh turned. 

aSUTca . 

3 Firrvood 

IjWuadof the perammoD and dogwnod b 



. oords. 3,336 



9 LAmbcT ud timber. . 

""iiig» 

Totd.... 



13 Furniture, all kind* 

14 Monldingi -.,.,, 

15 Woodenirare 

16 Manofactarea of wood, N.E.S.. . 



7.VeD«er» of wood.. 



30 
21 

22 


iW?rum. 
























13 






China. 




129 






African t«kk, Ac M. f-- 
















5IaDiifactiir«of w<iod,N.E.S. 




342 






















471 






Japan. 






























319 
















319 













FOREST WSALTH OF CANADA. 



NaTigfttion Retams.) 

articles of Wood and Manufactures, &c. — Continued. 



Imports foe the Pkbiodb or 


Ibpobts. 




1883-«5. 


1886-88. 


1889^1. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity 


Value. 




Value. 


Qmmtily. 


Value. 


Quwrtity. 


Talne. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






9 




« 




i 

18,675 




■ 8 

87.190 




* 

64,027 
















2,482 


13,810 


1,2^ 


^1J 


8.248 


22,976 
373 


3,667 


HM6 


5.356 


20,680 
451 


3 
















3,688,437 




2,039,297 




2,503,673 




2,006,715 




1M4,716 
















S4T 




'.» 




1,396 




2,117 




2,528 
















21,624 




»■- 




^1 






3.385 


























116 






















172 


























22,271 




6,294 




4,782 




11,176 




6.112 














1,407 




18,998 








21 
















230 

27,207 






13 

8,349 




14 

7.686 
11 




■'9;678" 








13,911 






























882 


























28,934 




16,608 




11,380 




11.270 




27.458 














10 




644 

100 

1,152 




29 
23 
240 




28S 




125 














111 






316 




166 














121 




1,796 




292 




601 




291 


-1 












282 




1,1M 




719 




1,052 


"' 3 


624 

506 
















3 

1,209 




















i.m 




964 




631 




n* 
































1,494 




2,422 




1.688 




1,683 




1.843 












299 




3,182 




8,098 

63 

1,429 




8.345 




668 


















B82 




5.847 






1,769 














881 




9,029 




4.680 




5.114 




3,634 



















?*'^ •■,■■ 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (c)— (Trade and 
Average of Total Imports by Canada of certain 



4.1; 





ABTIOLBS. 


Ayebaob of Total 




1877-79. 


1880-82. 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quautity. 


Value. 


1 


*■ 
Italy. 

Furniture 




9 

28 
21 


• »•••••■• 


9 
41 


2 


Manufactures of wood, N. E .S 

Total 


• • • • • • ■ • 


27 


3 




49 




68 




Austria. 
Furniture 






4 








200 


6 


Manufactures of wood, N.E.S 

Total 


• -••>•••• 


591 




251 


6 




591 


• • • • • • • 


451 




BrUUh West Indies. 

Furniture 

Manufactures of wood. N. E.S 






7 




2 

1 

350 




1 


g 




■ ••■••• • 

1 


13 


9 


Lumber and timber ** 






10 


" pitch pine . M. ft. 

" African teak, &c " 




20 


11 








12 
13 


" Spanish cedar 

liOflTs and rouna unmanufactured timber 


• • • • • • • 


• • I • - « 




1 
4,039 




Total 

British East Indies. 
Furniture ... 




14 




353 




4,074 


15 






• *•••••• 


195 


16 


Total 


• »••>■••■ 


• ••• •••• 










17 






■ • • • • • • • 


195 




Danish West Indies. 








18 












Dutch East Indies. 

Manufactures of wood, N.E.S 

Loars and round unmanufactured timber 










19 
20 






• • • * • • • - V 






Total ^ 










21 












Spanish West Indies. 

Manufactures of wood, N.E.S .... 

Logs and round unmanufactured timber. 

Spanish cedar M. ft. 










^, 








4 


VS^ 


■ 




28 


24 






1 


88 




Total 








25 








120 




Newfov/ndland. 
Furniture 










26 




4 
21 




6 


27 


Manufactures of wood, N.E.S 

Wooden ware 






28 


29 
30 


Lumber and timber, N.E.S 




1,934 




93 


African teak, &c 








31 


Logs and round unmanufactured timber 








7 




Total 






« • • > • • • • 




32 




1,959 




134 











FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
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Nangation Returns) — Contirvued, 

articles of Wood and Manufactures, kc, — Contirvued, 



IlTFOBTS FOR THB PERIODS OF 


Imports. 


'' 


1883-85. 


1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity 


Value. 

% 

125 
279 


Quantity 


Value. 

% 

275 
1 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 









164 
32 


* 


% 

292 




$ 

117 
63 


1 








2 


















404 




276 





196 


•••• ••••• 


2&2 




180 


3 












165 
3*076 




688 
491 


■•••••••• 


1,912 
2,034 




1,107 
2,995 




549 
1,307 


4 












5 














3,241 




1,179 

3 

46 
25 




3,946 


••••••• • « 


4,102 




1,856 


6 














4 

1 




4 

456 
16 








65 

85 

" i*,566* 

50 


7 








565 




g 








89 

1 


9 


7 


175 






10 




1 


53 




19 






11 










^9, 




49 




4 




178 




761 




658 


13 














229 




131 
2 




673 




1,326 




2,248 


14 




























3 


15 




41 






92 








16 






















41 




2 


^ • • • • • • • 


92 








3 


17 


















• . • • • • 


565 








371 






18 

























300 
435 










19 




















20 
































735 










21 










































22 








13 




13 








20 


23 








• •*• •••- 


• • • • • ■ • 


• • • « • • • 


24 




















13 

6 
233 




13 








20 


25 




1 














* 


• • • • • • • 


••;• "iis 








* 


26 




12 
1 






16 




4 : 


27 






28 






333 




136 




127 




199 ! 

1 


29 




33 
159 








30 


















' 


Jl 




1 




















205 


572 




283 




142 




203 1 


32 









8a— 17} 






DEPARTMENT- OF AQRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (c) —(From Tr 
Aterage of Total Imports by Canada of 





Atooub. 


ATEBAQE ' 




1877-79. 


1880 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Qqantity 




Eggpt. 




« 


































St. Pierre. 




























Shiiwle* '. M. 

Liuuber and timber, N.B.8 ., 








7 
8 


























37 






Iforua!, md Sti/eden. 
















Furniture 












2,491 


























2,491 






Portumiete Pom. in Africa. 
















Simtierland. 
































17 
















17 






BrUiili, OuKHMi. 
















Redwood M. ft. 




































Madeira. 












3 


























3 






Auttralia. 
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Navigation Returns) — Continued, 

articles of Wood and Manufactures, &c. — Contimued, 



Imports for the Pbriods of 


Imports. 




1883-85. 


1886-88. 


1889-91. 


1892. 


1893. 




Quantity 


Value. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






95 




8 

27 
65 




$ 




$ 




$ 


1 


















2 
























95 




92 














3 


























106 

2 

11 

5 














4 




40 


7 


8 










5 










6 


















7 




50 
















8 
























90 




124 


• ••• •••• 


8 






• ••••••• 




9 

























1 


1 

9 

92 


10 




4 

7 




58 
95 


• •••••••• 


3 






11 








12 




12 








2 




13 










* 














11 




153 




5 




12 




102 


14 




















10 




73 










15 




















6 








5 










16 


















17 




70 




47 




160 








1 


18 
















76 




47 




165 








1 


19 


















176 




10 


i 


20 
18 
63 










20 










21 
















130 


22 






















176 




10 




101 








130 


23 






,,,,,.,,,, 










68 
14 


















24 




















25 
























82 


















26 




























7 














27 










27 










28 




























7 


• •!■•••• 


27 










29 












J 





DEPARTUENT OF AORICOLTUBB. 



TABLE 8 (c)— From T 
Atkbaqb of Total Imports b; Canada i 





Abtioles. 


Ateuo 




1877-78. 


IS 




Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantit 




Spain. 




» 


























Totol 








4 












32 




G 


SUnufKtoTes of wood, N.E.S 










33 






Turkey. 


























Total 

OUta- Cmmiritt. 








10 












































16 





























■ ^?- 












30 " salted meat* 

21'Kuraiture. 




■ Moisie 




23 

24 
2S 
26 

27 


Huba, apokes, felloeH and puts lA wbeek, rougti hewn 


ornwi. 




ai,4i3 














. M. 


iisOT 


3^403 


14.2 








3Se,2»6 








W 










» 


CJmT, cbartnnt. 4c 

Oak 

Pitch pine 

Redwood 








31 






33 
34 
K 






3,S 



* Indiided in boxwood, except cherrj, cheatDQt, &c-, fmm Great Britain. 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



Navigation Retums — Continued. 
articles of Wood and Maaufacturea, &c. — Continued. 



i™raTO«.pnio»o, 


Impobtb. 




1SS&^. 


1886^ 


1889-91. 


1892. 


« 




Quantity 


Value. 


Quantity 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 


Quantity. 


Value. 






< 




i 

98 




t 




C 




S 






























10 










































108 






































1 
12 




1 
162 






















10 




























18 
16 




163 
12 




10 

* 






















8 














TO 




12 




4 








21 
























36 

13 

16 












7 












is 








12 
















80 




816 


















































64 




96 




978 




7 













4,116 


6.629 


110,187 


184,646 


122,149 
10,687 
66,911 


191,865 
10.897 
64,940 

321,241 
2,850 

2,600 
43,444 
2,627 

21,261 
429,056 
319,528 

2,169 

102,281 
24:226 
146,876 
135 637 
8,426 
333 


136.314 
19,116 


213,162 
24,194 


146.480 
13:726 


227.934 
16.616 


18 






22,299 


21,681 

215,358 
3,870 

8,716 
29,266 
81269 
36,972 
490,462 
317,043 

37.600 

•25 

21,267 

71.294 

64.624 

95 

652 






214,149 
4:698 

1^438 
80,877 
26,266 
906,888 
390,262 

^;^ 

14,661 
109,246 
110,792 




336,513 
6,659 

716 

856 

5.793 

332,747 

98,151 

231 
119,287 
33.633 
243,093 
120,448 
1,666 
131 




3i2.%6* 

877 
43.764 

i;63i 

307.335 

104,015 

4 

190,622 
22.004 
196,742 
69,691 
6,208 
160 








982 






2.172 








■ 7,m 


982 




13,992 


26 
























1,229 


56 

3,668 

241 

7.199 

'•S 

3 


4,121 






6,983 
165 

^066 
220 






166 

2,642 
2,81! 




4.266 

6:428 


10,636 


32 
3S 


( 


6& 


36 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 8 (c)— (From 
Ateraoe of Total Imports by C&nad 



" 


Abticlw. 


AVIR, 




1877-79. 






Quantity- 


Value. 


Quar 




Lumber— 

8p»niahcedat M-ft. 

ter:::::::;::.:.;;::::::::;:;::::.::::::;:: 

Whiteash. " 

African leak, black-lie»rt ebooy, 4c " 




« 












i 




" 
















7,i34 


















127,896 












10 




































19,6U 
b;036 




14 


Firewood Co.^ 


3,326 




































i,sw,ao9 













* laoluded in boxwood, except chmy, eheatnat, ftc. from Great Britain. 



DEPARTMBNT OF AORIOULTURE. 



TABLE 9— Canada— Wood. 



Exports and Importe by Canada, by Countries — Produce and not Prodace.— 
in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns.) 



Foul Product. Manninctures. 



UniUd Stattt. . 



Britiih Wett India. . 



Danith Weit /ndiCi. . 



paniih Wat India.. 



1877-79 
1880-82 
1883-85 



12,692,189 
ll,7«,OB3 

12,983,808 
10,185, E6S 

12,061,724 
9,646,319 
11,106,483 



10,665,893 
10,766,086 
12,149,704 



60,334 
45,826 
34,131 



16,716 
23,087 
24,060 
28,362 
24,477 
21,056 
16,811 



261,277 
168,713 
218.092 



2,969 
2,184 
1,999 



198,672 
135,354 

88,759 
64,484 



94,204 
463.996 
413,529 

271,400 
369,189 
681,613 
606,213 



46.254 
33,702 
29,912 
33.740 
36,084 
16,425 
72,930 



14,076 
27.048 
16.278 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



TABLE 9.— CansidBk— Wood— Continued. 



ExpORlS and Imports by Canada, by Countries^Produce and not Produce. — (As glvea 
in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Keturns) — Continued. 



Argeniine Sepublic. 





















41,764 
66,270 
■ 78,027 
136,908 
118,226 


2,700 

9,498 
800 


















4,461 
6:793 




22,002 
6,291 
16,390 
85,830 
31,156 








16.392 
6,000 












379,088 
376,082 
468,132 
100,660 
367,919 


16,902 
10,320 
22:304 

19,680 
















04 
4,208 
£482 




171,033 

86,636 
43,708 
1:777 
23,297 


























61,676 
20,377 
45,129 

19.792 
34.767 























'Foaaibly included in "Other Countries." 



I SOB 



DEPASTilENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE No. 9.— Canada— Wood— (7(m(tnMerf. 

EzpOBTs and Imports by Canada, by Couatriea — Produce and not Produce.- 
in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Beturas) — Continued. 



Total Product. MtmufBcturei. 



BritiA Ouiana.. 



43,627 
66,360 
38,002 
41,330 
9,862 



11,780 
8,214 
1,SS6 
1,001 

12,4<il 
2,449 

1,708 



2,605 
4.619 
1,171 
1^241 



12,945 
7,061 
4,176 

34,630 



110,348 

63.619 

63,711 
61,662 
39,543 
39,822 
46,136 
20,971 

37,713 
64,446 

136,696 
66,314 



2,313 
20,685 

4,987 
21,942 




1,679 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



—Canada — Wood — Continued. 



Exports aad Imports by Canada, by Coantries. — Produce and not Produce — (As given 
in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns) — Continued. 



South America . 

(Detaitti of the countries forming South 
America are given separately after ] ' 





















164,488 
164,116 
256.009 
151,842 
2S8,425 
251,496 
148,626 

69,462 
34,334 
40,028 
47,496 
39,706 
8,622 
.9:948 

30,687 
48,513 
69,966 
36,946 
19,722 
23,812 
15,828 

191 
192 

102 
27 


19,376 
3.680 
24,115 
6,641 
3,144 
'147 
60 






7 
27 


3,000 


618 
1.494 
2,422 
1^683 
1,683 
1,843 


2,077 


50 


730 
1,606 




•95 


2,013 
4;373 
9,330 

2,977 
249 
268 












64 












264,627 
338,603 


6,477 
3,107 

























270 DEPARTMENT OF AORIOULTUBE. 

TABLE No. 9.— Canada— Wood— Cowitnued. 

Exports and Imports by Canada, by Countries — Produce and not Produce. — ( 
in the Canadian Trade and KaTigation Reluma) — Continued. 



COUKTBOS. 


v„. 


EXPOBTB. 


I: 


Total Product. 






1S83-S5 
18S6« 
1B89-91 
1893 

1877-79 

1885^ 

188S-8B 

1886.88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1885-82 

1883-8fi 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

188a 82 

188^85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-86 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

189S 

1877-79 
1880-82 
1883-85 
' 1886-8S 
1889-91 
1892 
1893 


« 


• 
































































808 

7,274 

1,667' 

68 




BritiA Salt IndUl 




















ndSwrfn. 




23,291 
37,963 
87,091 

66,979 
220,769 
263,609 

179,621 

4.920 
?373 

ilooo 

3,333 










Dnrnark 










86 






















1,176 

16.023 








410 
233 
















(kntTol Amtrum StaUt 










7 
17 

















































































» :> .-'.^^r'-t; : 






F0RE8T WEALTH OF CANADA, 



Til 



TABLE No. 9.— Canada— Wood— CemcZwcfec?. 

Exports and Imports by Canada, by Countries — Produce and not Produce. — (As given 
in the Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns) — Concluded, 



Ck)UNTBIES. 


Year. 


EXPOBTS. 


Imfobts. 


Total Product 


Manufactures. 


British Honduras 


1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 

1880-82 

3886-88 

1877-79 

1880-82 

1883-85 

1886-88 

1889-91 

1892 

1893 


$ 


% 


$ 




























■ «•• •«• •••• 


733 
















Portuguese Possessions in Africa, 






' 








36 














24 
542 


10 






73 
















Japan, 






319 








74 








881 


• 




1,667 
173 
170 


9,029 
4,580 
5,114 
3,534 

17 


Switzerla/nd 










330 




• •• •'•■••••• 




76 
47 








165 




•• • •«•«•••• 




"* i* 


New Zeala/nd 


• ••• ••■•«••• 


8,516 

6,500 

14,467 

20 

131 

25 

260 

1,813 
2,027 































Russia 




















• •••••••• •••• 


3,333 

3,417 

35,000 

9,000 

2,333 

2,000 

1,422,418 
863,109 
1,028,006 
894,642 
1,298,327 
1,701,447 
1,741,792 


• •• ••••••■« 


Oreeee 




• ••••••• •■•• 


Sandwich Islands 






OOier Countries 










170 






64 






95 

978 

7 



DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 10.— Exports bj Canada to the United Kingdom. 

Fboducts of the Forest^ the Factory and the Shipyard — Produce of Canada. — (From 

Canadian Trade and Navigation Betoms.) 



Tkab. 



P- 

P' 
\''. 



1868. 
1869. 
1870. 
1871. 
1872. 
1873. 
1874. 
1875. 
1876. 
1877. 
1878. 
1879. 
1880. 
188L 
1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890. 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 



Total Exports 
to United 
Kingdom. 



$ 

10,150,469 
12,170,836 
11,219,181 
12,197,571 
13,129,142 
1^,515,316 
16,741,523 
17,102,568 
15,532,196 
17,895,570 
14,397,898 
7,857,538 
9,243,438 
14,110,499 
11,878,075 
13,510,734 
14,141,202 
9,924,164 
11,190,149 
9,640,456 
9,146,272 
10,500,669 
14,455,264 
11,616,858 
10,031,738 
11,425,223 



Wood Expobtb by Canada to Unitkd Kingdom. 



From the forest. 



$ 

4,034,471 
4,462,827 
4,412,296 
5,467,811 
6,214,292 
6,046,922 
5,364,422 
6,595,733 
4,984,999 
7,048,837 
4,671,947 
1,815,726 
2,363,576 
5,926,757 
3,704,028 
4,779,953 
5,118,497 
3,443,276 
3,408,628 
2,208,620 
2,469,758 
3,144,588 
4,342,963 
3,105,676 
2,639,169 
2,469,436 



From the 
factory. 



% 

5,326,668 
6,704,929 
6,204,405 
6,200,078 
6,582,588 
7,711,044 
9,580,426 
9,717,386 
9,063,912 
9,734,887 
8,725,306 
5,642,576 
6,748,882 
8,977,842 
7,858,861 
8,494,879 
8,878,085 
6,402,588 
7,681,913 
7,396,702 
6,571,121 
7,298,801 
10,112,301 
8,488,576 
7,300,069 
8,840,154 



From the 
shipyard. 



% 

789,330 

1,003,080 

602,480 

529,682 

332,262 

757,350 

796,675 

789,450 

1,483.286 

1,111,846 

1,000,645 

399,236 

310,980 

205,900 

315,186 

245,902 

144,620 

78,300 

99,608 

35,134 

105,393 

57,220 

'22,606* 
92,500 
115,633 



From the forest includes Rqiiare timber, logs, railway ties, firewood, &c. From the 
products upon which labour has placed bv its exertions an increase in the value beyond 
and squaring. From the shipyard includes all ships new or old sold. 



factory includes all 
the work of cuttings 



Produce of Canada. — (From Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns.) 



Year. 



1868., 

1869.. 

1870- . 

1871. 

1872. 

1873. . 

1874. 

1875. . 

1876. . 

1877. . 

1878. . 

1879. . 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883. 

1884. 

1885.. 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889.. 

1890.. 

1891. . 

1892. . 

1893. . 



Total Exports 

to 
United States. 



7,875,379 

7,543,774 

8,967,590 

9,208,493 

9,325,608 

12,688,527 

9,766,804 

6,485,996 

4,962,764 

6,593,254 

4,632,688 

4,382,557 

6,771,299 

8,609,093 

10,466,739 

10,182,787 

10,180,935 

9,728,032 

9,740,757 
10,742,904 
11,469,035 
10,734,212 
13,396,060 
12,050,966 
14,558,085 



Wood Exports to United States. 



From the forest. 



$ 

1,303,034 
1,147,104 
1,232,643 
1,405,739 
1,343,613 
2,400,693 
1.897,310 
1,294,098 

981,709 
1,052,548 
1,076,992 

983,192 
1,488,974 
1,746,838 
2,312,572 
2,084,713 
1,854,281 
1,428,409 
1,502,792 
1,332,092 
2,155,539 
2,020,117 
1,956,883 
2,304,035 
2,627,312 
3,094,593 



From the 
factory. 



6,572,345 
6,396,670 
7,734,947 
7,802,754 
7,981,995 

10,287,834 
7,869,494 
6,191,898 
3,958,905 
4,536,716 
3,549,696 
3,396,615 
6,260,625 
6,849,425 
8,147,267 
8,085,954 
8,326,664 
8,299,623 
7,469,820 
8,408,266 
8,680,366 
9,433,418 
8,776,629 

10,086,768 
9,416,664 

11,463,492 



From the 
shipyard. 



22,150 
4,000 
6,000 
2,750 

21,700 

12,830 
6,900 

12,120 



100 
2,350 

400 

7,000 

15,600 

700 
6,257 
8,000 
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TABLE 11.— Exports to United Kingdom o£ White Pine, squared. 
(From Canadian Trade and NaTigation Retains.) 



ia68. 

1869.. 
1870.. 
1871.. 
1872.. 
1873.. 
1874.. 
1875.. 
1876.. 
1877.. 
187a. 
1879.. 
1880.. 
1881.. 
1882.. 
188a.. 
1884... 
1885.. 
1886... 
1887... 
1888... 
1889... 
1890... 
1891.., 
1892.. 
1893... 



407,731 
413,096 
341,791 



413,073 
%5,227 
213,235 
338,976 
282,753 
408,698 
292,108 
126,^9 
144,253 
330,079 
182,841 
210,825 
249,745 
168,44$ 
167,356 
104,050 
122,784 
149,0^ 
173,479 
IS8.736 
118,454 
97,446 



VjJne. 



I 



VahieperteB. 



2.317,474 
2,581,287 
2,707,438 
3,2^417 
4,078,129 
3^837,466 
2,651,724 
3,460,850 
2,908,641 
4,2U,758 
2,766,961 
1,077,478 
1,175,751 
3,506,6a 
2,15S,839 
2,837,159 
3,160,812 
1,984,523 
1,74S,(^ 
1,325,246 
l,48a,7n 
2»005,457 
2,650,847 
1,952,083 
1,572,138 
1,367,071 



24 
92 
82 
87 



$ CtB. 

5 

6 

7 

9 

9 

10 80 
10 90 
10 21 
10 28 
10 30 

9 47 

854 

8 15 

10 62 
1180 
13 45 
12 66 

11 80 
10 45 

12 73 

12 06 

13 50 
15 30 

14 07 

13 27 

14 03 



8a— 18 
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TABLE 12. 



Exports and Imports of Logs. 



The official returns show an enormous increase in the exports of Canadian logs to 
the United States in the twelve years from 1882 to 1893. In 1882 they amount^ to 
46,450,000 feet B.M., $274,083 value ; in 1893 to 198,021,000 feet B.M., $1,507,000 
valua 

' The bulk of this increase was in pine logs from 1,313,000 feet B.M., $16,001 value 
in 1882, to 127,062,000 feet B.M., $1,056,355 value in 1893. The ratio of increase is 
rapidly accelerating ; a division into three periods of four years shows the following 
results : — 



Four-year periods. Feet B.M. 

1882-5 4,335,000 

1886-9 20,526,000 

1890-3 269,868,000 



37,943 
171,856 
2,282,802 



Average ft. 

1,083,750 

5,131,500 

67,467,000 



$ 9,483 

42,964 

570,700 



Thus the yearly average of about one million feet in the first four years grew to 
five million in the next period and to nearly sixty-seven and a half million in the period 
just ended. 

By far the greater portion, practically the whole, of these pine logs were from the 
province of Ontario. 

In spruce and hemlock, mostly from the province of Quebec, there was also a con- 
siderable increase, making with that in pine logs, almost the whole of the total increase 
of logs exported to the United States, {see Table 12a.) 

The United States returns of '* unmanufactured wood " imported from Canada are 
given for comparison. They include much besides sawlogs. {See Table 126.) 

The imports of logs from the United States were far smaller than the exports to 
that country. As is shown in Table 12c, the imports reported by our Customs Depart- 
ment are much less than the exports reported by the United States, which gave only their 
own produce, while the Canadian figures include logs imported through the United 
States from elsewhere. 

These imported logs are not pine except in the case of those floated down from the 
tributaries in the United States of the Rainy River, to the mills at Rat Portage, kc. 
This is the result of natural position. In the evidence before the Committee on Im- 
migration, <S^., in 1878-79, Mr Hugh Sutherland said of this timber: ''It must go out 
by our route as the water goes " (Jour. vol. XII., page 169), and Mr. Dawson, M.P., said : 
" It must go that way as there is no other way of getting it out." (Jour. vol. XIII., page 
86). 

The abnormal amount of United States' exports of logs to us in 1883, may be 
partly due to the facts mentioned in the report of Mr. E. F. Stephenson, Crown Timber 
Agent, Winnipeg, who says : " There has existed an unusual depression in the lumber 
trade of Minnesota from which cause a very large quantity of building material has been 
forced into Canada to find a market here at whatever prices could be obtained for it." 
(Dept. of Interior Report, page 25, I.) 

In this and other instances there is an apparent discrepancy between the Canadian 
and Unit-ed States returns ; though the fiscal year in both countries ends with June, 
transportation may easily begin in one year in one country and end the next year in the 
other country. 

Some logs are brought from the United States into Canada which are not reported 
as logs in the returns of exports and imports of either country ; they are the logs (chiefly 
spruce) cut in the State of Maine, on the tributaries of the St. Croix and St. John rivers, 
floated freely by treaty into New Brunswick and there manufactured. The products of 
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these logs, however, appear in our returns in the forest exports from New Brunswick 
" not the produce of Canada," and in the United States returns there is a special report 
of the imports from New Brunswick of the produce from Maine logs. The amounts are 
rather larger than in the Canadian export returns, but the variation may easily be due 
to difference of valuation by the Customs authorities. (See Table 12c?.) 

Appended are the following tables, covering twelve years : — 

Table (a.) Exports of logs to United States, quantities and value. 

(J.) United States imports from Canada — " wood unmanufactured." 
(c.) Imports of logs from United States, and export of logs from United 
States to Canada. 

(d.) Exports from New Brunswick — products of Maine logs and United 
States returns of such imports. 



•1 



■• I 



4 



8a— 18J 
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DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 



TABLE 



Export of Logs to United States. — (From 



VwAna 


aPiNE Loos. 


&SPBUCB Logs. 


e Hemlock Loos. 




Feet, 6.M. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 


Feet, B.M. 


Value. 


Duty 
collected. 

S cts. 


Feet, B.M. 


Value. 


1882 


1,313,000 

1,666,000 

974,000 

382,000 

2,869,000 

6,350,000 

468,000 

10,839,000 

32,144,000 

36,699,000 

73,963,000 

127,062,000 


$ 

16,001 

cfll,630 

8,012 

2,300 

24,452 

49,242 

3,875 

94,287 

261,626 

313,281 

651,540 

1,056,365 


% cts. 

• • • • • • • 


6,980,000 
6,255,000 
6,820,000 
11,166,000 
17,541,000 
17,526,000 
20,714,500 
20,360,000 
26,073,000 
28,494,000 
23,434,000 
21,103,000 


$ 

22,681 

30,858 

31,793 

49,449 

81,874 

88,773 

99,450 

137,298 

156,898 

158,334 

141,168 

123,264 


3,757,000 
4,323,000 
4,818,000 
3,629,000 
6,881,000 
4,206,000 
4,512,000 
6,420,000 
2,962,000 
2,210,000 
5,057,000 
5,880,000 


13,106 
20,622 
19,168 
14,752 
28,076 
17,447 
18,383 
24,261 
12,288 
9,802 
21,426 
26,036 


1883 


• • • * • • • • 


1884 




1885 

1886 


13,107 02 
935 80 
21,811 27 
66,863 23 
60,756 91 


1887 

1888 

1889 

XovU • • • .... 

1891 

1892 


17,635 58 
20,715 11 
20,393 90 
26,082 47 
3,851 50 
el08 00 


1893 








Totals.. 
Douglas fir. . 


294,729,000 
1,197,000 


2.492,601 
7,182 


163,474 23 


205,466,500 


1,121,830 


88,686 56 


54,645,000 


225,367 















a. Pine loffs, almost wholly from Ontario ; very few from Quebec ; none from other provinces. 
h. Spruce logs, chiefly from Quebec ; a few from New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and British Columbia ; 
very few from Ontario. 

c. Hemlock logs, almost wholly from Quebec ; very few from New Brunswick and Nova Scotia. 

d. In addition to these 1,197,000 feet B.M., $7,182, value of pine logs, are attributed to British 
Columbia ; probably Douglas fir. 

e. Collected, December, 1890. 

/. Tamarack logs, chiefly from Quebec ; a few from Nova Scotia and Ontario. 

g. Oak logs, almost wholly from Ontario ; very few from Quebec ; none from other provinces. 

h. Elm logs, do do do do With 

"Other Logs ^ till 1888. 

i. Other logs, the largest portion from Ontario ; considerable from Quebec ; less from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick. 
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TABLE 12 (6).— (From United States Returns.) 
UxiTED States Imports from Canada of Unmanufactured Wood. 



Years. 



1882. 
1883. 
1884. 
1885. 
1886. 
1887. 
1888. 
1889. 
1890 
1891. 
1892. 
1893. 



Totals. 



Wood, 

Unmanufactured 

—Free. 



1,980,029 
1,903,594 
1,573,217 
1,062,983 
1,362,237 
1,600,456 
2,029,597 
2,145,214 
1,948,334 
2,347,659 
2,059,043 
2,992,797 



23,005,160 



Wood, 

Unmanufactured 

— Dutiable. 



% 



80,845 
57,087 
54,3(M 
17,404 
10,350 
13,129 
9,416 
10,022 
50,724 
60,912 



364,193 



Total. 



1,980,029 
1,903,594 
1,654,062 
1,120,070 
1,416,541 
1,617,860 
2,039,947 
2,158,343 
1,957,750 
2,357,681 
2,109,767 
3,053,709 



23,369,353 



TABLE 12 (c). 
Imports of Logs from United States. 



Years. 



1882 

1883. 

1884 

1885 

1886 

1887. 

1888. 

1889. 

1890. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 



Totals 



^Imports from 
United States- 
Logs and round 
unmanufactured 
Timber, N.E.S. 



Value. 



% 

691,547 
658,406 
692,958 
604,403 
493,196 
335,179 
279,872 
358,797 
256,100 
859,578 
231,591 
274,811 



5,736,438 



tUnited States 
Exports of 

Domestic Mer- 
chandise to 

Canada — ^Logs 
and other 

Timber (round). 



173,749 
1,035,703 
213,806 
442,957 
101,498 
165,449 
161,829 
348,839 
325,320 
557,403 
366,509 
342,079 



4,225,141 



*From Canadian Trade and Navigation Returns; they include imports from other countries vid 
United States. 

t From United States Commerce and Navigation Returns ; limited to produce of United States forests. 



DBPARTUSiNT OF AQRICULTURE. 
SLE 13. — (From Canadian Trade and Navigatioa Returns.) 
Value nf Szporte of Logs on whicli export Duties were levied, 1868 



s. 


Stave 


Bolla. 


OakLogB. 


Spmc« Logs. 


Pine 


Log*. 






















Tot. 


1«. 


Obrds. 


Value. 


M. Ft. 


VftluB. 


M. Ft 


Value. 


M. Ft. 


Value. 


v*ai 






« 




« 




% 




» 


• 

•78, 
63, 


m 


8^ 


"slsos 


331 


■"s^sao 


With 


inelogB' 


'H284' 


+171637 


B89 


1,61G 


Sstt 


876 


9.16S 


" 




■m,258 


+102,95( 


16?! 


m 


2,098 


6,964 


1,173 


12,173 


2,761 


11.666 


13,254 




144, 


408 


2,607 


^440 


728 


tm 


6,812 


27,666 


6,663 


ffi!^ 


103, 


372 


734 


2,62S 


1,32» 


22,767 


6.998 


30,323 


.4,839 


33,606 


107, 


034 


1,038 


3,908 


99 


9,626 


4,706 


18,856 


3,852 


21,792 


65, 


S71 


G34 


2:478 


66 


626 


4^041 


17,523 


1,423 


6166 


30 


4!» 










3,937 


12,047 


426 


1.857 


17: 


727 










2,791 


11,844 


466 


1,891 


16, 


747 










3,748 


12,756 


106 


673 


11 


385 


^ 








4,041 


14,382 


108 


1.071 


16; 


202 








6,036 


19,272 


2,076 


13,771 


36. 


R86 


: 








4,332 


16,684 


2,640 


20,276 


39, 


BBS 




■S 




6,980 


22,681 


1,313 


16,001 


44 


S8G 








6,296 


30,858 


2,863 


18,812 


62 


S67 


£. 








6,820 


31,793 


974 


8,012 


42 


906 


1 








11,168 


49,474 


380 


2,300 


54 


B36 


1 








17;566 


82,016 


2,869 


24:462 


107: 


410 


•§ 


■g 


-§ 


17,626 


88,773 


6,360 


49,242 


141, 


?38 








20,714 


99,460 


468 


3,876 


104 




H 








ao,ss3 


138,763 


10,839 


94,287 


233 


976 










26,082 


157,112 


32,144 


261,626 


42& 


296 










28,494 
:t23,43l 


168,334 
141,168 


36,699 
73,963 


313,281 
661,640 


471; 



17,985. t Spruce imd pine together. 79108 duty collected in December, 1890, cha 
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Shipubnts of Forest Products to t 



No. 


AnncLBB. 


Meft- 

Butes. 


1868. 


1869. 


1870, 


1871. 


1872, 


1873. 


1874. 


1876. 


1876, 




Jart for tanning 

Basowood, biittomut, hickory. . 
Cedar lit for ohingle bolts 

firewood 

[{op and other polea 


Corfs 
M. ft. 
CordH 

Pieces 

Cords 

M.^tt. 

Stj^hd 

M. 

M._ft 

Pieces 

M. 
Cords 

Pieces 

^- 

Tops. 
M. ft 




















2 


10 61 


689 


7 97 


10 62 


920 


7 79 


624 


12 96 


10 { 


4 


2 19 


2 16 


2 21 


224 


249 


2 74 


2 76 


241 


1 i 




76 
667 


069 
8 37 


068 


89 


1 13 


1 00 
1 37 

■i'as 

17 13 

694 
056 


089 
623 


1 07 

906 












Pt 










HenJocit 

St.;..-..;:;.:::;:-.::::: 

Spruce 

Tamaraclt 




10 
11 




16 26 
3 97 


14 62 
4 73 
336 


10 38 
4 69 
424 


11 07 
508 

405 


9 71 
566 


948 
433 
434 


13 4 
4 J 






























21 
lis 26 


01 
28 51 


16 99 


2^^ 


ie'ae 


006 

38 04 


01 

17 75 


21 

19 99 












" gprnoe and other, .... 









16 88 


22 73 
1 07 
9 43 






16 67 
I 13 
11 12 


609 
1 13 

9 17 


1 63 

09 
993 






(foLatha, poling! and pickets. . . 

< Planks and Boards 


1 01 
11 13 


V^ 




20 


g 76 


963 


(10, 




008 
75 39 
15 41 

2 G2 


10 

76 87 
13 64 

77 


006 
S3 08 
16 98 

1 24 


004 

43 66 
13 73 
1 43 


it 

7S 


004 
87 06 
20 12 

1 61 


007 
B6 04 
19 13 

1 12 








Staves, standard .... , ... 
" other and headii^B. . . 




23 
24 


13 94 
1138 
1 70 


68 1 
16: 


s? 


Files and pile timber 

Shinglf« 

Shingle bolts 

Uleepers and railway ties 

atavebolta 

Shookfl,boi. 

" other 

Timber, square- 






















28 
29 
30 


2 13 

'6 16 


1 99 
320 
17 


1 99 
3 61 
18 
323 


2 00 

3 41 
1! 


2 16 

3 75 

023 
397 


246 

3 73 
024 

3 47 


2 32 

3 89 
025 
367 


2 01 

3 48 
022 
464 


21 
21 
o: 
































5 21 
306 

9 60 
3 17 

6 74 
6 63 
2 78 


4 89 
820 

3 42 
229 
648 
3 98 
389 


068 
260 
180 
13 

396 

3 79 
277 


3 53 
6 42 

3 93 

1 51 

4 6. 
3 19 


3 14 
11 44 

4 23 

170 
6 3b 
6 00 
308 


4 21 
7 64 
445 
6 13 

729 
6 70 
624 


406 
400 
3* 

621 
UOO 
14 41 


606 
7 10 
1159 
181 
898 
64) 




3S 
36 

S 

39 


Birch 

Elm 

Maple 

OalT 

Pine, red 


8! 

■■■5; 




Other 
















326 

384 
36 64 












3 48 
24 60 


6 61 

25 Od 


'8*82 


1 80 
37 00 


16 01 


729 
58 82 


408 
33 68 

















a. Laths are included with " latbwood " in 1868 and 1869. 

b. Elm logs are apparent]; included in " all other logs " till 1888. 

c. To 1884 all deals are classed tc«etber. 

d. Till 1874 paling and pioketa were not included with laths. 

e. Till 1876 no " ioiats " were recorded ; from 1876 to 1688 " joists " 
'joiate" and "acantling" were returned separately. "Scantling" wa 



In 1868 no loge are specil 
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15. 



States from Canada. — Prices (by Trade Returns). 



1878. 


1879. 

3 46 
10 92 


1880. 


1881. 

4 74 
8 13 


1882. 

4 71 
6 28 


1883. 


1884. 


1885. 

4 87 
12 37 


1886. 


1887. 

4 47 
12 93 


1888. 


1889. 


1890. 


1891. 

4 64 
13 80 


1892. 


1893. 


No. 


3 39 

7 19 


3 91 
8 74 


4 94 
13 65 


5 26 
13 08 


4 53 

7 50 


4 37 
11 47 


4 32 
15 22 

9 00 

2 16 

* '6'9i 

5 01 

3 78 
18 06 

8 70 

6 74 


4 45 
13 91 

7 17 
2 11 

si 

2 05 

5 10 
4 17 

18 57 

8 14 

6 02 


4 60 
14 79 


4 91 
16 57 
10 00 

1 95 

"*6'64 

2 51 

6 51 

4 43 
15 61 

8 32 

5 84 


1 
2 
3 


1 91 

• • • • • 

24 


1 93 

• • • • - • 

82 


1 92 

. • • « « 

1 72 


2 14 

6'89 
1 00 


2 09 
i'64 


2 36 

■ ■ • • 

94 


2 23 

6 80 ' 
4 00 


2 18 

*i 6i 

1 06 


2 02 
'6'94 


2 05 

*6'78 

3 00 


2 16 

• • « a • 

56 

• • • • • 

4 86 
4 07 
18 27 
8 28 
4 80 


2 13 
0*96 

5 66 

4 44 
19 53 

8 54 

5 56 


2 07 
"6*88 

■ * • • • 

6 11 
4 24 

18 47 
8 81 
6 02 


4 
5 
6 

7 












s 


4 97 
8 63 

6 a5 

3 40 
6 13 


2 45 
9 92 
9 92 

3 56 

4 50 
3 52 

1 83 
20 56 


2 85 
11 62 

6 64 

3 19 

7 00 
2 97 


2 67 
13 20 

7 68 

3 60 

8 00 

4 43 


3 49 
13 89 
12 19 
3 79 
9 43 
5 03 


4 77 

16 38 

6 57 

4 93 
9 67 

5 62 

2 60 
61 98 


3 98 
13 66 

8 23 

4 66 


4 07 

13 67 

6 05 

4 43 


4 08 

11 75 

8 52 

4 67 


4 15 
19 99 

7 75 

5 65 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 


3 73 


4 51 ' 


4 56 


4 29 


4 66 


5 37 


4 66 


5 64 


7 05 


5 68 


6 88 


14 
15 


27 01 


25 40 


26 47 


42 42 


3i'37| 


47 89 
24 36 
15 83 
1 61 
12 37 


72 00 
25 53 
15 96 
1 51 
11 37 


41 32 
24 90 
17 00 
1 30 
12 25 


34 67 
25 31 
21 75 
1 42 
12 33 \ 


52 07 
25 65 

*'i'36 
11 64 

'7 87 


22 71 
26 79 

'i'26 

11 39 

8 16 








16 




26 16 
20 11 

1 34 
11 12 

8 05 


23 85 

i'35 

11 51 

7 68 


27 30 

'i'2i 

11 49 
1 7 83 

J 8 54 
14 IC 

« • • ■ • • 

1 63 


17 


35 21 


8 50 
94 
8 89 


27 33 
90 

8 28 


18 00 

87 

10 81 






19 13 

1 39 

12 66 


18 


96 
9 30 


1 14 

11 77 


1 27 
12 76 


19 
20 
21 


6 61 


6 27 

122 37 

6 54 

51 


6 25 

43 58 

4 11 

48 


6 57 


B 49 


7 13 
6 61 
5 14 
97 


7 12 


7 23 


7 63 

20 80 

4 02 

57 


7 77 


7 30 


22 


36 44 


38 78 20 52 


"4'ii 
56 


10 00 
4 76 
61 


85 82 
4 57 
60 


4*90 
54 


23 


4 79 
84 


6 80 
4S 


4 88 
89 


4 74 
95 


4 70 
53 


4 22 
53 


5 05 
49 


24 
25 
26 


































27 


2 07 
2 46 
18 
2 12 


1 66 
3 15 
19 

2 00 


1 81 

o'ie 

238 


2 06 
2 90 
08 
2 45 
34 


2 46 

3 73 

22 

1 04 


3 05 

4 22 
23 
3 17 
45 


2 22 

3 96 

25 
2 79 

1 88 


2 54 

3 84 
20 
2 22 
038 


2 10 

3 45 
20 
2 32 
12 


2 17 
6 77 
19 
2 42 
13 


2 09 
9 11 
20 
2 47 
10 


2 11 

"6 20 
2 60 
07 


2 19 
10 36 
18 
2 53 
08 


2 12 
2 27 
19 
2 68 
11 


2 08 

'ois 

2 76 
11 


2 05 
7 36 
15 
2 75 
17 


28 
29 
30 
31 
32 








33 








2 31 


9 50 

9 77 
3 87 


7 98 
7 27 
3 07 








11 71 
6 09 
9 67 

• • • • 

13 25 

8 79 

ii'si 


• • • • ■ • 

5 00 
16 00 

7 33 

9 28 
11 02 

3 23 


**6'i4 

'2632 
13 00 

'14*65 

7 27 


'800 
13 00 

16 46 
12 45 

7 50 
7 28 


10 75 
1 50 

• • • • • 

45 00 
18 75 

ii'69 
6 86 






34 


2 58 


3 00 

7 00 




3 73 


10 64 


7 81 






35 


8 15 




2 67 


2 97 


11 61 


36 




10 20 

13 68 

12 22 

4 87 

6 69 


10-95 
5 60 

'5*99 
5 53 


is 64 

11 29 

8 24 

6 01 


37 


16 03 


10 25 


7 16 


6 01 
1 71 
3 57 
1 72 


13 35 
5 02 

2 24 

3 44 


858 
9 18 

4 67 

5 73 


38 




• 
• • • • 

9 52 
4 42 


"'9*66 
7 27 


39 


4 50 
6 45 


6 01 
4 27 


10 10 
8 41 


40 
41 
42 




























• « • 




• ••••• 


43 


























44 



































there is a general item, "saw-logs," averaging $4.37. 



boards"; from 1889 to 1892 "joists" were classed with "scantling"; in 1893 "planks and boards," 
and since then by M. ft., and so also with " battens." 



DEPARTMENT OF AOSWVLTURE. 

TABLE 16.— Logs Raft«d to Michigan. 

Saginaw Cm Boabd of Trade Report, 1892. 

Rafted by Lake. 

kes3 of rafting logs on the lakes has been succeeafully conduct«d for i 
Huron, immense quantities having been handled. The invention o 
made log towing on the lakes practically as safe as towing on the i 
Bans rafts of 3,000,000 to 5,000,000 feet each are brought to the Sag 
cture on page 30 represents one of Sibley ik Bearinger's rafts on . 
oing 5,000,000 feet of logs. The repeal of the export duty oo logs, exc 
an Governmeiit, greatly stimulated the rafting of logs across Lake H 
lillsthe last two years. In 1891 no leas than 80,000,000 feet were bro 
T river, and in 1892 a much larger quantity came over, as figures j 
ow. Large quantities of logs are also rafted from Upper Micbigon 
points to Saginaw and Lake Huron shore mills. The following fij 
titles rafted in 1892 :— 

From Georgian Bay. 

Feet. 

Emery Lumber Co 35,000,000 

Saginaw Lumber and Salt Ca 27,000,000 

Spanish River Lumber Co 22,000,000 

Sage A Emery 12,000,000 

J. W. Howry & Sons 22,000,000 

Sibley A Bearinger 22,000,000 

Wm. Peter 10,500,000 

Merrill k Ring 6,000,000 

Moore Lumber Co 18,000,000 

Eddy Bros, k Co 4,000,000 

sllaneous 6,000,000 

Total, 1892 184,500,000 

" 1891 80.000,000 

From Upper Lake Points. 

3. G. M. Gates 20,000,000 

3axe Bros 2,500,000 

Fisher & Hurst 15,000,000 

J. K. Eddy & Son 4,000,000 

rther parties 22,000,000 

Total 63,500,000 

nada logs, about 40,000,000 were rafted to Tawas Bay mills, and 
the Saginaw river. The log rafting business is only in its infancy, 
mills will receive immense supplies of logs from this source for many j 
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TABLE 17.— (From Department of Customs.) 

Statbuent showing number of loga, and quantity in feet, of Pine exported from Georgian 
Bay district during the fiscal yeara 1892 and 1893. 





Oeo. AviB 

Howey&Sona 

do 




33,000 


3 .... 




lioft^OOO 










4 


do 




500,0(« 








































1 


g-KSS"""- :■■■■;■■::■;:■:::;::::.,: 




4000,000 










■ .... 
2. 


W.D.Fremlin 

Michigan Pipe Co 


6,600 
6,822 


300.000 
678,128 






3,000 














30,000 
26,000 
28,000 
25,000 
25,000 
25,000 
35,000 
20,000 
281000 










! 


t :::::::■:::.:::•:.:,■.,::::::::■::- 

do 

do 


a 2,100,000 
a 1,876,000 
a 1,876,000 
a 1,875,000 











Saginaw Lumber Co 


a 2,100,000 






























81,201 
43,000 
23,WiO 

26,607 
26,798 

20,02S 
20,693 








2665:S6 




1." 






do 

do 

Toa. Turner 

do 

Total for 1891-92 


2,88^290 
2,866,960 

2,618,289 
2,488,440 




67,840,978 


13. 























SkeadtAUan 




6,000,000 




















Pentley&Eaid 


21^ 666"' 

26,000 
20,000 
28,000 
28,000 
30,000 
6:286 


1,700,000 




do 

Moore Lumber Co 

do 

do 

do 

I.R-Hoffeld 


a 1.875,000 
<• 1,520,000 
a 2,100,000 
a 2,100,000 
a 2,260,000 
471,376 










hesefi? 




mber of loga wi 


a given, each log 
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DEPARTMENT OF AORICULTUI{E. 



TABLE 17. — (From Department of Customs.) — Concluded^ 

Statement showing number of logs, and quantity in feet, of Pine exported from Georgian 

Bay district during the fiscal years 1892 and 1893. 



Date. 



1892. 



July 11.. 

do 28 . 
Aug. 1.. 

do 16.. 

do 1 . . 
Sept. 16.. 

do .S.. 
July 20.. 
Aug. 1.. 

do 15. . 

do 17.. 

do 19.. 

do 2.. 

do 17 . 
July 30.. 

do 8.. 
Aug. 3.. 

do 18.. 
Sept. 8 . 
July 28.. 
Sept. 19.. 
Oct. 22.. 
July 8.. 

do 21 . 
Aug. 6.. 
Sept. 7.. 
Oct. 12.. 
Sept. 10.. 
July 16.. 
Aug. 24.. 
1898. 
June 6.. 
May 19.. 
June 
May 

do 

do 
June 

do 



Shippers. 



do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 
May 
June 

do 

do 

do 
May 
June 

do 
May 

do 
June 

do 

do 



7. 
27. 
19. 
24. 

6. 

8. 
13 



Howey & Sons 

do , 

do 

do 

J. T. CharltDn 

J. G. Saxe 

Howey &; Sons 

Hollester, Jewell & Co, 
do 
do 
do 

John Dunn 

W. H. Jostin 

E. D. Johnston 

Howey & Sons 

Saginaw L. & S. Co . . 
do 
do 
do 

Sibley &; Bearinger 

do 

do 

Turner & Fisher 

do 

do 

do 

Ti W. Burrell 

E. Hall 

E. Nelson & Co 

do , 



^ 



Co. 



Blind River Lumber 

Chew Bros 

do 

A. T. Bliss 

Eddy, Bros. & Co 

do 

do 

do 

Ed.Hall 

19 i Holland & Emery Lumber Co. 

9 lAlb.Pack 

2.... 
15. .. 
19.... 
10 .. 
16 

26.... 
26. . . . 
6 . . . .. 
28.... 
10. . . . 
20.... 
30.... 
27.... 
18.... 
2.... 
26.... 
23.... 
15.... 
16.... 



Turner & Fisher 

do 

do 

Rarburn Lumber Co 

Howey & Sons 

do 

J. P. Charlton 

do 

Wm. Peter 

Perry Lumber Co 

Nelson &; Co 

Alb. Pack 

do 

Turner & Fisher 

Saginaw Lumber Co. 

do 

do 

Spanish River Lumber Co. 
George Avie 



Total for 1892-93 



Na of Log^. 



15,000 
25,876 



40,000 
30,000 
40,000 
60,000 
90,000 
45,000 
32,000 
26,129 
26,166 
27,085 
24,819 
10,000 
19,000 
14,000 
17,500 



26,000 
26,000 
22,500 
22,500 
20,500 
14,630 
30,000 
25,000 
24,000 
24,000 
20,000 



18,500 
40,000 
15,000 
22,297 
30,000 



20,000 
42,000 



Feet. 



1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
1,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,000.000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
1,975.000 
975,000 
127,000 
800,000 
80,000 
4,000,000 
2,500,000 
1,800,000 
2,500,000 
3,700,000 
4,250,000 
2,700,000 
3,000,000 
2,859,330 
2,811,040 
2,909,670 
2,730,400 
1,000,000 
1,728,000 
1,750,000 
1,700,000 

700,000 
1,500,000 
1,500,000 
2,750,000 
3,000,000 
3,000,000 

a 1,687,500 
2,500,000 
3,000,000 

a 2,250.000 
2,000,000 

a 1,800,000 

2,500,000 

2,000,000 

150,000 

1,000,000 

1,000,000 

1,250,000 

1,000,000 

3,500,000 

25,000 

2,000,000 

2,000,500 

999,500 

2,661,760 

2,000,000 

2,000,000 

1,500,000 

4,200,000 

282,000 



143,788,158 



a These figures represent the estimated number of feet, where only number of logs was given, each log 
being taken to contain 75 feet. 



FOSSST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
TABLE 1^8. 

COKSUHPTIOK OF WoOD IN CANADA, 

CENStis, 1891 — Product of the Forest. 

Square timber 866,896 tone. «,294 

Lorn, mMM and iparg. 48,862,226 pes. 407,101 

Staves 92,260 M. 791 

Railroad tiee and fence poles 89,018,162 pes. 117,144 

Telegraph polee 303,881 " 3,282 

Jire, lath and pulpwood and bark 11,439,641 cords. 1,464,061 

Shingles. 938,736 M. 9,397 

Total 2,045,073 



Value of Product and of amount congumod. 

Product, 1890-91.....' »80,O71,41B 

Net export. 1890-91 24,076,031 

Balance left for consumption $66,996,384 oi 



QuANTrrr consumed. 

70 P.C. of 2,045,073,072 cubic feet, total product. 

1,481,661,160 " comumptLon in year. 
296-2 " per capita. 



DEPARTMENT OF AQRIOULTURS!. 



Shipubnts of Lumber from the River St. Lawrence to the River Plate, durio 
Seaaon of 1894. — (Supplied hj the Export Lumber Co.) 



Fbou Montrxal. 


Loaded by. 


F'BOjf OTBEB Ports oh thbSt. Law 


Date. 


VesneL 


Pine. 


Date. 


"VeaseL 


Sp, 


aepl. 21.. 

Oct e" 

•' 16.. 

" 16.. 
" 27.. 
" 31.. 

" 14,. 


Bqt. Ai^entiDa . 

" H. B.Cknn; 

" Strathmair. . 
Bqt.O.W.J«ii». 
Sp. Albania..... 

3§:do™.. 

" Turret Ba^. 
" Turret Age. 


Ft. 
628,896 

668,830 
820,614 
1,192,958 
1,024,012 
87i;406 
1,166,753 
1,289.063 
1,630,434 
1,686,315 


ahepard & Morse 

Lumber Co. 
BxpoTiLum. Co. , Ltd. 


Tulf 6.. Bk. Ariemore.... 

" 10-. " Giovanni 

" 12,, " OphUia. 

Aug. 26 . " AUegroM.... 

" 29.. ■' Kriemhild .. . . 
Sept. 17,. '• China 

"^ 26,. ■' Gotha 

" 27.. " JB8,L.HarwB,y 

Oct. 26,, " SilenzJo 

" 29,. " Leviathan,... 


i 

1,0 

4i 

e 

6' 
« 

T 
» 
61 
8 




10,467,230 


7,8: 



* The other porta are Three Rivem, Qnebeo, Berumis, Chiooutimi, the latter generallj the lai^ 

Total Shipments from the St. Idtwrenoe. 

Pine. 10,467,230 feet 

Spruce. 7,827,000 " 

18,294,230 " 



PBBvioca Shipment. 





Ft. 




F 




17,626,607 


188L 




1892 






10,4! 




2,428,626 


1879. 




1890 








1889 


35,313,573 


1877 


8,7( 




18,089,716 


1876. 




1887 
























1884 




1872. 


28,21 




18,768,652 


1871 


19.0< 















FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 



Fifty Years' exports of Timber and Deals, &c., from thi 
1845 TO 1894. 

The following table shows a great shrinkage in the past i 
trade of the port of Quebec. As regards square and waney wh 
diminution practically coincides with the falling off in the cut ii 
which is neai'ty all shipped from this port. This is not so much tt 
hardwood timber, some of which is shipped elsewhere, and sort 
shipped from Quebec, comes from the United States. In respe 
the decrease chiefly indicates a, loss of business to the port of Qi: 
being shipped from other ports. The great rise in the prices of t 
remarkable as the falling off in the quantities. This table is the 
A. Schwartz, the Swedish Consul at Quebec, who acknowledges li 
firm of J. Bell Forsyth & Co., whose trade reports have great au 
included in a special number of " Timber and Woodworking W 
January, 1895, which gives to its readers much information cone 
industries connected therewith, of Canada and the United States 



;js/'.t^rxMyr or aosiccltusjs. 

FtFTT T««n' Exports of Timber and Deals, 





W-w !■««.. 












■V^.t. 


A 


Cioai OF 


IR Price at 

Skabos. 


It«dPme. 


at 

CloMot Season 
















A,u«^. 


Waney. 










<-..K f. 


C\ib. ft. 


CuU ft. 


Cub. ft. 


Cub. ft. 








(t 


d. 


d. d. 




d. d. 














5,182,320 












5,206,040 








3 


to 6 




4,466,520 
4,365,440 
4,070.601 


" ■6to"'9i' 






3 


" 5 










" 5 








ia,lHO,Ki<l 

IMMia.il20 
17,SU!>.4HU 




;:p 




8,586.840 
3,482.200 
2 502.840 


5 :f 






6 








? 










•■ h 




2,315.160 


14 " 16 






lll,tiia.320 


6i 


■' 10 




2.689.080 


9 " 12 






10,!M3,220 


Gi '■ 91 




2,305,280 


9 " 13 








5 






2,463,246 
2,444,940 


7 " 10 












8 " 10 






ia,3»H.380 


4 






2,119, T20 


9 " 12 








4 






1,733.660 

2,502.880 
2,855,240 








1h|353!000 
111,447,920 


5 


■■ lb 










6 


■■ 9i 


"'8"to"ii' ■ 


?I"!J 






1.0,403,080 


3 


'■ 10 


9 " 11 


2,491,120 






23,147,620 


3 


"!S| 


10 " 13 


4,049.600 


7 '■ 13 






!i0,032,620 


3 


10 " 13 


3,999,440 


7 " IS 






li),007,8'-0 
]B,641,320 


5 


" 12- 
" 12 


No record .... 
13 to 16 


3, 916,660 
3,198,960 


8 •' 11 
6 '■ 12 










14,773.880 


5 


" loi 


14 '■ IS 


B.664,960 


7 " 10 






15,278,720 




■■ 13 


14 '■ 16 


2,292,440 


8 " 12 






H.B73,200 


7 


■' 15 


14 " 16 


1,785.560 


8 " 11 






14.141.!)20 




" 18 


10 " 21 


2,207.160 


8i " 12i 






14.673,000 




" 18 


18 " 21 


1,577,760 


8 " 13 






16.514,680 


10 


■■ 19 


17 •■ 214 


1,941,160 


12 ■' IS 






10,580,240 


9 


'■ 18 

CtB. 


16 " 20 
ctH. ote. 


987,840 


15 •■ 21 
cts. Ota. 






14,513,920 


16 


" 27 


24 " 32 


1,413,280 


16 '■ 25 






10,099,000 


16 


■■ 30 


28 " 32 


1.519.240 


13 •' 20 






13,R83.600 


13 


" 27 


29 " 34 


1,831,360 


13 " 18 






14,897,800 


12 


" 25 


26 '■ 32 


1,961,360 


13 " 23 






8,149,120 


10 


" 25 


22 ■■ 27 


1.249,840 


13 " 22 






5,300,440 




!! ^ 


20 " 31 


813,800 


12 " 20 






11,552,560 


14 




32 ■' 39 


1,433,200 


16 " 27 






9,101,180 


20 


" 40 


37 ■' 42 


922.000 


13 ■' 24 






7,912,160 


20 


" 40 


W ■■ 40 


1.024,680 


13 " 24 






10..127,000 


18 


" 38 


31 " 36 


1.048,i)60 


12 '■ 22 






6.047,080 


15 




32 " 37 


614,280 


12 '■ 22 






6,758,240 


15 


" 38 


33 ■' 39 


644,160 


12 " 24 






4,524.760 


H 


i: ^ 


31 ■' 38 


405.620 


14 '■ 35 






5,127,080 


16 




31 ■■ 38 


405.720 


16 ■' 27 






6,020,000 


22 


" 43 


37 " 44 


465,360 


20 " 35 






6,872.960 


20 


" 44 


38 '■ 45 


397.6N0 


18 " 35 






6,408.380 


18 


" 35 


32 ■' 40 


366,520 


16 " 30 






4,715,120 


16 


" 35 


28 " 37 


249,350 


14 '■ 30 






5.300,440 


14 


" 35 


30 " 40 


379,680 


14 " 30 






4,092,280 


14 


" 36 


30 '■ 43 


312,640 


14 ■■ 30 






3,468,600 


16 


" 42 


36 " 45 


146,120 


14 " 30 





FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA. 
the Port of Quebec, 1845 to 1894 (inclusive). 





Average 




Ave«ge 




Averse 




YEAR. ^-',f"™ 


Elm. 


Fair Pnoe 


Aah. 


Fair Price 




Close of Season. 




Close of Season. 




Close of Season. 




Cub. ft. 


Cub. ft. 


Cub. ft. 


Cub. ft. 


Cub. ft. 




d. d. 




d. d. 




d. d. 


1845 




1,423,920 




207,080 
188,960 












1347 






4'ta'"6" 


184« 












1849 










3 " 6 


1850 










3 " 6 


1851 












18S3 














1853 














1854 














1850 














1857 














1858 














1S5» 














1860 














18t!l 














18fi2 














1863 














18C4 














180S 














18B6 














1867 














lS(i8 














18«i!l 














1870 














1S71 














1872 














1873 















8o— 19J 



r'' 



DEPARTMSNT OF AQRIOULTURB. 

Fifty Years' Exports of Timber and Deals, <tc., i 



Cloee of Season 



101,760 
61,160 
118,770 
161,856 
176,580 
131,920 
272,300 
462,160 
255,320 
165.480 
430,720 



402,000 
381,560 
409,000 
562,720 
341,160 



749,760 



406,aOO 
507,320 
202,760 
1!>6,480 
55S,S40 
273,880 
213,680 
233,040 
241,120 
457,160 



165,760 
479,280 
493,740 



Close of Season 



124,400 
14fi,40O 
36,600 
12,680 



280,000 
221,880 
87,360 



3,861 
3,473 
5,775 



FOREST WEALTH OF CANADA, 
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the Port of Quebec, &c., 1845 to 1894 (inclusive) — Concluded, 



DEALS. 



Year. 



1845... 

1846... 

1847... 

1848... 

1849... 

1850... 

1851... 

1852 .. 

1853... 

1854... 

1855. . . 

1856... 

1857... 

1858... 

1859... 

1860... 

1861... 

1862... 

1863... 

1864... 

1865... 

1866... 

1867... 

1868... 

1869..., 

1870.... 

1871.... 

1872.... 

1873.... 



1874.. 

1875 . . 

1876. . 

1877.. 

1878.. 

1879.. 

1880.. 

1881.. 

1882.. 

1883.. 

1884.. 

1885... 

1886.. 

1887.. 

1888.. 

1889... 

1890... 

1891 . . . 

1892. . 

1893... 

1894... 



Average Fair Price at Close of Season. 



Ist Quality. 



Pt. Std. H. 
£ £ 



lOi to 11 
9 " 9 



9 
10 
11 
13 

144 

15 

12 

12 

13i 

134 

15 

15 

144 

14 

1 

16 

1 

18; 

16 
18 
18 
20 
20 
24 
27 



90 

95 

90 

95 

90 

96 

108 

108 

108 

108 

115 

120 

112 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 

115 



«( 
(( 
ft 
(( 
<( 
(( 
(i 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 

(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
t( 
(( 
<( 
(( 



11 
00 
00 

154 
00 
00 
00 

144 
14 

00 

00 

15 

15 

17 

00 

164 

00 

17 

184 

184 

21 

21 

00 

00 



Michigan. 



Pt. Std. H. 



(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
t( 
(( 
i( 
t( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(( 
(i 



92 
100 
100 
98 
94 
100 
112 
112 
112 
110 
118 
125 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
120 
123 
123 
123 



Floated. 



Pt. Std. H. 
£ £ 






9 
8 
8 
9 
11 

No record. 
14 to 154 
00 
00 
11 
13 
13 
14 
15 

134 

00 

14 

13| 

15 

154 

00 

m 

17| 

19 

22 

00 

00 






(( 









(( 



«( 



(< 



(( 






(( 



(( 






(i 









No record. 




90 to 00 




100 


to 


120 


90 " 94 


98 




104 


88 " 90 


94 




100 


84 " 00 


104 




110 


88 " 00 


000 




120 


92 " 96 


000 




120 


92 " 104 


000 




120 


98 " 104 


125 




127 


104 " 106 


130 




140 
140 




135 




120 




130 




120 




130 
130 
135 
130 




120 




125 




125 




120 




130 
















1 





Spruce. 



Average 

Fair Price 

at 

Close of Season. 



^Que. Std. 



527,259 
386,807 
389,614 
361,881 
618,881 
614,277 
548,165 
655,115 
653,106 
871,835 
451,063 
533,191 
No rec-ord. 



711,237 
982,232 
771,485 
869,908 

1,210,778 
849,025 

1,184,135 
885,240 

1,753,850 

1,567,049 



2,660,714 
1,715,238 
2,046,650 
2,978,237 
2,889,661 
2,852,500 
3,200,130 
3,097,529 
2,787,309 
2,729,635 
2,636,465 
2,473,529 
2,318,835 
2,399,489 
2,448,156 
3,584,468 
3,975,676 
2,280,049 
3,629,783 
3,540,000 
3,462,800 
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ADDENDA. 

Since the foregoing report and appendices were prepared various additional itemft 
of information have come to hand. 

Small Logs from Tree Tops. 

The Lieutenant-Governor in Council for the province of Quebec has issued tha 
following order : — 

" Whereas, by Order in Council No. 562 of the 10th of October, 1892, the rates of 
dues chargeable on pine logs of a diameter of eleven inches or less, made out of the top 
of trees cut on timber limits, have been fixed at eighty cents instead of one dollar and 
thirty cents per thousand feet, board measure, for the year 1892-93, because the greater 
part of the license holders leave on the ground the tops of the pine trees cut on their 
limits, because the rates of dues which they would have to pay on small logs made out 
of these tops is too high to allow them to float them down with profit to the mill, and 
the fact of leaving this small part of trees on the ground constitutes a danger of spread- 
ing forest fires, besides the deprivation of revenue resulting from the loss of this unused 
small part of the trees ; Whereas, the same reasons exist to apply the same reduction 
to the wood of^the same kind cut during the seasons of 1893-94 and 1894-95 ; It i& 
ordered that the rates of dues chargeable on pine logs of eleven inches in diameter or of 
less dimension made of the top of trees cut on timber limits during the seasons of one 
thousand eight hundred and ninety-three, one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four 
(1893-94), and one thousand eight hundred and ninety-four, one thousand eight hund- 
red and ninety -five (1894-95), be fixed at eighty cents per thousand feet, board mea- 
sure." 

Quebec Timber Resources. 

The Quebec authorities are taking evidence from experts on the subject of the 
timber resources of the province. 

Charcoal for Iron Smelting. 

At the annual session of the Mining Association of the province of Quebec, a 
paper by Mr. T. J. Drummond was read on "Charcoil, its bearing on the utilization of 
our forests." The writer pointed out that as charcoal was the only known fuel natural 
to this province for the smelting of iron ore, this important product of the mine must 
be governed by the product of the forest. If we could not produce cheap charcoal and 
see a supply ahead, any attempt to establish an iron industry in this province on any- 
thing like an extensive scale would mean failure. Consequently every care and thought 
should be given as to how our forests could be conserved and utilized. To preserve 
these forests and utilize them to the best advantage for the country should be both a 
national and provincial care, and, if necessary, vast districts should be set aside for this 
purpose, over which the Government should exercise full control. He referred to the 
large quantities of unmerchantable wood left by the timber merchants in the various 
lumber districts of the province, and pointed out that it was a menace to the greater 
forest wealth, by reason of the tires that were frequently brought about through farm- 
ers clearing their lands by burning this waste material He suggested that the Legisla- 
ture should set aside large areas of land from which the merchantable timber had been 
cut, and preserve it for the building up of the iron industry. This would give constant 
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and renjunerative employment to colonistii in clearing the land, and would give t\ 
another crop of wood that was aa valuable in its way as any crop in the wheat fields 
the West. In Sweden, he pointed out, the Government had long ago realized 
importance of conserving their forests, and had established national schools for teacb 
the people the scientific manufacture of charcoal. The charcoal and iron industry ■ 
and must always be, if successful, a settler^s', farmers' and people's home industry, i 
for this reason it was especially deserving of national support and encouragement. < 
farmers should be taught and enabled to use for their own and the nation's pr 
everything useful that the land had to give. Here were mighty crops rotting, wast 
and burning which might be made, as in Sweden, the mainstay of the nation. 

Wood Pulp, United States Duties, iJic. 

In consequence of seizures of wood pulp from Canada by the customs at Detroit 
undervaluation, an appeal was made to the United States General Board of Apprais 
Several hearings were given the matter, and the board handed down a decision to 
Treasury Department ruling against the Collector and in favour of the Laurenti 
Pulp Company, fixing the valuation of the wood pulp at 60 cents a hundred pounds 
$13.44 a long ton of 2,240 pounds. 

The United States consular report for December, 1894, described a new use 
wood pulp, under a German patent — the making of wood mosaic for floors. The Con 
General at Frankfort reports that perg.imene, or imitation parchment paper, used 
wrapping butter and other oily substances, as a damp pi-oof covering, ifec, is bi 
manufactured from cellulose or wood fibre. The consul at Bradford described 
manufacture of artificial silk from cellulose, for which a company is being formed. 

FoEEST Eeservations in the United States. 

The Philadelphia " Times " publishes the following : " The Pennsylvania S' 
Forestry Commission has decided to ask the Legislature for an appropriation for 
purchase of 120,000 acres of land in order that it may create a public forest reservai 
and very much can be looked for from a beginning like this. The State of New "¥ 
has a forest reservation of 3,000,000 acres, and proposes to increase its size. The S 
of Pennsylvania, through the Forestry Commission, may see the way to a start towi 
forest parks that will in the future maintain the watersheds and give to the rivers 
runs their Volume in the di^ seasons. The periods of drought have been serious 
costly enough in the last fifteen years to establish a dozen reservations of the chara 
outlined by the commission." 

Exports prom Port op Quebec. 

The exports of timber, deals, lic., from the Port of Quebec for the last fifty ye 
with their prices, have been added to the statistical tables, as " Table 30." 
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. Abbitibbi river, timber, &o., on 48 to 51 

Abbitibbi lake, lumber, &c., around 48 to 50 

Acacia bark for tanning 88 

Acacia, cabinet wood 88 

Acacia, great variety in Australia 88 

Acreage of forest needed foi timber consumption 18, 68, 74, 142, 145 

* " to supply railways 1, 19, 67, 74 

Adam river, Que., timber, &c., on 54 

Adams river, B.C 134 

Addenda 295, 296 

Adirondack forest and park 36,37,124,125 

Afc^ak forest reserve, Alaska -. . 148 

Africa, expoits of forest products to 238-9 

*' ** manufactures of wood to 250-1 

** forest areas in 177 

*' imports and exports of wood with Canada 269 

" North, consequences of deforestation in 138 

South " " 138 

Agnes lake, timber, &c. , around 42 

Agriculture, forest and depart, of . . 27 

'* Mr. Joiey's report to Minister of 63 

Alabama, area of forest, &c., in - 143 

" lumber, sawn in 147 

Alaska, forest reserve in 148 

Albany river, timber, &c., on 49, 50, 51, 66 

Alberni Valley, timber in 134 

Albert County, N.B., timber, &c., in 61 

Alberta, area of woodland in. ... . . . 181 

northern, timber, &c., in 50, 58 

percentage of woodland in 181 

Kocky Mountain timber in ... . 181 

southern, timber, &c., in , 59 
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** timber, &c., in 58, 59 

Albrecht, Archduke, large forest prc^rietor 82 



Alder in Canada and provinces 94, 96, 97, 101, 102 

" localities where growing 14, 34, 40, 41, 43, 46, 46, 48, 101, 135 

" strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105 

Algeria, area of forest m 177 

*' lower tariff for Canadian woods in 150 

Algoma and Ni pissing boundary, timber, Ac, on 41 

" district, timber, &c., in . . . 38 to 41, 43 to 47 

Algona, North, township, timber, &c., in 38 

Alleghany Mountains, pine on 124 

Alps, reafforestation of 78-9 

Alton, township, timber, &c. , in . . . . 54 

America, forest areas, in 177 

American Association for advancement of Science 118 

*' Forestry Congress .6, 36, 37, 66, 119, 120 

Andalusia, consequences of deforestation in 138 

^ngie laKe, cimuer, olc 4^ 

Anglin Township, timber, &c., in 40 

Annual growth of wood 47, 142 

Anse Pleureuse river, timber, &c., on 53 

Antigonish county, timber, &c . , in. 62 

Appelby township, timber, &c., in 43 

Appendix "A."— New York forests 36-7 

B." — Reports of Surveyoi-s, &c 38 to 62 

" C."— Experts on forests area, &c 63 to 68 

'*D."—W. C. Edwards on forest preservation 69 to 72 

"E."— Fisheries and forest 72^ 

F." — Lowering of Lake Ontario 73 

G." — United States consumption of wood 74 

•*H."— European and other forests 74 to 92 

" I. "—Trees of Canada 93 to 103 

" J . "—Woods of Canada, strenjipth, weight, &c 104 to 113 

** K,"— Canadian woods and their economic uses 114 to 117 
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Appeudix " L."— The b»t'Je of the foreBto 

" "M." — Pulp wood nnd wood pulp... 

" " N." — Match making 

" " O." — British Columblfi timber rest 

'■ " P. "— Forest reserves in United Stiicea 

" " Q"" — dominion parka Hnd forest reserves 

" " U. "—Supply and consumption of forest products ii 

i," — French treaty as affecting Canadian nooda. . 



Arbor day 

Arctic ocean, foreat approaches the . . 

Arctic waters, timber, &c.. on 

Area, Mr. Joly's report on (oreat 

" of limits. la 

of pine estimated 17 

of woodlanda In America, Asia, Africa and Australaaia 

Canada and province* 3 to 16, fi3 to 68, 179, : 

" Euro|iean » — '— -~ 



United Scatea 

•er head in AuatrJa-Hungary . 



3,12, 

..S, 74, 143, 144, 1 



UnitedStatea 

Argentine Republic, u!i]x>rt9 of forests products from Canada to 

" " manufactures of wood from Canada to 

" imports and exiwrts of forest products 

" lawa to protect the forests of the. 

Arizona, area of forests, ftc, in 

" consequences of dMorestfttion in 

" forests reserves in 

Arltanaaa, area of forests, &C., in 

" lumber sawed in 

Annetrong township, timber, &o., in 

Arthaliasca county, timber, 4c., in 

Arrow Lake, tiniber, &c., round 

Ash, culled and measured at St. Ijawrence ports. . . . 

" eiportsd to United States, prices of 

" leaved maple, localities where growing 

" ■' strength, weight, &c., of wood 

" trees, localities where growing B, 6, 38, 39, 

" " in Canada and provinces 

" " strength, weight, Ac, of wood of 

Asheries 

Ashland forest reserve 

Asia, forest areasj ftc, in 

Aspen trees, localities where growing , 

" in Canada and provinces 

" " strength, weight, &c., of wood of 

Assiniboia, north -eastem, timber, Ac., in 

" percentage of woodland in 

" wooded area in ... 

Assomption river, timber, ftc., on 

Athabasca landing. . 

" i>etcentage of woodland in 

" river, timber, ifcc, on ,..,..., , .... ... .... ................ . , , 

" valley, timber, &c., in 

" woodfii area in 

Atikokan river, timber, &c., on 

Atkinson, in "Fonim," on benefits of timber, io 

Attawapishkat river, timber, &c., on 

Austin, Mr. .Taa. H., report on Nova Slcotian forests . . 

Australaaia, forest areas, &c., in 

" forestry in. 

Australia, exports of foreat products from Canada to 

" " manufactures of wood fi-om Canada to 

" " wood from Norway to 

" forests of ....... , . 

" imports and exports of wood with Canada 

'■ " Iw New South Wales, from rest of 

" ■' of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 

"^ matches for .... 

Austria, area and ownership of forests in 
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Austria coniferous forests in 75, 82 

** exports of forest, products by 1 

** '* wood pulp to United Kingdom by 126-7 

" forest administration in 82 

'* " cultivation in 74, 82 

" ** revenue and expenditure in 82 

" forests of Emperor of 82 

" " imperial family of. 82 

" imports and exports of wood with Canada 270 

" ** of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 258-^ 

larf^ private forests in 82 

match-making in 133 

** private owner restricted in ... 75, 82 

Austria- Hungary, area and ownerships of forests in 176 

" ** consequences of deforestation in 138 

" " exports of wood by 4, 178 

" per head by 4 

" " forest area per head in ..... . 4, 178 

" ** home supply of wood, &c., in 4 

•* " imports of wood, ftc.^ by 178 

** ** percentage of forest m 4, 176, 178 

Average number of trees to acre 13, 18 

yield of timber per acre 12, 13, 18, 68, 74, 142, 145 
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Baby carriage factories , 158 

Back river, timber, &c., on . 58- 

Baden, annual crop of wood in 142 

** area of state forests in 77 

" proportion of forest owned by state 85- 

'* revenue and expenditure of state forests 77 

Bagot county, timber, &c., in 19^ 

Bailey & Mclnnis, surveys in New Brunswick 61 

" Major, on French forests 78 

Baldwin township, timber, &c., in 38 

Balm of Gilead, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200-1 

" ** trees, localities where growing .' 41, 42, 44, 46 

Balsam, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200-1 

" economic uses of 114 

" trees, localities where growing 38 to 49, 51 to 55, 61, 94, 96, 97, 99, 114, 135 

Balsams, in Canada and provinces 94, 96 to 102 

" strength, weight. &c 105,107 

Banff Park 27,140 

Bark, see Tanbark. 

Barnard, Mr. Chas., on " Battle of the Forests." 118, 119, 120 

Barrels, exported by Canada to various countries 242 to 253 

'* . imported by Canada from " 254 to 263 

Barren land 58 

Barron township, timber, &c., in 43- 

Base lines, timber, &c., on . . 39, 41, 44 to 47. 55 

Baskatongue township, timber, A;c., in 52 

Basket making 158 

Basin of Hudson's Bay 47, 50, 181 

Basswood culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

*' economic uses of 116 

** exported to United States, prices of 282-3 

'* " various countries 216 to 241 

" in Canada and provinces 95 to 100, 103 

" trees, localities where growing 6, 45, 47, 49, 71, 94, 99, 116 

" weight, strength, &c. of 106 

Bastedo township, timber, &c. in 44 

Bastien creek, timber, &c. on 55 

Batiscan River, timber, &c, on 9, 52 

** '* Little, timber, &c. on ... 53 

Battens exported to United States, prices of 282-3 

" ** various countries 216 to 241 

Battle Creek, timber, &c. on 60 

" Lake, timber, &c., round 56 

" of the Forests 118 to 120 

Battlement Mesa forest reserve, Colorado 148 

Baude, lac a, timber, &c., on 55 

Bavaria, area of state forest of 77 

*' proportion of forest owned by state 85 

" revenue and expenditure of state forests 77 

Bay City, Michigan, saw-logs for 32 

'* des Chaleurs . . . , 66 
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Bay IiBhe, timber, ftc., ronnd 

" ofFundy 

B«achy Lake, timber, ftc., round 

Bear river, Muiitoba, timber, &c., round. 

Quebec, " " 

Beauce county, timber, ka., in 

Beaucham)) township, timber, kc, in . 

BeauhamoiB oounty, timber, &c., in 

Boa»er Harbour. 

Beaver Hill, timber, Ac, at. 

Beech, culled and meaBured at 8t. Iiawrenoe JJOTte . . 

□ Canada and provin 



coniferouB forei 
exports of forest produc 

" manufactures 

forct area per head 

importa and eiporta oi wood between Canada and . 

imports of forest produce by 

" and manufactures of wood by Canada from . . 

" wood pulp by 

match making ir 



*' percentage of forest in ,.-..,- ,-.-..-... 

Bell, Dr. Kiploration Albany river 

" on climate and timber 

Bellavanoe river, timber, Jtc, on 

Bellechasse county, timber, &c, in , 

Belleville district, pine cut on limits of 

B«lt of rapids and fallx in N. Ontario 

" timber on rivers of Northern Ontario 

Bella of Northern Ontario 

Benson, timber on Mount 

Berens river, timber, Ac, on 

Bernard Lake, timber, &c. , round 

Bemim is river, timber, ftc, on 

Berthier county, timber, 4c., in 

Eetsiamites river, timber, 4c., on 

Big Fish river, timlier, Ac., on 

Bi^ Hill, timber, &c. at 

Big Rock Lake, timber, 4c., round 

Bigelow towiishipj timb(^,^town8hip, timber, 4c., in. 



t. Lawrence ports . 
It in Southern Quebec 



o United States, prices of . . 

" strength, weight, 4c., of .... 

" trees, localities where growing 6, 6,7, 9, 10, 11, 38 to 56, S9, 61,62,87,94,95, l: 

" " in Canada and Provinces ... 

Bistcho Lake, timber, Ac., round 

BiCcliu Lake, timber, 4c., round. . ., 

Blaok Crptk, B. C, timber, Ac, on , 

" River, Quebec, timber, 4o., on 

" walnut, sided, census return of product of 

Blaokwater river, timber, 4c., on 

Blaine townehip, limber, ftc, in 

Blake township, timber,4c., in 

Blanc Sablon and Saguenay 

Blanche river, Ontario, timber, Ac, on .. . 

" CJiiebec, timber, Ac, on 

Blezard township, timber, Ac, in 

Blythft townships, timber, Ac., in 

Boards, culled and measured at St, Lawrence ports 

" exported to United States, prices of 



Boat building 

" knees carried on canals . , 

Bohemia, coniferous forests in 

Boisclero township, timber, 4o.,in. 

Bolger's exploration 

Bonaventure county, timber, Ac. , in 
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Boimechere river, timber, &c., on 63" 

Boom timber cut on limits . 185, 186, 189 to 19S. 

Booth township, timber, &c., in 47 

Bosnia, area and ownership of forests of 176: 

Bostonnais river, timber, &c., on 53, 55, 63 

Botanical names of trees of Canada 94 to 103 

Borron, E. B., reports on North-west Ontario 47 to 51 

Bouchette lake, timber, &c.. 64 

Bouleau, locality where gn^owing '. 54, 55 

" riviere au 54 

Bout de risle district, timber, &c., in 5. 

Bow river, timber, &c., on 140 

Bowen township, timber, &c., in 38 

Box factories 158 

Boxwood imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 262 

Bras du Nora, river St. Anne, timber, &c., on 55 

Brazil, exports of forests products from Canada to 234-5 

" " manufactures of wood from Canada to 248-9 

Brethour townshij), timber, &c., in 40 

Brimner station, timber, &c., near . 47 

British colonieSj forestry in 75 

British Columbia, central plateau of . ... . ... 181 

chief trees of 100, 101, 134, 135, 181 

** Department of Interior surveys . 59, 60 

" Dominion licenses, area, cut m 196 

Douglas fir in 14, 56, 59, 60, 93, 99, 100, 10.% 134, 135, 179, 181, 182 

" exports of forests products from ....*. 1.36 

•* " " to various countries 238-9- 

fire act , 27 

forest area of 179, 181 

•* * • products by census 153 to 155 

" " cut on limits 195-6-7 

forests of 116,134-5-6 

of railway belt of 14,59,60 

" Geological Survey, reports of 60-1 

'* imports of timber by New South Wales, from 89 

" Indian land licenses, area, cut, &c 197 

" list of trees of. 101 

** logs exported to United States, from 276 

" lumber fleet of : 136 

'* ownership of forests in. 2, 27 

" percentage of woodland in 179, 181 

' ' provincial licenses, area, cut, &c 195 

'* quantity and duration of timber of 135 

'* receipts from limits of 195-6-7 

'* saw-mills in 156-7 

" shingle mills in 156-7 

" timber resources of 134-5-6 

" total lumber licenses in 195 

British East Indies, exports, manufactures of wood from Canada to 244-5 

" " imports and exports between Canada and 270 

** " " of forest products and manufactures of wood from Canada .... 258-9 

Britibh Guiana, area of forests in 177 

*' exports, manufactures of wood from Canada to 244-5 

" " of products of forest from Canada to 236-7 

** imports and exports of wood between Canada and 268 

" " of forests products and manufactures of wood by Canada from 260-1 

British Honduras, exports of manufactures of wood to 248-9 

" imports and exports of wood between Canada, and. . 273 

British representatives, reports on foreign forests by 74, 176 

British West Indies, exports of forests products from Canada to 228 to 231 

" *' " of manufactures of wood from Canada to 242-3 

'* " imports and exports of wood with Canada 266 

** " '* of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada from 258-9 

Broder township, timber, &c., in 39 

Brome county, timber, &c., in. 19, 208, 212, 213 

Bronson township, timber, &c. , in 41 

Brule 8, 38 to 47, 52, 63, 54, 56, 58 

Brunswick lake, timber, &c., round 50 

Bryce township, timber, &c., in 43 

Bucke township, timber, &c., in 41 

Building timber, lower tariff in France 150 

Bulgaria, area and ownership of forests of 176 

Bull Run timberland reserve, Oregon. 148 

Burgess, A. M., letter on erroneous estimate of pine 15 

Burlington Bay canal, forest products carried on . . 163 to 175 

Burrard Inlet, timber, round 59, 134 

Butternut culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200-1 
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Bnttemnt exported to United StAtca, prices of , . 
" ^rowiog 



" ID Ontario. . . , , 

" weight, Btrength, Ac.; of.. 
By-products of ifc woods. 



P Cabinet md furniture making 

% " woods 

' , ■ California abandons Forent Comroissionar 

j " area of forest, Ac, in 

' " forest reserves in 

. " lumber sawed in 

Cameron township, timber, kc, in — ... 

Campbell river, timber, &c., on , 

I '' township, timber, Sc, in 

Canada a land of foresta 

area of woodland in ... 3 to 16, 63 to 68, 1' 

'■ capital invested in wood industries in - 115, 1! 

i' " census returns of forest producta m ...2,18, 

" consumption of wood in 

■• " " by railways in li 19i ( 

" " " per head in 

" duration of forests in 8,7,8,14,16,18,19,21,23,37. 

" exports and imports erf forest produce b>[, balance 

,,. " " " " " with variouB countries 3 

l'"-' " exports of forest products by 

■J. " " " " per head by 

" export of lott^to the United Slates from 

" " manufactures of wood to various countries^ 2' 

'' " products of forest, factory and shipyard to U. K. and U. S 

;-' " " square white pine to United Kingdom 

'' " forest area, per head io 

■^ " " products by census returns II 

" greatest herit^^ of 



" list of trees of... 

" ownership of foresta in 

" percentage of British imports of wood supplied by 

" " woodland in 

" saw and shingle mills in 

" square white pine exported to United Kii^fdom by 

" strength, we^ht, &c., ofwoodsof 

" sufficient proportion of forest in 

■■ supply of wood for pulp 

" treaty with France .. . .. 

" trees of — lists by provinces . 

Canadian coniferous woods comMred with United Slates for strength, ftc. 
Institute— Mr. Kivas TuUy on " Fluctuations of Lake Ontario.".. . 

" Pacific Kailway — township outlines on 

" Trade Review on wood pulp industry 

Canary Islands, exports of forest products from Canada to 

" imports and exports of wood with Canada 

Canoe creek, timber, &c., on 

Cap Chat township, timber, &e., on 

" de la Madeleine -Seigniory, timber, &c., in 

Cape Colony, see South Africa. 

Cape of Good Ho|ie, see South Afric*. 

Capital employed in production of pine lumber ... 

" " pulp making 

" " shingle mills 

" " wood induBtrief. 
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Capreol township, timber, &c., in 46 

Carboniferous formation, N. B., timber, &c., on ... , 61-2 

Cariboo Hill, timber, &c, , at 58 

Carlton, woodlands, &c., near 57 

Carlton House, wood, &c., near 57 

Carpenter township, timber, fee, in 46 

Carpenters and joiners . 158 

Cartier township, timber, &c., in 45 

Carriage factories 158 

Carving and gilding 158 

Casapscal river, timber, &c., on 54 

Cascade Range, continued by Coast Range, heavy forest 61 

" " forest reserve, Oregon . . 148 

Cascaden township, timber, fee, in 38 

Cascapediac river. Petite, timber, fee, on . . 54 

Casey township, timber, fee. , in 41 

Cat Lake, timber, &c. , round 44 

Catskill forest 36 

Causes uf forest fires. (See also Forest fires) 70, 293 

Cawdor, Earl of, plantations in Scotland . 65 

Cedar, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

" cut on limits 185,187,192-3-4 

" exported to United States, prices of 282 -3 

*' Lake, timber, fee, round 52 

*' red, in Canada and provinces 94, 96, 101, 193 

^' " strength, weight, &c., of wood . . .... 105 

" white, economic uses of 114 

" " cutof 67 

** " in Canada and provinces 95 to 98, 100, 103 

" " localities where growing 5, 6, 11, 38 to 49, 51 to 55, 61, 62, 69, 93 to 96, 99 

" " strength, weight, fee, of wood 105, 107. 109 to 112 

" " " " " Canada and United States compared 109 to 112 

Cedars of B. C. localities where growing 14, 56, 59, 60, 61, 100, 101, 103 

strength, weights, &c., of wood of. 106, 107, 109 to 112 

• * '• Canada and U. S. compared 109 to 112 

Cellulose, see wood pulp. 

Census returns, cut of 1871 , 18 

" " " pine south of St. Lawrence 20, 208 to 215 

" " " pine, fee, in Nova Scotia 22 

" ** of forest products, quantities 2, 18, 153 to 161 

values 159,160,161 

" " of forest products, Southern Quebec 208 to 215 

" " of pulp mills . 34 

" *' of saw and shingle mills 156-7-8 

** " of wood industries 158 

" ** of woodland and pasture . 2, 4 

" ** show pine in settled part? 93, 95 

" " United States 141 

Central American States, exports of manufactures of wood to 248-9 

" " imports and exports of wood with Canada 270 

Covennes, reafforestation of the 78 

Chaleurs, Baie des, timber near 66 

Chalmers' reports. New Brunswick and Quebec 61-2 

Clialoupe river, timber, &c. , on 54 

Chamberlain township, timber, fee, in 41 

Chambly canal, forest product carried on 163 to 175 

** county, timber, fee, in 19,208,212,213 

Chamouchoua river, timber, &c., on 64 

Champlain county, timber, &c., in 52 to 55 

Chapleau, timber, fee, near 46 

Charcoal burning 158 

'* exported from Canada to various countries 242 to 253 

" for iron smelting . 295, 296 

" product of United States 146 

Charlotte county, timber, fee, in 61 

Charlton township, timber, &c., in. , . 43 

Chateauguay county, timber, fee, in 19, 208, 212, 213 

*' river, timber, &c., on 19 

Chaudiere river, timber, &c., on 19, 52 

Chavigny township, &c., timber, &c., iii 54 

Cheese box factories 158 

Chemainus river, timber, fee, on 134 

Chemical wood pulp 120 1 

Chepy river, timber, fee, on 51 

Cherry trees in Canada and provinces 95 to 98, 101, 103 

'* " localities where growing 38, 40, 41, 43, 44, 47, 94 

" wood culled and measured at St Lawrence ports 200-1 

" '* imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 268 
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rength, weight, &c 

ind miiasured ftt St. Lawrence ports. . 
xl by Canada fnim var* 

ilk b&rk of 

I Ontario 



ity, timber, &0., in 

' forest products f rem Canada to , 

manufoctareB of wood from Canada to 

racfs of deforestation in 

if forest products from Canada to 

i manufactures of wood from Canada to . ... 

ind exportn of wood with Canada 

>f fotest products and manufacture of wood by Canada from 
for 

sr, ic., round. _ 

>, timber, Ac, in . 

timber, ftc, m 

nber, ftc., on 

er, &0., round 

ip, timber, Ac, in 

Rockies, heavy timber on 

■e growing 

igth, weight, &c., of wood of. .... 

t making 

eta imported by Canada from various countries 

^ States of, exports of manufactures of wood from Canada to 
" imports and eiporta of wood with Canada.. . . . . ■ 

)ns the Forestry Conunisaion 

: forest, &C., in 



Fore»t Reservation l: 

ake, timber, Ac, round 

. timber, &o., in . ... 19,208,2: 

proportion in Karojie .. 

Is of Canada and United States compared for strength, &c 109 

p, timber, Jtc, in . ... 

a of forest, 4c., in 

ir, timber near. 

sr, timber, &e., on 

wi)od by railways 1,19, 

" in Canada 

in United States 37,74,141 

" per head in Canada 

" " Unit«d States 

resl.ry School 

7! 

ng of trees restricted in 

t protection in 

planting enforced in. . 

id and measured at St. Lawrence ports 

lities where growii« 56,58,1 

Canada and provinces U5 to 98, lOO, 1( 

fngth, weight, &c., of , li 

timber, &0., on. 

■, ftc, in- 

ei" Brome. 19, 208, 2li 

, , 62 Chamblv. ... 19, 208, 21S 

19,208,212,213 Champlain 52 

19, 208, 212, 213 Charlotte. , ... 

18,52,208,212,213 Chateaugnay. 19,208,215 

,,,. . , 19,208,212,213 Chicoutimi 62, S 

19, 55, 208, 212, 213 Compton 19, 20R, 212 

53 Dorchester 19, 208, 21S 

11,19,53,54,208,212,213 Durham 
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Dnimraond 19, 208, 212, 213 

Gaspe 11, 19, 53, 208, 212, 213 

Guysborough 62 

Halifax 62 

Huntingdon 19, 208, 212, 213 

Iberville 19,208,212,213 

Kamouraska 19, 208, 212, 213 

King'3, N.B 61, 62 

Lake St. John 64 

Laprairie 19, 208, 212, 213 

Levis 19,208,212,213 

L'Islet 19,208,212,213 

Lotbini^re 19, 208, 212, 213 

Matane 54,208,212,213 

Megantic 19, 53, 208, 212, 213 

Misaisquoi 19,208,212,213 

Montcalm 52 

Montraagny 19,208,212,213 

Napierville 19, 208, 212, 213 

Nicolet 19, 208, 212, 213 

Northumberland, N.B 61 

Ottawa.. 52,53 

Piotou ... 62 

Pontiac 52, 53, 56 

Portneuf 52 to 55 



PAGff, 

Quebec 52, 53, 54' 

Queen's, N.B 61, 62' 

Renfrew 38, 39' 

Restigouche 61 

Richelieu 19, 208, 212, 213^ 

Richmond 19, 208, 212, 213- 

Rimouski 19, 53, 208, 212, 21* 

RouvUle 19, 208, 212, 21? 

Saguenay 52 to 55 

St. Hyacinthe 19,208,212,213 

St. John's, N.B 61 

St John's, Que 19, 208, 212, 213 

Shefford 19, 210, 212, 213 

Sherbrooke. 19, 210, 212, 213 

Stanstead 19, 210, 212, 213 

Soulange 19 

Sudbury 62 

Temiscouata 19, 210, 212, 213 

Vaudreuil 19, 210, 212, 213 

Verch^res 19, 210, 212, 213 

Victoria, N.B 61 

Westmoreland 62 

Wolfe 19, 208, 212, 213 

Yamaska 19, 210, 212, 213 

York, Ont 21 



Country Harbour, timber, round 62 

Cowichan river, timber, &c., on 134 

Crab apples in Canada and the provinces 94, 101, 103, 135 

" strength, weight, &c., of wood of 106-7-8 

Cracow Island, timber on 134 

Craig township, timber, &c, in 43 

Crerar township, timber, &c., in 46 

Crespiel township, timber, &c., in 54 

Crocne river, timber, &c., on 52, 53, 55, 63, 64 

Crooked Pine Lake, timber at 44 

Crop of wood alone felled . . 76, 84, 119, 132 

Crown Lands, ownership of 2 

Cullers' returns from St. Lawrence ports 15, 16, 200 to 205 

Cut on Crown Lands, Quebec 8, 9, 10, 11, 189 to 191 

** ** Ontario and other provinces 183 to 199 

" limits 183 to 197 

Cut per acre 18, 68, 74, 142 

Cypress or cypre, see ncrub pine. 

Cypress, British Columbia yellow 60, 134 

" lumber cut in United States 147 

Cyprus, consequences of deforestation in 138 



• D 

Dack township, timber, &c . , in 

Dallas township, timber, &c., in .... 

Danish West Indies, exports of forest products to 

" manufactures of wood to 

** imports and exports between Canada, and 

" " of forest produce and manufactures of wood by Canada from .. . 

Darby river, timber, &c., on 

Data needed 

Dauphin Lake, timber, &c., round 

Davis township, timber, &c., in 

Dawson, Mr. o. J. on pine of Northwest Ontario 

on Rainy river, saw-logs 

Mr. Geological Survey, on Rocky Mountain Ranges ^ 

** " on Vancouver Island 

Deacon township, timber, &c., in 

Deals culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 

" exported to United States, prices of 

" *' various countries 

Dease Lake, timber, &c., round ... , . . 

Dech^ne Lake, timber, &c., round 

Decrease in size of pine 15,16,18,141, 

Delaware, area of forest, &c., in 

Delusive appearance in North-west Ontario 

Denmark, area and ownership of forests in 

exports of manufactures of wood from Canada to 

imports and exports of forest products 
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42 

52-3 

232-3 

244-5 

266-7 

258-9 

55 

3 

56 

46 

15 

274 

60-1 

60 

39 

202-3 

282-3 

216 to 241 

56 

55 

183, 204-Q 

143 

49^ 

176 

244-5 

178 

270 
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DennU, C 

Denudfttion of forests T. 5,6,11,14,18,19,6410 66,93, 

DepMtment of Interior ■nivej'«, Manitoba 67 

" " Ontario 

" " British Oolombis 6i 

X>esiles Lake, timber, &u., round .. 

DeetTuction bf fire 4, 6, 8, 10, 48, SO, SI, 61, 62, 64, 69 to 72, 74, 118, 130, 133, 134, 

SeterioratioD in qu&lit; of pine timber .... 15, II 

Detroit oonventioD. Mr. Skewi'a paper at 

Xlevil's Lake, timber, &c., round 

I>evirB Mountain, timber, Ac., I'ound 

IMable, rivi^ du, timber, tc, on 

Dickaon lownshipa, timber, Ac., in 

Difficulties of inquiry . i 

Dill township, timb^, Ac, in 

Dimension timber, cut of 

. •' " onlimits 185.186, 

Diminution of rainfall 

Direct taxation after loss of forests . . 

Dobie tawDship, timber, Ac. , in 

Dogwood, in danada and provinces 94, 101, 

gcowing 

" strength, weight, &e., of 106,107, 

Dolbeau township, timber, Ac., m 

Dominion parks and forest re«ervea 

" Burveyoni' reports, British Columbia .. _. K 

" " " Manitoba and Territories 67,51 

" " " Outario 

Doors exported from Canada to various countrine 242 t< 

" importedby New South Wales from Canada and U.S.. 

Dorchester county, timber, Ac, in 10, 108, 112. 

Dorion townships timber, Ac., m 

Dorval lake, timber, Ac., round , 

Douglas fir, economic usee of 

" " known in commerce aa "Oregon Pine" 130. 

" localities where growing 14, 66, 59, 60, 93, 99, 100, 101, 103, 1S4, US, 136, 179 1< 

" " logs exported to United States 

" " lumber called " spruce " by United States 

A te estimate quantity of 
th, weight, A " -'--■- 
iiiKth, Ac, Cana 

... nininbarkof ... 

Dowling township, timber, Ac, in 

Doyle's scale 16 

Drummond county, timber, Ac, in 19,208,212 

" Mr. A. T, , on prebervation of onr forests i 

Duck Mountain, timber, Ac, round 

Dumoine river, timber, Ac., on .'. . 

Dunes, piuf-foreate planted on 77 1 

Dunparvon riser, timber, Ac, on. . . , 

Dunlop township, timber, Ac, in 

Dupin lake, timber, Ac., round . 

Duration of forests 3, 6, 7, 8, 14, 16, 18, 19, 21, 22, 37, 63 to 72, 13S 

Durham county, timber, Ac, in 

Dutch East Indits, imports byOanadaof wood from ! 

" West Indies, exports of manufactures of wood to S 

" " " imports and exports of wood with Canadt 

Duties paid on export of logs, Ac 37 lo 82, 123, 126, 276 

Dyewoods, produced by United States. 

Dymond, Mr. A. H., erroneous pine estimates 

" " prepares pamphlet on north-west Ontario 

" t«wnship, timber, Ac, in 



Eastern Canada, sufficient propiHtion of forest in 

" Provinces, forest area m 

" Town«hipa of Quebec 63, 65, 66, 61 

Eau Dor^ river, timber, Ao,, on 

Eaux Mortes river, timber, ftc, on 

Econ«B, riv. aux, timber. Ac, on 

Eouin Secum river^ timber, Ac, on. 

Edgar township, timber, Ac, in 



^ 
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Edmonton district, timber, &c., in 66-7-~8 

Jklwards, Mr. W. C, M.P., letter on forest preservation 69 to 72 

" " onforestfires ,.... 14,19 

•* '* on timber supply 14 

Egypt, imports of wooden good by Canada from 26Q-1 

" " and exports of wood with Canada 269 

Elasticity of Canadian woods 104-6-8-1O-12 

Elk river valley, timber in 60 

Elm culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports. 200 to 203 

'* cut in Southern Quebec. 208, 210 

•* economic uses of ...... . 117 

** exports to various countries of 216 to 241 

" in Canada and provinces 95 to 100, 103 

** localities in which growing 5,6,89,40,44,47,48,49,56,61,64,94,117 

" logs exported 31 

*' " to United States 276-7 

" " " I)rice8of 282-3 

** sided, census returns of, quantity 153-4-5 

" " " value 159,160,161 

" trees reappear far north. 48 

Engelmann's spruce, see Spruce. 

England, forest school in 75 

" ton timber shipped from Nova Scotia to 62 

English market 15 

" riverj timber, &c., on 44, 51 

Englishman nver, B.C., timber, &c., on 184 

Epmettes river, timber, &c., on 58 

Equerre, lake de T, timber, &c., round 55 

Enelake 64,117 

Ermatin^er township, timber, &;c., in 39 

Escoumams river, timber, &c., on 8 

Esquimaux river, timber, &c., on : 53-4 

Esterhaz^, Prince, lai«e private forests ... 82 

Etamamion river, timber, &c., on 55 

Eucalyptus in Australia, gigantic size of 88 

" " numerous species of 88 

Europe, consec[uence8 of deforestation in 138 

" scientific forestry in ; . , 74 to 97 

European Forests 74 to 86, 176 

Evanturel township, timber, &c., in , 42 

Exhaustion of forests 4,6,11,14,63,64,65,93,138,141 

Expenditure on State forests 77 

Experts* reports on forest area of Canada , 63to68 

Export duties on logs, &c , 27 to 3?, 123, 126, 276, 280-1 

Exports and imports of forest products by various countries, balance of 178 

" " logs, Canada and United States 274 to 281, 284 to 287 

" of forest products, average of 240-1 

" " by Austria 1,4 

" " by British Columbia 136 

«« " byCanada. 1,27 

" " " per head 1, 4 

" " by France. 78 

" " byNorway 4,85,86 

" ** byRussia 1 

«« " by Sweden 4,84 

** " " and Norway 1 

" " by United States .. 4,147-8 

** ** to various countries. 216 to 241 

" oflogs 27to34, 123 to 126, 274 to 277, 280-1 

" " to United States, increase of 274 to 276 

" " ** statement with names 32, 2S4to286 

'* of manufactures of wood to various countries 242 to 253 

'* of products of forest, factory and shipyard to United Kingdom and United States. . . 272 

of pulp wood from Canada. 122, 123, 126, 128 

of square pine 16,17 

^* white pine to United Kingdom 272 






F. 

Fabre township, timber, &c., in 52-3 

Ealoonbridge township, timber, &c., in 45 

Favourable lake, timber, &c., round 56 

Fawcett, Mr., exploration in north-west Ontario — 51 

Federal authorities and the forest 27 

Fell township, timber, &c., in 44 

Fence posts carried on canals ; . . : 162 to 175 

** census returns of quantity of cut of .'. . •*. ',\ . . 15S-4-6 
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Pence poets, census retumH of ™lue of cut of - 159, ISO 

cut in southern Quabeo 209,211 

FerUnd township 53 

Femow, B. E., on area o£ United States woodland 3, 141 to 160 

" on eonflumption of forest products per head :. . 2, 145 

" on forest preservation 37 

■' on revenue and expenditure of European forests 77 

" on eupply and coneuoiption of forest products in United States 141 to 150 

" on " The battle ot the forests " , 118 to 120 

" on United Stat«s consumption of wood 74 

Fifteen PortMe, the, timber, ftc., at '. 48 

Fir, see also Daa^\ae fa. 

•' looalities where growiia. 7.48,60,53,64,65,61,80 

" lumbercut in United States 147 

■■ trees in Canada and provinces 94, 96 to 103 

" weight, atrength, &c.,ofwoodof 105,107 

Fireaeta 23 to 27 

" brealts 140 

" destruction by 4, 6, 8, 19, 48, 50, 51, 01, 62, 64, 69 to 72, 74, 118, 120,133,134, 187 

■• MiramichL 4,6,61 

" rangers 24,70 

" - tax 70 

Firewood, carried by canals 162 to 175 

" " railways , 161 

" census returns of quantity of 153-4-5 

" " valneof, 169,160,161 

cut in southern Quebec. .... 209,211 

185,187,189, 190,192,193, 199 



Fisheries and forexts. 27, 36, 72-3 

Fishing Lake, timber, &0., roand 57,59 



tigerald townsbip, timi»r, Ac., i: 
atbead "" " 



Flathead Valley, timber, &c.. 

Floats carried on canals , loi so iju 

Flooring for France on lower tariff 150 

Florida, area of forest, &c, , in 143 

" lumber sawed in , 147 

Flower, Gov., New York, on New York forests. 36-7 

Fluctuations of Lake Onlario 73 

Foothills of Rocky Mountains 59 

Fore^ Secretary, reports on forests of Kurope 74 

Forest area of Canada 3 to 16, 63 to 68, 179 to 181 

'■ cultivation in Kurope 74 to 8« 

" fires 4, 6, 8, 14, 16, 19, 48, 50, 51, 61, 62, 64, 69 to 72, 74, 118, 120, 13ft-4, 137-8 

" greirf northern, of Canada 56,57,93 

'■ products, average exports since 1877 240-1 

" " carried by canals 162 to 175 

" railways.... 161 

census returns of 2, 18, 153 to 161, 208 to 216 

'' " comparison of, in census years 164-fi 

" consumption per head of 1,2,146,287 

" estimated in 1883. 67 

" '' exported by Canada to United Kingdom and United States 272 

" ♦• ■' to United States, prices of 262-3 

" " irapoits and exports between Canada and various countries 266 to 271 

■' " " by United States 147-8 

" " " Iw Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

" " eouthem Quebec 208 to 216 

" " yearly consumption in Canada of 287 

'• reservations in Canada. 23,25,27,140 

in United States 136 to 140, 148, 296 

" system of Europe 74-5 

Forestry commission in United States. 120 

** coi^^ress, American ... ...... .... .......... 6, 66 

" convention , 18 

" Division, U. 3. Depart, of Agriculcure 2, 3, 141 to 150 

ediicationin . 120 

" European 74io86 

" inlndian. 86-7-8 

" in Japan 91 

" Bcientitio 74 to 92, 120 

Forests and fisheries 27,36,72-3 

'■ and water supply 1, 3^ 73, 117, 118, 137, 138 

" .Austrian 74,8^176,178 
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Forests, condition of Canadian '. 6 

coniferous, cultivated 75, 79, 80, 81 

consequences of destruction of 138 

control of, needed. 119, 120 

dense, with heavy rainfall 60 

denudation of '. 5, 6, 11, 14, 18, 19, 64, 65, 66, 67, 93, 138 

duration 3, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 37, 63 to 72, 135, 182 

European *. 74 to 86, 176, 178 

French 74, 77 to 81, 176, 178 

German 4, 74 to 77, 176, 178 

industries depending on 1, 36, 158 

influence on climate, &o., 1, 27, 36, 117, 118, 137, 138 

injured by sheep 137 to 140 

mechanical etf ects of 1 

municipal, in £urope 176 

Norwegian.. 85,86,176,178 

of Asia. Africa, America and Australasia 91, 92, 177 

British Colonies 86 to 91, 178 

Columbia 59, 60, 61, 63, 134 to 136, 179, 181 

India T 86-7-8, 177, 178 

Japan 91, 177 

Manitoba and the Territories 56 to 59, 63, 179, 181 

New Brunswick 7,26,61,62,65,179,180 

Nova Scotia 6,62,65,179,180 

Ontario 5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 38 to 52, 63 to 66, 179 

Quebec 7 to 12, 52 to 56, 63 to 66, 179, 180 

Territories, see Manitoba. 

Vancouver Island 60 

ownership of Canadian 2 

petrified. 120 

private, in Europe . 176 

probable duration of Canadian 3, 6, 7, 8, 14, 15, 18, 19, 21, 22, 37, 63 to 72, 135, 182 

protection of 23 to 27, 69 to 72, 82 to 92, 117, 140 

protective 76,77,79,82,83 

rapid destruction of 63, 64, 65 

reproduction of 6, 19 to 22, 33, 37, 66, 68 to 71 

Russian 4,25,37,75,83,84,176,178 

State or Crown, in Europe ^ 176 

Swedish 84, 176, 178 

Swiss 74, 82, 176, 178 

United States 118, 119, 120, 136, 137, 138, 141 to 150 

yield per acre from 12, 13, 18, 68, 74, 77, 81, 142, 145, 182 



Fort k la Come, timber, &c., near 

Francis, timber, &c., near 

George, timber, &c., near 

Good Hope, timber, &c., near 

McMurray, timber, &c., near 

Nelson, timber, &c., near . . . . 

Providence, tiinber, &c., near 

Foster township, timber, &c., in 

Hon. G. E., Finance Minister, on export duty 

France, area and ownership of forests in 

coniferous forests of 

consequences of deforestation in 

conversion of coppice to high forest in 

coppice in 

cork produced in 

denudation of 

exports of forest products from Canada to 

" manufactures of wood from Canada to 

firewood in 

forest administration in 

cultivation in . . 

education in 

officers in 

per head in 

products in 

schools in 

forestation in 

forests of Communes, &c., in 

f uretage , 

imports and exports of forest products, balance 

** ** wood between Canada and 

imports of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 

imports of forest products into 

** wood pulp into .. 

increase of forest area in 



if 



57 

40 

48 

57 

58 

57,58 

57 

40 

123, 126 

... 78,176,178 

75, 79, 80, 81 

138 

79,80,81 

79, 80, 81 

81 

118 

224-5 

248-9 

78, 80 
77 

74, 77 to 81, 119 
77 
77 
178 
81 
75 
79, 119 
77 

79, 80 
178 
268 

256-7 

78 

130 

78 



Indian and Cape Colony forestry officers trained in. 75, 87, 90 
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Fiance, maritime jjine, on donea 

mouDdain plantatioDB in 

percentage of foreat in 

private forest owner reetriotad in .... 
proportion of foreat owned b^ State . , 

protection of forests 

protectiie forests maintained 

resin, produced in. 



Boientific forestry in 

tanbark, pioduoed in 

treaty between Canada and , 

wood produced in 

yield of wood, &0., per acre 

Francis Lake, timber, Ac, round 

Fraaer river, timber, &o., on 

Frazer townabip, timber, &o., in .,.,,.... ........... 

Frenchand Pigeon rivers district, timber in 

" department of agriculture on forests ^ 

" forestry report 

" names of trees of Canada 

" river, B.C., timber, ftc., on 

" ■ " Ont., '■ " 

" que., " " 

" townsbiji, timber, &0., in 

" treaty with Canada 

" West Indies, eiports of forest products from Canada to 

" " " " manufactures of wood from Canada tc 

Fuel, value of Canadian woods 

" wood, product of United States 

Fundy, Bay of, timber on 

Fureti^. 

Furniture, exports by Canada to variou 

" for France, on lower tariff 

" imports by Canada from various ix. 
" manufacturing 



Gagnon township, timber, Jtc, in 

Gasp^ county, timber, 4c., in ... .*!'..'..'.',"."'.'.!!','.. ".'.'.'. ".!.*!"*.,!".'.'.'. 11^ 19^ 63, 208, 2] 

" peninsula, timber, (tc, in 

Gaultier township, timber, Jto„ in 

General Grant national park, Oregon. 

Geological Survey Reports, British Columbia 

" " estimates of woodlands based on 

" " New Brunswick 

" " NovaSootia. 

" " Ontario 

" " Territories and Manitoba 

Georgia, area of forest, Ac, in 

Gulf of, timber on islands in. 

" lumber sawed in 

Georgian Bay district, timber of 5, 63, 

" export of pine logs from 31 to.t4, 2t 

Germany, an example 

" annual growth of wood in 7 

" area and ownership of forests 

" ooniferouB forests in 

" control of forests in 

" exports of forest products from Canada to 222 

" " manufactures of wood from Canada to 

" " wood pulp to United Kingdom and United Stales by 

" forest administration in 76 

" " area per head in 

" " cultivation in 1A 



" of wood, &c., ! , . . . 
Indian forestry officers trained il 
match makit^ in 
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Grermany, percentajje of forest in , 4, 176 

** private forest owners restricted 75 

** protection of forests 85 

** pulp making in ^.,. 34,131 

" revenue ana expenditure of state forests in 77 

. " scientific forestry in. 76 to 77 

Ghost river in Banff Park 140 

Giant cedar of British Columbia. 134 

" trees of Australia .^ 88 

Gibbons township, timber, &c, in '. 47 

Gibraltar, exports of forest products from Canada to 226-7 

" imports and exports of wood with Canada. 2H9 

Gillies townsnip, timber, &c., in 89 

Gladman township, timber, &c., in 44 

Gold rang^, timber on 60 

Gorman townuhip, timber, &c., in. 45 

Goenell, Mr. R. E., on British Columbia timber resources ^ 14, 134-5-6 

Gough township, timber, &c., in * 46 

Gould " " 38 

Goynish river, timber, &c., on 63-4 

Grand Canyon forest reserve, Arizona 148 

Granite river, timber, &c., on 42 

Grassette township, timber, &c., in 39 

Grassy Narrows, pine at 51 

Great Britain, see United Kingdom. 

Greece, area and ownership of forests in 176 

exports of manufactures of wood from Canada to 252-3 

imports and exports of wood with Canada 271 

Greenhill rortage, timber near 49 

Greenwater lake, timber, &c., round 46 

Grenville, timber near , 69 

Griffin lake, timber, &c., round 140 

Growth of pine 6, 20, 21, 22, 66, 68 to 71, 141 

** wood 74, 142 

Guelph, black walnut gone from near 117 

Guigues township, timber, &c., in 52-3 

Gulf of St. Lawrence, timber, north of 7 

Gunflint lake, timber, &c., round 42 

Guthrie township 43 

Guysborough Harbour, ton timber shipped to England from 62 

" county, timber, &c., in 62 






Hackmatack, see tamarack. 

Halifax county, timber, &c., in 62 

Hamilton river, timber, &c., on.. 64 

Hammell township, timber, Ac, in 43 

Hannah Bay, peat moss at 60 

Hard pine lumber cut in United States 147 

Hardwood culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

cut of 67 

" cutonlimits 185,186,189,190,192,193 

** lumber cut in United States 147 

Hardy Bay, timber, &c, near , , . . 60 

Hardy, Hon. A. S. on export of saw-logs 31 

Harley township, timber, &c., in 40 

Harris township, timber, &c. , in 41 

Harrison river, timber, &c., on 60 

Harwick Island^ timber, Ac, on 134 

Hawley township, timber, &c., in 44 

Hayti exports of forest products from Canada to 232-3 

" manufactures of wood from Canada to 252-3 

Hazel, localities where growing 38,45 

Hazell's annual . 176 

Head township, timber, &c 39 

Headings, &c., produced in United States 145 

Height of land, Ontario 47 to 51 

Quebec 10,56 

Hemlock bark, product of United States 146 

" culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 20.^ 

" cut of 67 

" cut on limits 185-6-7, 192-3-4 

** economic use of 114 

** exported to United States, prices of ... 282-3 

" in Canada and provinces 95 to 99, 101, 103 

" logs exported to United States 276-7 
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Hemlock togn ex ported , 

" lumber cut in United States 

atrength, weigbt, &c,of woodof 106,108 

" " Caiud» ftnd United States oomp&red. 109 

** ^TitiiTi in bark of .,.,... . ... ,. ,,.,..,.,,, .... 

trttB, localitiea were growing . . 6, S9, 42, 43, 44, 46, 47, 54, tU> 62, 69, 71, 93 to » 

waste of, for tan bark 6, 26, M, 94, 95, 11 

" western, localities where growing S6, 69, 60, 

Hendry, Mr. W. A. , report on Nova Scotian foreate 6, 

Hen wood township, timber, &c., in. ...-...-..., - ,-,--,. 

Herzegovina, area and ownership of forests in. ..... .... ....... ...,-.. . ... ..... .... 

Hmw townthip. timber, Ac, in 

Heme, area in f ortat 

'■ i.-onife™ia foresta in 

forest staff in 

" high forest in 

" |iereentage forest .., 

" private forest owners restricted 

state, oommunaJ, and private forests in 

Hewn timber, product of UnitedStstes 

Hickory cuIIm and measured at St. Lawrence 

" cut in stnitheni Quebec 20 

ei|x>rted to various countries. 216 1 

" iniiiorted by Oanada 254 1 

in Canada and provinces 94, 9i 

" localities where growing 6, 9' 

sided, censuM returns of product of 16 

■' strength, weight, Ac. of. 106, ItT 

Himniion, Mr., on timber of B. C. railway belt... 

HiUiard township, timber. Ac, in 

Hincks townshijje, timber, Ac, in 

Holland, area and ownership of foresta of 

" eiixms of forest products from Canada to 

" " nmnufacturea of wood from Canada to 

" imports of forest products by .... . 

" " " and manufactures of wood by Canada from 

" " and exports of wood between Canada and ■ 

" forest area per head in 

percentage of forest in 171 

Hoops carried on canal WZi 

■' exported to various countries 216 t 

" " United Stales, prices of 

Hop polls carried on canals. 162 t 

'' exported to various countries 216 t 

" " United States prices of ,. . ... 

Horace on injury to forests by sheep 

Hornbeam in Canada and provinces 94, 91 

" strength, weight, Ac, of wood of 105, Iff 

Horseohesnut acclimatised in Canada 

Hovey, Mr. H. C, on petrified forest 

Howe Sound, timber, near 

Hub and epoite factories 

Hubs and spokes imported by Canada from various countries 254 t 

Hudson Bay basin 47, 5( 

" percentage woodland around 

" wooded area around 

Hudson township, timber, Ac. in 

Humboldt on consequencee of deforestation 

N.W.T., timber., near 

Hungary area and ownership of foiests in 

" coniferous forests in 

Hunter's Island, timber. Ac, on 4 

Huntingdon county, timber, Ac. in 19, 208, 21S 

Huron Lake, timber on affluents of i 

tows of logs crossing 32-S 

Hyman township, timber, Ac., in 



.., f forest, Ac, in. . . . 

lies, lacdes, timber, Ac, round. , 
niicillewaet river. timb«-, Ac, on 
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PAGE. 

Imports and exports of forest products between Canada and various countries 264 to 271 

" " " " by various countries, balance 178 

of forest products by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

of manufactures of wood by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

of wood by United Kingdom 206-7 

supplied by Canada 207 

&c., by Germany 1 

Incommapleax river, timber, &c., on 60 

India, area of forest in 177 

" consec^uences of deforestation in 138 

'* depletion of forests in 87 

" education in forestry in. . 87-8 

** exports of forest products by . . . 178 

" forest administration in 87 

** " legislation in , 87 

" " reserves in 87 

" forestry in 75,86-7-8 

" staff in 87 

percentage of forest area in 178 

protected forests in ♦. 87 

protection against forest fires in 88 

reproduction of forests in 88 

revenue and expenditure of forests in 88 

Indian Affairs, depart, of, estimate of woodland based on reports of 179 

" canoes of British Columbia 134 

lands, area of limits, cut, and receipts 188, 191, 194, 197 

reserves, export of pine logs from 31 

river, N. S. timber, &c., on 62 

Indiana, area of forests, &c., in 143 

" lumber sawed in 147 

Industries depending on forests 1, 69, 156 to 158 

Influence of forests on climate, &c. . 1, 27, 36 

Ingall's report on Thunder Bay mining districts 52 

Inland Revenue Depart. Reports on canal freights 163 to 170 

Intercolonial railway, King's county, timber, &c., near 61-2 

Interior, Reports of Depart, of, British Columbia . . . 59, 60 

" " '* estimate of woodlands based on , 179 

" " " Manitoba and Territories 57-8-9 

" " " Ontario 51 

International boundary, west, timber, &c., near 60, 99 

Iowa, area of forest, &c., in 144 

Invalid carriage factories 158 

Iron smelting with charcoal 295-6 

Ironwood culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200-1 

in Canada and provinces 94, 96 to 99, 103 

localities where growing. 38, 39, 44, 45 

strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105, 107-8 

Isaac Harbour river, timber, &c., on . 62 

Isbester, Mr. Jas. on pine of Northwest Ontario 15 

Island portage river, timber, &c., on 42 

Italy, area an^ ownership of forests of 176 

" coniferous forests in : • • • ; 75 

" consequences of deforestation in 138 

** exports of forest products from Canada to various countries 222-3 

'* "of manufactures of wood from Canada to various countries 250-1 

** forest area per head 178 

** " cultivation in 74 

" imports and exports of wood between Canada and 268 

** " of forests products by 178 

*' " ** " and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 258-9 

of wood pulp 130 

percentage of forest area 178 

private forest owners restricted 75 

protection of forests in 85 
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J. 

Jagawa river, timber, &c., on , 49, 50 

James' Bay, timber near , 51 

" *' level country around . . , . 47, 49, 51 

Japan, area in forest 91, 177 

I" exports of manufactures of wood from Canada to 250-1 

to China from 91 

*' forest school in 91 

forestry in 91 

imports and exports of wood with Canada 271 

" " from North America into 91 
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Japan, imports of forest products and manaf actures of wood by Canada, from . 

" matches for 

" Mayr, Dr., chief of forest school 

'* plantations in . . , 

Srotection of forests in 
emler, Heinrich, on forests of 

Jean dexerre river, timber, &&, on 

Jeannotte river, timber, &o., on 

Jocko river, timber, &c.^ on 

Johnson, R. U., on United States forest reserves 

Joists, exported to the United States, prices of ^^ ^ 

Joly, Hon. Mr., report on forests 6,14,19,23,63,64 

Joseph lakcj timber, &c., round 49* 

Juneberry, m Canada and provinces 94, 96, 97, 98, 102' 

** strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105, 107, 108 

Juniper, localities where growing 135 

Jupitagon river, timber, ac, on 54 
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256-T 

isa 

91 
91 
91 
91 
75 
63 
54 
39 
136-7-8 
282-^ 



K. 

Kakibonka lake^ timber, &;c., round 

Kaministiquia nver, timber, &c., near 

Kamloops districts, timber, &c., in 

Kamouraska county, timber, &c., in 19, 

Kansas, area of forest, &c., m 

Kashabowie lake, timber, &c., round 

Keewatin, percentage of woodland 

** wooded area 

Kegashka river, timber, &c., on 

Kenogami township, timber, &c., in 

Kentucky, area of forest, &c., in 

" lumber sawed in 

Kerns township, timber. &c., in 

Kiamaka township, timber, &c., in. 

King's county, N. B., timber, &c., in 

Kippawa river, timber, &c., on 

Knees cut on limits . 189, 

" exported to United States, prices of 

" ** various countries 

Knight's Inlet, B.C., timber, &c., on 

Kootenay district, timber, &c., in 

" valley, timber, &o., in 



63 

39,40 

60- 

a08, 212, 213 

144 

46 

181 

181 

52 

53 

144 

147 

41 

52 

61-2 

10,63 

190, 192, 193 

282-a 

216 to 241 

13 

61 

60-61 



Labour employed in wood industries . 

Labrador, export of forest products to 

** " manufactures of wood to , 

" timber, &C., in 

Lac Seul, timber, &c.. round 

Lake Huron, rafting logs on 

" of the Woods, forest extending to .,, 

" St. John County, timber, &c., in 

Lakes in Thunder Bay districts, timber, &;c., round. 

Lakes, timber, &c., round — 

PAGE. 

Abbitibbi 48, 49, 50 

Agnes 42 

Angle 42 

Arrow 42 

Battle 56 

Baude, k 55 

Bay 56 

Beachy 58 

.DemarQ .......... ... ... .< ........ «5H 

Big Rock 42 

Bistcho 57 

Bitchu 42 

Bouchette 64 

Brunswick 50 



156-7-S 

21&-9 

246-7 

53,54 

51 

32 to 34, 284 

3 

64 

46 



Canoe... 
Cat .... 
Cedar . . 
Chiblow. 
Clair.... 



60 
44 
52 
39 
55 



PAGE. 

Clear ... 41 

Commissioners' 64 

Crooked pine 44 

Dauphin 56 

Dease 56 

Dechene 65 

Desiles 55 

DevU's 140 

Dorval 55 

Equerre, de 1' 56 

Erie 64,117 

Favorable 56 

Fishing 57,59 

Francis ' 56 

Greenwater 46 

Griffin 140 

Gunflint 42 

Huron 82,33,64,93 

Hes, des 66 
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Lakes, timber, &c., round — Continued. 

PAGB. 

Joseph 49 

Kakibonka 63 

Kashabowie 46 

Landsdowne 51 

Lavielle 41 

Lawler's. 63 

Lonely 51 

Magnetic 44 

Manouan .. 53,56,63,64 

Meganangood 9 

Memiskow 56 

Mijizowaga 48 

Minnewanka 140 

Missinabi 48 

Mistassini 56 

Moncouche 65 

lif uskeflT 58 

Nipissin'g.'.V.'.",*. .*.'.*.".'. .'7, '2»\ 40, 42 to 45^ 50, 63 

Northern Light 46 

Onaping 41 

Ontario 73 

Pigeon 56 

Pipmuakin 56 

Pogamasin 41 

Quill 57,59 

Rainy 40,44,46,49,93 

Rapides, des 63 

Rose 42 

St. Clair. ■'. 64 



PAOB. 

St. John 8, 9, 52, 55, 63, 95 

St. Joseph. 51 

Sandy, Manitoba 56 

" Ontario 46 

Seiganaga 42 

Seiganagoose 42 

SeiS 61 

Severn 56 

Shav 55 

Shebandowan 46 

Sleigh 65 

Steep Rock 45 

Superior 93 

Tamagaming 50 

Taniiscamingue.lO, 23, 38, 40 to 44, 48, 50, 63, 69 

Temiscouata 61 

Three Valley 140 

Thunder Bay district 46 

Vermillion 140 

Wannappitae 46, 47 

Waterhen 59 

Wavkwahbinonahn 42, 46 

Wekanmekonke 65 

White 39 

Windigoostigwan 44 

Winnipeg 56, 57 

Winnipegosis 56, 57 

Woods, of the 3, 40, 46, 49, 64, 93, 95 



77 to 80 

51 

6 

19, 208. 212, 218 
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Landes, pine forests planted on 

Lanadowne lake, timber, &c., round 

" Lord, report on forests through 

Laprairie county, timber., &c., in 

Larch, see also tamarack and hackmatack. 

localities where growing. 14, 47, 56, 57, 61 

western in Canada and provinces 100, 101, 103 

" strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105, 107, 108, 109 

Last and peg factories 158 

Lath mills 158 

Laths, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 204-5 

" imported b5r New South Wales from Canada 89 

" product of, in United States 145 

Lathwood and laths exported to United States, prices of 282-3 

" " various countrie^i 216 to 241 

census returns of product of , quantity 153-4-5 

value 159,160-1 

209,211 

54 

23 

38 

40 

41 

62 

176 

128 

,19, 208, 212, 213 

66-7-8 

2, 135 

82 

9, 22, 63 

60 

48 

.... 183 to 197 

62 

19,208,212,213 



cut in Southern Quebec 

Laure township, timber, Ac., in , 

Laurentides Park. . , 

Lavack township, timber, &c., in 

Lavielle creek, tunber, &c., on 

** lake, timber, &c., round 

Lawler's lake, timber, &c., round 

L'Economiste Fran9ai8e 

Lefebvre, Mr. J. N., lecture on the pulp industry, 

Levis county, timber, &c., in 

Liard river, timber. &c. , on 

Licenses to cut timiser 

Lichtenstein, Prince Johann, large private forests 

Li^vre, riviere du, timber, &c., on 

Lilloet river, timber, &c., on ^ 

Limit of trees in north-west Ontario. 

Limits, area of and cut on 

Lisoomb river, timber, &c., on 

Lislet county, timber, &c., in 



Little, Jas., on supply of timber and forest area 3, 6, 64, 65 

Lockhart township, timber, &c., in. 44 

Locust tree, acclimatised in Canada 102 

Logs, exports and imports, Canada and United States 274 to 281, 284 to 287 

" to United States, by kinds 276-7 

" " pricesof 282-3 

" other than pine, census returns of quantity , 153-4-5 

" " value... 159-160,161 

** pine, see Pine-logs. 

" product of United States 146 

Lombardy poplar, acclimatised in Canada 102 
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Lonely lake, timber, &c., round. . , 
Long portt^i^e, timber, &c., near. .. 

'* oault rapids, timber near 

Loon river, timber, &c., on ....... . 

Jjorain township, timber, &c., in. . . 
Lotbiniere comity, timber, &c., in.. 
Lou^hrin township, timber, &c., in. 
Louisiana, area of timber, &c, in . . . 

" lumber sawed in 

Loup, rivi^i-e du, timber, &c., on. 



Lowe's exploration of Hudson Bay re^on 
" *' Lake Mistassini. .. 



liower Ottawa territory , 

" St. Lawrence 

Lowering of Lake Ontario . 

Lumber culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports , 

cut in Ontario, pine . 

Quebec, pine 

*' spruce 

United States 

cut on limits 

exported to United States, prices of 

" various countries 

fleet of British Columbia 






PAGE. 
51 

.. . 50 

69 

.. . 56 

38 

19, 208,212,213 

47 

143 

147 

19 

56 

56 

9, 10 

20 

73 

202-3 

67 

67 

67 

147 

194 to 197 

. . 282-3 

. . . . 216 to 241 

136 



imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

sawed in United States 145 

shipped from St. Lawrence to River Plate. , . 288 

&c., carried by canals 162 to 175 

" railways '. . 161 

&c., census returns of product, quantity ' • 153-4-5 

value 159, 160, 161 

Lumbering 2, 63, 68 to 72 

Lumsden township, timber, &c., in 40 

Lybster " " 39 

Lyman " " 44 

Lyon's reports on north-west Ontario , 49 
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Mackenzie basin 

delta 

" river 

Maclennan township, timber, &c., in 

Macoun, Mr. J. M., exploration Lake Winnipeg to Hudson Bay 

Prof. John, exploration round Lake VVinnipogosis 

" of Porcupine mountains 

list of trees 

on Douglas fir 

McConnell's exploration Yukon and Mackenzie basins 

McCrossen township, timber, &c., in 

McGill township, timber, &c. , in 

McLaren township, timber, &c., in 

Madawaska river, timber, &c. , on 

Madeira, exports of forest produce from Canada to 

imports and exports of wood with Canada 

'* of forests products and manufactures of wood by Canada 

Madeleine river, timber, &c., on 

Magnetic lake, timber, &c,, on , 

Magpie river, timber, &c., on 

Mahogany imported by Canada from various countries 

Maine, area woodlands, &c., in 

cedar supply 

fire law in 

forest products sent through New Brunswick 

forestry in 

Malherbe township, timber, &c., in ... ^ 

Manicouagan river, timber, Ac, on 

Manitoba and Territories, Department of Interior surveys of 

forest products of 

forests of 56 to 59, 63, 

Geological Survey reports of 

list of trees of , 

area of woodlands in 

crown lands of, cut on 

exports of forest products to various countries, from 

forests products by census 

" cut on limits 
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56-7 

58,182 

56 to 58,99 

45 

56 

57 

57 

102 

134 

56-7 

46 

52 

45 

63 

228-9 

269 

260-1 

19 

44 

54 

254 to 263 

143 

62 

149 

274,279 

26 

54 

7,8 

57-8-9 

67 

64, 179, 181 

56-7 

100 

179, 181 

194 

238-9 

153-4^ 

194 
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►Manitoba, firood supply of timber in 57 

** ownership of forests in 2 

** Ontario trees in southeast comer of 93, 99 

" percentage of woodland in 179, 181 

" receipts from timber limits in 194r 

" saw and shingle mills in 15&-7 

" Southeast, trees of 93,99 

" variety of trees in 99, 100 

" woodlands often without merchantable timber. 181 

Manitou river, timber, &c., on 53 

Manouan lake, timber, &c., round 53, 66, 63, 64 

" river, timber, &c., on 9, 53, 56 

Manual of forestry. Prof. Schlich 35, 176,177 

Manufactures of wood, exports to various countries of 242 to 253 

" " imports by Canada of. 254 to 263 

Maple, ash-leaved, in Canada and provinces , . 94, 100, 103 

" culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

" cut in Southern Quebec 208,210 

'* economic uses of 117 

'* exports to United States, prices of 282-3 

'* ** various countries of 216 to 241 

*' in Canada and provinces 94, 96 to 102 

♦* locaUties in which growing. . .5, 6, 11, 14, 38 to 47, 50, 52, 54, 55, 61, 62, 67, 94, 95, 99, 101, 117, 135 

'* sided, census returns of product of, quantity 153-4-5 

" ** *^ " value 159,160,161 

strength, &c., of wood of 105, 107, 108 

sugar and syrup, product of United States 146 

Maps of surveyors, showing tiniber 38, 47 

Maria township, tiniber, &c. , in 39 

Marine and Fisheries, forests and department of .... 27 

Maritime provinces, forests of 93 

" " pine, estimated quantity of 182 

" " scattered pine in 179 

" " see al.so. New Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Prince Edward Island 

Marler, Mr. G. L. statement of denudation of forests ^ 93 

Marlow township, timber, &c. , in 52 

Marmier township, timber, &c., in 54 

Marquis township, timber, &c.^ in 43 

Marter township, timber, &c., in 41 

Martin river, timber, &c., on. 56 

Maryland, area of forest, &c., in 143 

" lumber sawed in 147 

Massachusetts, areaof forest, &c., in 143 

Master township, lumber, &c., in 45 

Matagame river, timber, &c., on 51 

Matane county, timber, &c., in ^ 54 

" river, timber, &c., on 19 

Matawagamingue, pine trees near 50-1 

.Matches and splints exported from Canada to various countries , 242 to 253 

Matchmaking 133, 158 

Mattawan river, timber, &c., on 38, 63 

Mayr, Dr. author of " The forests of North America " 91 

" in charge of Japan forest school 91 

Mecatina river, little, timber, &c., on 53 

Mechanical effects of forests 1 

Megantic county, timber, &c., in 19, 53, 108, 112, 113 

Meganangoos liake, timber, &c., round 9 

Memiskow lake, timber, &c., round 56 

Meridian lines, timber, &c., on 39, 41, 47 

Metabetchouan river 52,63 

Metapedia river 19 

Meteorological observatory, diminished rainfall 73 

Michigan area of forest, &c., in 143 

" imports of logs from Georgian Bay to 31 to 34, 284 to 286 

" lumber sawed in 147 

" pine diminishing in 123, 124, 141 

" in. . . 33, 37, 64, 123, 124 

Michipicoten river, timber, &c., on 7, 48, 50 

Mijizowaga lake, timber, &c., on 48 

Milford creek, timber, &c., on. 57 

" district, timber, &c., in 58 

Millieu, riv. du, timber, &c., on 53 

Mingan river, timber, &c., on. .' 54, 63 

Minnesota, area of forest, &c., in. 143 

" lumber sawed in 147 

pine in 33, 123 

" surveys on Rainy River 49 

Minnewanka lake in Banff park 140 
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Miramichi fire 4,0,61 f 

" river, timber, &o., on 3,63 

Miflrinabi lake, timber, &c., round 48 

" river, timber, &c., on 48 to 61 

Miasisquoi oounty, timber, ftc, in. 19, 208^ 212, 213 

Miflsissauga river, timber, ftc., on. 38-9 

MissiMippi, area of forest, ^, in 143 

** river, Ont., timber, Ac, on 63 

" " United States and forest 138 

Missouri, area of forest, &c., in 144 

• " lumber sawed in 147 

Mist oreek, timber, &c., on 60 

Mistassibi river, timber, &o., on .. 55 

Mistassini lake, timber, &a, round 56 

" river, timber, &c., on 66,64 

MolLse river, timber, &c., on 52, 54 

Moncouche lake, timber, ftc, round. 56 

Montana, area of forest, &o., in 144 

Montcalm oounty, timber, &c., in 52 

Montgomery township, timber, &c, in 39 

Mont Louis river, timber, &C., on.. 53 

Montmaffny oounty 19,208,212,213 

Montreal to Gulf of St. Lawrence 65 

*• river, timber, &c, on 50,63 

Moose factory, timber, ftc, near 48,49 

" river, timber, &c, on 48 to 51 

Moore, Mr. Thos., on trees of north-west Ontario 60 

Moreau township, timber, &c., in 53 

Morgan township, timber, ftc, in 39 

Morton, Hon. J. S., on forest preservation 37 

Moses river, timber, &c., on 6£ 

Moss, see Peat. 

** township, timber, &c., in 44 

Mouldings of wood exported from Canada to various countries 242 to 263 

" " by " from " 254to263 

Mount Sir Donald reservation. 140 

" Stephen Park 140 

Mountain ash in Canada and provinces , 94, 96 to 100, 103 

" locality in which gprowing 49 

Mulberry in Ontario 94,103 

Murray Canal, forest produce carried on 168 to 176 

Muskeg • 61,57 

** lake, timber, &C., round 58 

Muskoka district, timber, &c., in . 63-4 

Musquarro river, timber, &c., on 52 

N. 

« 

Nabesipi river, timber, &c., on. 53 

Naime township, timber, &c, in 38 

Nanaimo river, timber., &c., on 134 

Nancy, forest school at 77,90 

Napierville county, tin^ber, &c., in 19, 10^, 112, 113 

Natal, exports of wood from Norway to Port 85 

Navai stores in United States. . 131 

Nebraska, area of forest, &c., in. 144 

Nelson river, Hudson Bay, timber, &c., on 67 

" tributary of Liard, timber, &c., on 67 

Nepi^n river, timber, &c., on 5, 10, 47 

Nets mjured by bark from sawlogs 34 

Nevada, area of forest, &c., in 144 

New Brunswick, area of woodland, &c., in . . . 179, 180 

" chief trees of 96 

'* commission on crown lands report 26, 62 

" crown and Indian licenses, area, cut, &c 192 

" " lands licenses, area, cut, &o 193 

" " " report 26-6 

** exports of forest products to various countries 238-9 

" " pine from 96 

" fireact 25 

" forest products by census *. 153-4-5 

" " cut on limits 192-3 4 

forestsof 7,61,62,66,179,180 

" Geological Survey reports of. . * 61-2 

" grant^ crown Ifucids, wooded area 180 

" . hardwoods of , 96 

'* . Indian lands licenses, area, -cuty.&ar.. 194 



New Bnmiwick, Keenaed crovn iMidi, wooded an* of .. , 

lilt of traee (4. 

" Im exported taUoitad States from.... 

" Miuiie loreM (aodoote aoDt through 

** NcHthem, timber ti. 

" Nottheiufanii, timbN of 

" North ahore of. 

" owneTBhip of forcets Id 

" percentB^ of forest uea IB 



" vacant crown l&nda, vooded urek of 
" wute of hemlock 

NewcBSble dietrict can&U, forest produots corrlBd on. , 
New Eng-l&nd, area of foreat, to., in 



lumber saved il 

New Flying Post, timber, Ac, nt*r 

Newfoundland, exports of foreat products from Canada to 

" " manufactures of wood from Canada to 

" imports and exports of wood between Canada and 

" imports of forest produots and manufaaluree of wood from. . 

New Hampahire, area of forest, &c, in 

" forest protection in 

New Harbonr river, timber, Ac., on 

New Jersey, area of foreets, Ac, in 

" forest protection in 

New Mexico, foreet area, &c. in 

" forest reserve in . . 

New Post, timber, S:c„ near 

New Science Review, " Battle of the Forests " 

NewSoath Wales, Acacia, in. 

" " " Eucalyptua, in , 

" " " forestareaof 

" " " forest conservatory bureau in 



scientific training abs^it. , 
. district, timber, 4o., in,.. 
of forest, 4c, , in , 



" " Evening Post "By Produots of the Woods " 

" " foreat commission. 

" " Journal of (^mmerce on Canada's timber and pulp. 

" " protection of foreste in 

" " State forest commission report 

New Zealand, area of foreet in 

" " exports and imports of wood with Canada 

" *' exports of manufactum of wood to 

Nicolet county, tmiber, &c., in 

Nimld^ river, timber, Ac, on 

Nipisaing district, timbe^ Sc, in 

" lake, timber, 4c. , round , 

Nipiasia river, timber, kc, on 

Niven township, timber, 4<.. in 

Nord, Riviere du, timber, 4c,, on 

Norman townahip, timber, Ac, in. .... . ,...,..,.,..,,.,.,., .. . 

North Carolina, area of forest, 4o., in 

" " lumber aawn m 

" Dalcota, area of foreat, Ac, in 

North«n foreat of Canada . ...,..,....,. ...,,,.,.,....,, 

" Liglit lalte, timber, Ac, round 

" rock, timber, Ac, near 

Nortbfield township, timber, Ac, in 

North rfiore of New Brunswick 

Northumberlud county, N,B., timber, Ac, in 

Norway aad Swsden, exports and imports of wood with Canada . 
" " exporta of ftreat [oxKlucta by 
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Norway and Sweden, exporte of manufactuTeB of wood from Canada to 

" " tiDporte of forest product, manufactures of wood by Canada, from . 

" match making in 

area and ownership of forests in 

area of forests in 

" woodland per head in 

eiports of forpsl producM, per head, by 

by 

'* pulpwood by ^ ...... .^ , . ..... , , , 

" woodpulpby 

forest arsEi, per head 

forests declining in 

home supply of wood in.. 

imports of wood, by New South Walea, from 

percento^ of forest in . 

" " owned by State in 

production of wood pulp by 

protection from fire ui. 

royal commission on forests in 

spruce, acclimatised in Canada 

Notman lownship, timber, kc, in 

'a, areaof wpodlands in 

census returtis of cut of timber in 

chief trees of 

crown lands of, wooded area 

exports of forest products to various countries 



fore* 






forest? of . 

Geological survey, reports of 

granted lands of, wooded area 

Cwth of timber in 
dwoods of 

ownership of forests in 

list of trees of 

logs exported to the United States from 

percentage of forest in 

rapid destruction of forests in 

report by J. H. Austin and W. A. Hendry 01 
report on forests through Lieut. -Governor. . . 
saw and shingle mills in 

Nut Hills, timber, Ac, at 



d measured 1 

B«of ... 

a United . 



t St. Lawrence ports. . 



imported by Canada from vi 

l(«a export duty on 

duties paid on. . 
" exported . , 



o United Stat«s 

18 of product of, I 



locali 



cut in Southern Quebec 
Canada and provmces. . 
which growing. 






ength, weight, & 
..._imn in bark of.. 

Oars culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 

O'Connor township, timber, 4c., in. 

Odelle river, timber, &c., on 

Ogilvy, Mr., eiploration in Prince Albert district. . 

o Hudson Bay 

of pine Ic^ 



39, 43, 49, 62, 64, 79 t( 









INDEX. 



Olri^ township, timber, &c. , in 

Onaping lake, timber, &e., round 

Ontario, arbour day in 

area of pine timber in 

" woodlands of 

average size of pine in 

chief trees of. 

crown lands and Indian licenses, area cut and receipts . 
department, erroneous estimate. 
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PAOE. 

38 

41 

25 

12, 179 

179 

16-7, 204-5 

93-4 

• 185 

13-4-6 



(4 



(( 



(( 



(( 



return, of area, cut receipts, &c 183 to 188 



(( 



(( 



statement of licensed area, 
license area, cut, receipts, &c . . 

" disputed territory," pine cut on 

** " " roughly estimated. . 

Dominion Surveyors, reports on 

exports on forest products to various countries. 

*' of pine logs 

fire act of 

" districts in 

" rangers in 

forests 

forest products / ... 

'* ** by census 

" " cut on limits 

forest reservation in 

Geological survey reports 

hardwood timber of 

Height of land 

Hon. M. Joly on forests of 

Hon. J. K. Ward on forests of 

Indian licenses area, cut, and receipt 



183 

186-7 

13 

12 to 15 

Ox 

Zoii~u 

31-2, 274 to 277 

23-4 

24 

24-5 

.5, 6, 7, 12, 13, 38 to 52, 63 to 66, 179 
67 

153-4-5 

186-7-8 

25 

51-2 

94 

47 to 51 

63-4 

67 

188 



large bonus in 1892 183, 185, 187 

list of trees of 94-5 

logs exported to United States 276-7 

lowering of Lake 73 

Mr. A. T. Drummond on forests of 66 

Mr. Jas. Little on forests of 64 

North of height of land, wooded area 179 

North-west exploration 47 to 52 

** timber... 46 to 52 

ownership of forests in 2 

peat moss in 49 to 53 

peninsula of 5,64,66,94 

percentage of woodland in 179 

pine cut on limits 185 to 188 

" hy districts 198 

pine lands estimated. 12 to 15, 179 

protection of forests in . 23 to 25 

provincial government's estimate of piAe in . 12 to 15 

" surveyors' reports 38 to 47 

quantity of pine estimated 12 to 15, 182 

receipts from limits in 185 to 188 

67 

156-7 

16, 183 

179 

156-7 

47 to 51 

179 



revenue from forests 

saw-mills in 

scale of measurement differs from Quebec's. 

settled counties — wooded area in 

shingle mills 

stipendiary magistrates reports on .... . . 

Thunder Bay and Rainy Lake districts, wooded area , 



timber limits in.... 6, 7, 12, 49, 179, 185 to 8 

timber supply 7 

wooded area estimated in detail 179 

Oregon, area of forests, &c., in 144 

* lumber sawed in 147 

" forest reserves in . 148 

** pine (see also Douglas fir) 100, 134 

Osborne township, timber, &c. , in 42 

Ottawa canals, forest products carried on 1G3 to 175 

county 52-3 

limits pine cut on 198-9 

Ontario, agency 198 

Quebec, agencies, Upper and Lower 199 

River, timber, &c., on 3, 8, 9, 12, 22, 48, 51, 56, 63, 64, 66, 69, 93, 95, 114, 115 

Vjilley, timber, &c., in 5, 14, 66 

Ouelle river, timber, &c. , on 19 

Ownership of forests in 2 

Oyster river, timber, &c., in 134 

8a— 21 
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Pacaud township, timber, &c., in 

Pacific coast, United States, area of forest on , 

" forest reserve 

Packing case factories 

Pail and tub factories 



<( 



PAGE. 

43 

144 

136 

158 

158 

Pails, tubs and chums, exported from Canada to various countries 240 to 253 

" " imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

Paling exported to United States, prices of 283-3 

Papaw in Ontario. 94, 102 

strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105 

Paper made from wood pulp. See wood pulp. 

Park, Algonquin 25, 38 to 45 

27,140 

140 

23 

27,140 

140 

140 

140 
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Banff. 

Eagle pass 

Lauren tides ....... 

Rocky Mountains. 

Mount Sir Donald . 

" Stephen.... 

Selkirk Mountains 

Parks in United States 136 to 138, 147 

Parks, see also forest reserves. 

Pasquia Hill, timber on and round 57, 59 

Pattern and mould factories 158 

Peace river, timber, &c., on .' 56, 58 

" crossing, bush on 58 

Peat moss 49 to 61, 53, 179 

" enormous extent in North-west Ontario 49 to 51 

" timber destroyed by 49 

Pebelo^ang river, timber, &c., on 55 

Pecor nver forest reserve. New Mexico ; 148 

Peel river, timber, &c. , on 57 

Pembina river, timber, &c., on 68 

Peninsula of Ontario 6, 64, 66, 94 

Pennsylvania, area of forest, &c., in 143 

" forest commission 296 

'* forest protection in 149 

Percentage of woodland in Austria- Hungarjr 4, 176, 178 

Canada and provinces 177 to 181 

Germany 4, 176, 178 

various countries 176 to 178 

Peribonka river, timber, &c., on 53, 55, 56, 64 

Ppiu, exports of forest products to 236-7 

Petawawa river, timber, &c., on 40, 41, 47, 63 
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Petite Cascapediac river, timber, &c., on, 

*' Nation river, timber, &c., on. 

Phipps, Mr. R. W., report on Ontario forest. . . 

Piano action factory 

Pic reserve, timber, &c. , near 

Pickets and paling, product in United States . . . 

Pictou county, timber, &c., in 

Picture frame making 

Pigeon and French river districts 

Pigeon Lake, timber, &c., round 

" river, timber, &c., on 

Pike's Creek forest reserve, Colorado 

Pile timber cut on limits 

'* *' exported to United States, prices of. 
Pin, riv. du, timber, &c., on. 



54 

9 

6,21 

158 

39 

145 

62 

158 

5 

56 

43 

148 

185 to 187 

282-3 

55 

Pine, average dimensions of 16- 7, 204-5 

culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

cut in Southern Quebec, comparison by census decades 212-3-4 

" " ** provincial returns since 1881 215 

" on limits, Ontario and Quebec by districts 198-9 

decrease in size of 15, 16, 18, 141 , 183, 204-5 

deterioration in quality of 15, 18, 1 4 

diminution of 6, 8 to 11, 15, 63 4 
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economic uses of . 

erroneous estimate of, in Ontario 

estimated duration of 

" quantity in Canada 

*' Maritime provinces, 

" Ontario 

"Quebec 

export duty on logs 

exported to United States, prices of 

forests can be cultivated 
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15 
12 to 15 
lft2 

i;2 

..8 

lit2 

1)$2 

27 to B 

282 3 

'5 



Pine, growth of... 0. 20, 21, 22, 6 

" \Dge, duties paid on export. ' 

" ■' export duties on 

" " exported to United Stfttta 32-3-4, 

" " increased export of. 

" " on which export duties were paid 

" " Southern Quebec 

" long leaf 

" lumber, eatjuiated out of, 

" maritime pine ou aand hilla 

" North of height of land 

" pitch pine of United States imported by Oanada 

" red, localitien ill which growing 6, S, 9 to 13, 38 to 47, 63, 64, 66, 69 to 71, 93, » 

" " census returns of product, quantity 

" scrub, jack, pitch, foj.'.'.V. '.'.'.'.',','.*. .' '. .V,V.V,V,io/38 toi?,' 4^ 51," 52,' 56 to « 

" second growth 

" south of St. Lawrence . . 

" square, census return of product, quantity '. 163 1 

" " TBlue. 

cut on limits If 

" " cut in Southern Quebec 

white." .....81. 

" " " exported to United Kingdoni 

" " supply ot 

" timber, eitpoct ot 

" trees, laijce 

" value of output ot lumber 

" waney, white 16,201 

" white, economic uses of . . , 

" " in Canada and provinces 

" " locality where growing 5, 6, 8 to 23, 38 to 66, 61 to 71, 74, 93 to 9! 

Pines in Canada and provinces 94 

" of British Columbia , 

" strength, weight, Ac, of wood of 

" " " " " Canada and United States compared 

Pins, river aux, timber, &c,, on 

Pipinuakin lake, timbfr, *c., on 

Pitt river, timber, ftc, on 

Planing mills 

Planks and boards exported to United States, prices of 

" " imported by Canada 

" culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 

Plans of surveyors showing timber 

Plantation of forest 76, 78, 79, 82 to 84,89 Hi 92, 101 

Plateau of Ontario, height of land , 

Plum creek, forest reserve, Colorado 

Plum trees in Canada and provinces 

" " strength, weight, Ac, of wood of 

Pogaroasing, timber, Ac, near 

" lake, tiniber, Ac, round 

Pontiac county, timber, itc, in. .". . 

Pope township, timber, Ac. , in 

Poplars in Canada and provinces 

" localities where growing 9, 10, 38 to 60, 72, 9 

" strength, weight, Ac, of wood of 

Porcupine Hills, tini&r, Ac, at 

Port Daniel township, timber, ftc, in , 

Porter township, timber, Ac, in 

Portneuf county, timber, Ac. , in 

" river, timber, Ac,_on 

Portugal, area and ownership of forests in 

" exports of forest products from Canada to 

" exports of manufactures of wood to 

" imijorts and exports of wood between Canada and , 

Portuguese possessions in Africa, exports and imports of wood with Canada. , , . , 

■■ " " '' of manutaotures of wood to 

" " " imports of wood, Ac, by Canada from 

Pratl'toviTiship, timber, Ac. in 

Pre-Cambrian area, New Brunswick, timber, Ac, in 

Preservation of Quebec forest 

Prices of forest products exported to United States 

Prince Albert, timber, Ac. near 

" " district, timber, Ac, in 

8a— 21 J 
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fireac 

" " forest products by oensue. 1 

" " forests depleted 

" " Lieut. -Govemor'a atitement 

" " list of trees of 

" " ownership of forest in 

" " percent!^ of woodland in 179,1 

" iiaw and Hhingle mills in 156 

Private lands, out on 

Froducta of forest, factory and shipyard export*^ Co Unit«d Kingdom and United States 272 

Prophecies of exhausted supply of timber. 64-8 

Proportion of woodlands 2, S3 to 68, 179 to 181 

ProtfictioQ of forests 23 to 27, 69 to 72, 82 to 93, 117, 140 

Provinces own forests i 

Provincial returns 15, 16, 183 to 197 

" surveyors' reports, Ontario 38 to 47 

" " Quebec , . 5210 56 

Prussia, area of state forests in 77 

*' conifeionB forests in -.-..- . r ......... . 75 

" forest administratioli in 75-6 

" " officers in '6 

" forestry ednoation in 76 

' ' private owners restiicted 7fi 

" proportion of forest owned by state, . 



iI^Iot! 



inditure oE state forests in 



■' yearly crop of wood in 142 

Piiget Sound lumberman 144 

Pulp mUls in Canada 130, 158 

Pulp wood 34 to 36, 51. 85, 120 to 123, 126. IS 

■■ census return of product of, quantity 153-4-5 

" •' " value 159, 160 

cut in Southern Quebec 209, 211 

" " on limits 185, 187, 189, 190 

" exported to various coun 
Pump and windmill factories .,.,.. 
Pordoro township, timber. &c., in. . 
Pursdl range, in Rockies, timber oi 
Pyrenees, reforestation of 



Qualicura Rivers, Big and Little, timber. Ac , i 

Quantity of timber per acre 

Quebec, area oE forests and woodlands of 

" " of pine land in 

" " nnder license 



county, timber, Ac, in 

crown land and Indian licenses, area, cut and receipts . . 

" department reports, estimates based on . 

" licenses, area, cut and receipts , . 

crown lands statement of licensed areas 

" wooded area 

cut of pine and spruce compared 

districts affording pine 

exports of forest products to various countries. 

exports from Port of. 

fire - ' 



Geological Survey reports on 

E ranted land, wooded area 
ardwood timber in 

Indian licenses, area cut and receipts. . 
licensed lands, wooded area 

logs exported to United States from, , . 
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PAGE. 

Quebec, maD described 12 

Mining Association 295 

order as to small logs 295 

ownership of forests in 2 

percentage of forest in 179, 180 

pine almost wholly from Ottawa valley 183 

cut on limits by districts 199 

pine, estimated quantity in 182 

" *' lands estimated area 180 

ports 16 

preservation of forests in 23, 69 to 72 

protection of forests in 23, 69 to 72 

province, forests of 7 to 12, 52 to 56, 63-4-5 

south of St. Lawrence 11, 19, 208 to 215 

provincial surveyors reports 52 to 50 

receipts from limits 189 to 191 

revenue from forest 67 

" saw mills in 156-7 

scale to measure sawlogs 16, 183 

shingle mills in 156-7 

shipments of deals from 65 

spruce in 65, 128 

Southeastern, Chalmers' report 61 

timber resources examined 295 

'* ' woodlands estimated in detail 180 

Qtieen Charlotte Island, timber on 134 

Queen's county, N.B., timber, &c., in 61-2 

Queer uses of pajjer and pulp 132 

Quetch, Hon. J. J. on forest of British Guiana 177 

Quill lake, timber, &c., round 57, 59 

Quoddy river, timber, &c. , on 62 

Quotsina Sound, timber, &c. , on 60 

R. 

Radnor township, timber, &c., in 52 

Rafting logs across Lake Huron 32 to 3 1, 284 

" pins cut on limits 192-3 

Railway belt, B.C. forests in 14, 59, 60 

" *' '* ownership of forests in 2 

" '* " quantity and value of timber in 14, 59, 60 

" consumption of wood 1, 19, 67, 74 

" tie? 1, 19, 67 

" " carried on canals 162 to 175 

" " census returns of product, quantity, 153-4-5 

" value 159,160 

'* " culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 202-3 

" " cut in Southern Quebec 209, 211 

" " on limits 185, 187, 189, 190, 192 to 196 

*' " exported to United States, prices of 282 3 

" " produced in United States 145 

Railways and Canals departmental report on canal freight 171 to 175 

" railway freight 161 

** " forests and department of 27 

liability for fire by 24 to 27 

" lumber carried by 1, 161 

Rainfall, diminution of 73 

" heavy, and dense forests 60 

Rainy lake, timber, &c., round 40, 44, 46, 49, 93 

" " region, timber, &c., in 52 

" ** and Thunder Bay district boundary 42, 44 

" " district, timber, &c., in 42, 44 to 47,49 

" river, timber, &c., on 40, 42, 44 to 47, 49 

Ramsay station, tiinbei , &c., near 44 

Rangers, fire ; 24, 70 

Rapides, riv. des., timber, &c., on 63 

Rat Portage, timber, &c. , near 51 

Rats, riv. aux, timber, &c., on 53 

Receipts from limits , 183 to 197 

Red peer river, timber, &c. , on 58-9 

** pine, see pine, red 

** river, timber, &c., on 64, 138 

Redwood cut in United States 147 

*' imported by Canada 254 to 268 

Refrigerator factories 158 

Renfrew county, timber, &c., in 38,39 

Renous river, timber, &c., on 62 
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Reproductive power of toreste .. 




6, 20 to 22, 35 




Iteaistance of Canadiana woods to indentation 


104 to 106, 1 
104 l«] 






















Riding Mountain, timber, ftc, at 












Rivers. timi«r, &e., onlT" 




Adam, Quebfo 64 

Adams. B. C 134 

Albany 49,61 

Alberni , 134 


Ecum Secuni 

Elk 

English 


AssinibtJa 59 


Epinetta r<juge 










Bastien (creek) 55 


Etomamiou , 

Fraaer 

French (creek) B.C. 
■' Ont 

Catineau*^"" 




'• Little '63 

Battle (creek) BO 




" Quebec 52 


Ghost 

Goynish 






Blanche, Ontario 9.41,42,43 






B!aok,Qu; ::.::::;;:■.:::: lo 


ndiao.rfs 


Blackwater 57 

Bonnechire 63 

Bo9tonnai9 53,63 

grande 6« 

" petite 55 

Campbell 134 

Caaapscal 64 

Cascade,. 140 


IsUnd Portage 

Ji^awa. 

Jeande Terra 

Jeannotte 

Jocko,. _. 


Kegasfca 




Chaloupc 54 








Chepy. 61 

Churchill 67 


Loon 

Loup,dii 




Madawaaka 










Manouan '... 

Martin 

Matagatni 

Matana 

Matawan 

Mecatina, Little.,., 




Coulonge 10,23 




Dmnoine 10 

Duntfarvon 62 

Dupm 55 

EauDorte,al' 65 





Metabechouan 

Milieu, du 


INL 

53 


EX. 

Rimouski, 

gouge.,',. 

Rupert,,.. 

Sacltville. . 

Saguenay. 

Ste. Anne, 

St. Clair,, 
" Francis 
" ,Tean di 
" " P 
'• John. I 


Michi^Bicotin 

Miseinaibi 

!£=S5\°"'::::::::::::::- 


140 

7,48,50 

8,63 

48 to 51 

38,39 

63 

55 

56,64 






" Margui 
" Mauric 
" Paul., 


Mpnt,^ 

MoOBB 


60, 63 

,,-,48,50,51 


Nabesippi 


53-4 

134 




tributary of Xiard 

Nepigon 

Nepiseis 

New Harbour 


67 

5,19,47 

55 


Saakatohev 
Sault aux ( 

Severn .... 






Shepody... 

Smokey,,. 
Spanish.,, 
Spray 






Odeili 54-5 

Ottawa, . .5. 8. 9, 10, 12, 22, 48, 51, tl3, 64, 66, «fl, 
93, 95. 114, 115. 
















Sturgeon. ] 








Sud,du.,. 
Talayarde, 


Periboika 

Petawawa 


. , , ,53, 65, fi4 
40, 41, 47. 63 






Tom (creel 


/' Nation 


9 
























Truite, h Is 
Upikauba . 








Rainy 40, 42, 45 to 49 


Vermillion 












Wanapitae 
Weymonta 














Winnipeg. 
Woman , , , 
Yaniaaka 




.,11, 61 to 63 
19 












'• Valieysof 
























Roaebery Lord, reporta aa to foreign foreatB 




Roes, TVeaaurer of Ontario, use of inco 


rrect estimate 


fplne 




foreat area Der head 
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Roumania, forest cultivation in 

" percentaije of forest area 

Round timber culled and measured at St. Lawrence Ports 

Rouville county, timber, &c., in 19, 

Rupert River, timber, &c., on 

Ruperts* House, timber, &c.^ near 

Russell, Mr. A. J. on Ontario forests 

" Quebec, forest 

Mr. Lindsay on pine of North-west Ontario 

Russia, area and ownership of forests of 

area of forest 

cattle excluded from forests in 

depletion of forests in 

exports of forest products by 

** manufactures of wood from Canada to 

forest cultivation 

" societies 

forestry education 

*' ^ organisation.. .» 

home supply of wood in 

imix)rt8 and exports of forest products, balance 

'* *' wood witn Canada 

Northern forests unsurveyed 

plantations on the steppes 

percentage of forest in 

preserved forests in 

private forests, owners restricted 

protective forest in 

protection from fire 

*' of forests 

sands fixed by forests 



PAGE. 

74 

178 

202 to5 

208, 212, 213 

50,56 

48 

66 

7, 14, 21 

15 

176, 178 

37, 17o, 178 

84 

75 

1,4 

250,251 

83,84 

84 

84 

83 

4 

178 

271 

83 

83 

4, 178 

83^ 

83-4 

83-4 

25 

83-4 

83 
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Sackville river, timber, &c., on 

Saguenay county, timber, &c., in 

river, timber, &c., on 3, 8, 21, 

territory 

to Blanc Sablon 

Saginaw Bay, saw logs for 

Michigan 

Board of Trade, report on logs from Ontario 

receiving saw logs from Ontario 

Sainsville, Count de, on Mackenzie Delta 

St. Anne river, timber, &c., on 

St. Clair lake, timber, &c., round 

" river, timber, &c., on 

St. Domingo, export of forest products from Canada to 

St. Francis district, timber, &c., in 

St. Hyacinthe county 19, 

St. Jean county, timber, &c., in 19, 

de Terre river, timber, &c., on 

lake, timber, &c., round 8, 9, 

Petite, river, timber, &c., on 

St. John county, N.B., timl)er, &c., in 

lake county. Que., timber, &c., in 

river, N.B 

*' territory, N.B 

•' Telegraph, N.B., on exhaustion of forests 

St. Joseph lake, timber, JSrc, round 

St. Lawrence canals, forest products carried on 

gulf of 

north shore of, timber, &c., on 

ports 16, 

river 3, 7, 11, 19, 54, 65, 99, 

shipments of lumber to River Plate from 

south shore of 63, 

St. Marguerite river, timber, &c., on 

St. Martin's Falls, timber, &c., near 

" parish, timber, &c., in 

St. Maurice district, pine cut on limits of 

" quantity of pine estimated 

river, timber, &c., on 3, 8, 9, 21, 54, 55, 

territory, timber, &c., in 

St. Paul river, timber, &c., on 

St. Peter's canal, forest products carried on 

St. Pierre, exports of forests products from Canada to 
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52 to 55 

63, 64, 66, 95 

5, 8, 9, 23 

32,33 

124 

284 

284 

58 

52, 53, 55 

64 

117 

231 to 233 

65 

208, 212, 213 

208, 212, 213 

58 

52, 55, 63, 95 

64 

61 

58 

3, 61, 63 

58 

65 

51 

163 to 175 

7, 63, 65 

t)3 to67 

200, 205, 288 

114, 115, 116 

288 

65, 66, 67, 95 

53,64 

48 

61 

199 

180 

63, 64, 65, 95 

5, 9, 10 

53, 54 

163 to 175 

230 to 233 
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;St. Pierre, exports of manufactures of wood from Canada to 244 to 247 

" imports and exports of wood between Canada and 266-7 

*' *' of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada from 260-1 

Salmon river, N.S., timber, &c., on 62 

" valley, B.C., timber, &c., in 60, 134 

Samarangue river, timber, &c., on 54 

San Bernardino, forest reserve, California 148 

San Gabriel timber land reserve, California 148 

Sand Island river, timber, &c., on 40 

Sandhills fixed by plantations 77 to 80, 83 

Sandwich Islands, imports and exports of wood with Canada 271 

Sandy creek, timber., &c., on 46 

i> lake, Man., timber &c., on 56 

•I M Ont., timber, &c., on 46 

Sargent, Prof., estimate of spruce in 1880 124 

" "on protection of forest reserves 139 

" *' report in United States census, strength, weight, &c., of woods 104 to 107 

Sartage 79, 80 

Sash, door and blind factories 158 

Sashes, doors and blinds, exports from Canada to various countries 242 to 253 

Saskatchewan, timber, &c., in '. 59 

" district, timber, &c., in 59, 64 

" percentage of woodland 181 

" south east 59 

" river, timber, &c., on 56-7 

" wooded area of 181 

Sassafras in Ontario 95-103 

" strength, weight &c., of wood of 106 

Sault-aux-cochons river, timber, &c., on 8 

" Ste.^arie Branch, C. P. R. 44 

*' " district, little pine in 64 

Savart township, timber, &c., in 42 

Sawed lumber m United States 145 

Sawlogs, carried by railways. 161 

" through canals 162 to 175 

" census return of product of, quantity 153-4-5 

value 159, 160, 161 

" culled and measured at St. Lawrence Ports 200 to 203 

cut of 9, 10, 11 

" on limits 185, 186, to 194 

exported 27 to 34, 123 to 126, 2?4 to 277, 280-1 

" reduction in size. 183, 204-5 

Sawmills in British Columbia 135, 156-7 

Canada 156-7-8 

Saxe Cobourg, large private forests of Prince of 82 

Saxony, area of state forests in , 77 

" coniferous forests in 75 

" revenue and expenditure of State forests in 77 

Scaddin^ township, timl^r, &c., in 45 

Scales differ for measuring sawlogs 16, 183 

Scandinavia, wood pulp from 126 to 129 

Scantling, exports to United States, prices of 282-3 

" *' various countries 216 to 241 

Schlich, Prof., Manual of forestry 176-7 

" " on forests of India 88 

on wood pulp 35 

Proceedings of Roy. Col. Instit 177 

Schonbom, Count, large private forests 82 

Schwarzenber^, Prince J. A. large private forests 82 

Scoble townships, timber, &c., in 43 

Scotland, sale from plantations, in 65 

Scottish Arboricultural Society's Transactions 78 

Scribner's scale for measuring logs 16 

Second growth pine 43, 53 

timber 38 to 48, 51, 53, 141 

Seiganagah lake, timber, &c., round 42 

Seiganagouse lake, timber, &c., on 42 

■Seine river, timber, &c., on 40, 44, 45 

Selkirk Mountain Park 140 

*' Mountains 60 

" Range of Rockies 61 

Semler, Heinrich, on Japan forests 91, 177 

Sequoia National Park 148 

Servia, area and ownership of forests in 176 

Settlement, loss from illegitimate 70-1-2 

" should be restricted on forest lands 70 

Severn lake, timber, &c., round 56 

Severn river^ timber, &c., on 56 
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p.; Sewell'a Base line, timber, kc, on 41 

f^< Shakespeare township, timber, Jtc, in 43 

f^- ' Bibarpe township, limber, &o. , in 44 

Shay lake.... 51 

SbebandowMi lake, timber, te. , round 46 

Sheet Harbour liver, timber, 4e., on 62 

Sheffotd county, timber, 4c. in 19, 210, 213, 21S 

Shepody river, timber, &c., on 61 

Sherbrooke county, timber, tc, on 19,210,212, 213 
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Shields, Mr. John, on pine of Northwest Ontario. , 
Shingle bolts, export dntii " 



" " on which export duties were paid 

Shingles and bolts cut on limits , , 

" carried on canals 

" census returns of product, quantity 

" cut in Southern Quebec , . 

" exported to United States, prices oE 

" exports of 

Ship buildii^ 

Ships exported from Canada to various countries 

Shipsaw river, timber, 4c., on 

Shook factories , . , 

Shooks exported to various countries 

" imported by New South Wales from Canada 

Show case making 

Shusway lake, timber, 4c., round 

Siam, depletion of forests in 

" teak forests of 

Sicanee Chief river, timber, &c., on 

Sierra forest reserve 

Silurian deposits, New Brunswick, timber, 4c, on 

Sina, Baron Von, large private foreats 

Size of forest products, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports . . 



saw logs and square timber, with reduction . . 
I, Hon. Jas., - " ' - 



Skead, Hon. Jas. , on forest area and supply . 

Slave Lake, Great, timber, Ac, round jo 

" Leeser, timber, 4c., round 58 

Slave River, timber, 4c., on 57-8 

Sleepers, See Railway ties. 

Sleigh Lake, timber, &c., round 55 

Sraal], Mr. H. B. " Canadian Forests " 3 

Small logs from tree tops .' , 295 

Smoky River, timber, &c., on 58 

Soulange County, timber, 4c., on 19,210,212,213 

South Africa, consequences of forest destruction • 138 

" " exports of wood from Norway to. 65 

" " forest administration in > BO, 91 



ataffin 9 

" " forestry in 75,90, 

" " plantations in . 

" " restoration of forests in 

" " scientific forestry in S 

Sooth America, exports and importa of wood with 

" " " of forest ijrodncta from Canada to 23 

" " " of manufactures of wood from Canada to 24 

" " matches for . - 

South Australia, area of forest in 

** ** forest administration in ..-...,... 

" " plantations in 

" " revenue and expenditure of forests in 

South Carolina, area of forest, 4c, in - 

" " lumber sawed in 

South Dakota, area of forest, 4c., in 

■ South Platte I'orest Reserve, Colorado. 

South Shore of St. Lawrence 11, WW 

Southern pine ,...,,...,,.-..- -.-,,,.... 

Southern Quebec, foreat Jirodncts of 208 to 

Spain, area and ownership of foreata in 176- 

" consequences of deforestation in 

" denudation of forests of 

— " exports of forest products from Canada to. 224 to 



" supply of 63, 64, 65 

" trees, localities where growing 5 to 9, 14, 22, 26, 35, 38 to 65, 68, 69, 71, 93, 95, 96, 97, 99, 

101, 114, 115, 134-5-6 

*' wide extent of forests of 182 

Spruces in Canada and Provinces 94, 96 to 101, lOS 

" strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105 to 112 

" " " . " " Canada and United States compared 109 to 112 

Square pine, average cut in Quebec 9, 10, 11 

Square timber, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

" cut in Southern Quebec 208,210 

" '* on limits 185, 186, 189 to 193 

" reduction in size 183, 204-5 

" white pine exported to United Kingdom 273 

Stanstead county, timber, &c., in ; 19, 210, 212, 213 

Statesman's Year Book 83, 176 

Statistical tables 153 to 160 

Table 1. Census of wood products comprising 153 to 288- 

(a) Forest products, 1891 and 1881 153 

(b) Comparative statement of forest products in four provinces 154 5 

(c) Return of sawmills in Canada by provinces 157 

(d) " shingle mills in Canada by provinces 157 

(e) *' wood working industries in Canada 158 

(f) Comparative statement of forest products from census and prices. . . . 159, 160 
Table 2. Return of forest freight on railways and canals 161 to 175 
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Spain, exports ef manufactures of wood from Canada to 248-9 

" *' and imports of wood with Canada 268 

" imports of forest products by 178 

" ** ** " and manufactures of wood by Canada from , 262-3 

" •* wood pulp by 130 

'* forest area, per head in 178 

*' percentaj^e forest area in 176, 178 

Spanish cedar, imported by Canada 254 to 263 

" River, timber, &c., on 38, 40, 41 to 47 

Spanish West Indies, export of forest products from Canada to 228-9 

" " '* ** manufactures of wood from Canada to 244-5 

** " ** imix)rts and exports of wood between Canada and 266-7 

" " ** ** of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada from . . 258-9 

Spars, census return of product, quantity 153-4-5 

" " •* " value 159,160 

" culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 204-5 

" cut in Southern Quebec 209, 211 

" " on limits 185, 187, 189, 190 

** exported to United States, prices of 182-3 

" " " various countries 216 to 241 

Specific gravity, see Weight 

Sphagiium, see Peat moss 

Spinning wheel, making 158 

Split posts and rails carried on canals ^ 162 to 175 

Spohn township, timber &c. in 46 

Spool factories 158 

" or bobbin wood cut on limits 189, 190, 192, 193 

Spools and spool wood exj^rted from Canada to various countries 242 to 253 

" from birch 116-7 

Spray river in Banff Park c- 140 

Spruce, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

" chief timber of Manitoba and Territories 183 

" economic uses of 114-5 

" Engelmann's, localities where growing 56, 60, 101, 134, 135, 136 ' 

" ** tannin in bark of 113 

" exports to United States prices of 282-3 

" " various countries 216 to 241 

for wood pulp 93,94,114 

** included with ** other logs " in Ontario and Quebec provincial return 183 

" " *' pine in New Brunswick provincial return 183 

" logs cut in Southern Quebec 209, 211, 212, 215 

** tY <t (( (( compared by census decades 212, 214 

" " " " " Provincial returns since 1881..... 215 

" on limits 67, 188 to 194 

" export duties on 27-8-9 

" paid on 281 

" exported to United States 274 to 281 

** ** on which export duties were paid 280 

" lumber cut in United States 147 

" not sufficient data to estimate area or quantity 179, 182 

** shipments from St.-Lawrence to River Plate 288 

\ " square, cut on limits 189, 190, 192, 193 

i ** Tannin in bark of black 113 
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Table 3. Forests in Europe, &c., 

(a) European Forest, area and ownerships 

(b) Forests in America, Asia, Africa and Australasia 

(c) Exports, imports, area in forest 

(d) Population and area per head 

Table 4. (a) Ai*ea of for^t and woodland in Canada 

(b) Quantity of pine in Canada 

(c) Areas licensed by provinces and Dominion 

Table 5. (a) Cullers' Returns 

(b) Provincial Governments' Returns, showing reduction in size 

Table 6. (a) Great Britain, imports wood and timber, value 

(b) " " quantities 

Table 7. (a) Census returns, Southern Quebec, by counties 

(b) " " Pine, Spruce, &c 

(c) " " Square pine and pine Ic^s 

(d) Agency " " 

Table 8. (a) Exports of the products of Canadian forests by countries 

(b) Exix)rts of manufactures of wood 

(c) Imports " 

Table 9. Imports and exports by Canada, by countries 

Table 10. Exports by Canada to United States and Great Britain — products of 

forest, factory and shipyard 

Table 11. Export to Great Britain, white pine squared 

Table 12. (a) Ex|)ort of logs to the United States 

(b) United States imports from Canada of unmanufactured wood 

(c) Imports of logs from United States 

(d) Exports, not produce of Canada, from New Brunswick to United 
States 

Table 13. Quantities and values of logs on which export duties were levied 

Table 14. Amounts paid as export duties on logs f 

Table 15. Prices of forest products shipped to United States 

. Table 16. Extract, Saginaw City Board of Trade Report 

Table 17. Statement of logs exported from Geoi^an Bay to United States 

Table 18. Consumption of wood in Canada, value and quantity 

Table 19. Shipments of lumber from River St. Lawrence to River Plate 

Table 20. Exports of timber, deals, &c., from the Port of Quebec for the last 50 

years, with prices 

Stave bolts cut on limits 

duties paid on 

export duty on 

on which export duties were paid . . . 

mills 

river, timber, &c., on 

Staves, carried on canals 

census return of product, quantity 

" " value 

culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 

cut in Southern Quebec 

exported to United States, prices of 

" various countries 

imported by Canada 

imports by New South Wales from Canada 

for France on lower tariff 

produce of United States 

Steep Rock Lake, timber, &c., on 

Stephenson, Mr. E. F. , on lumber from Minnesota 

Steppes of North Ontario 

*' plantation on Russian 

Stewart, Mr. Geo., reports on Banff Park 

" township, timber, &c., in 

Stikeen river, timber, &c., on 

Stony Creek district, timber, &c., in 

Strange township, timber, &c., in 

Stratton township, timber, &c. , in 

Street car works 

*' township, timber, &c., in 

Strength of Canadian woods 

" *' coniferous woods compared with United States. . . .^ 

Sturgeon falls, timber, &c., near ! 

river, Ont., timber, &c., on 

" " North West Territories, timber, &c., on 

Sud, riviere du, timber, &c., on 

Sudbury, timber near 

" county, timber, &c., in . . . 

Sugarberry in Canada and provinces 

" strength, weight &c., of wood of 

Sumac in Canada and provinces 

leaves for tanning, produce of United States 
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176 to 17f 

176 

177 

178 

178 
179 to 181 

182 

183 to 199 

200 to 205 

204-5 

206 

207 
208 to 211 

212 
213-4 

215 
216 to 241 
242 to 253 
254 to 263 
266 to 271 

272 

273 

276-7 

278 
278 

279 
280 

281 
282-3 

284 

285-6 

287 

288 

289 to 293 

185, 187 

281 

27, 29, 30 

280 

158 

60 

162 to 175 

153-4-5 

159, 160, 161 

204-5 

209, 211 

282-3 

216 to 241 

254 to 263 

89 

150 

145-6 

45 

274 

48 

83 

140 

42 

56 

58 

42 

47 

158 

45 

104 to 112 

109 to 112 

40, 45, 46 

7, 46, 47 

57 

19 

39 

62 

94, 96, 102 
105, 107, 109 

95, 96, 103 

146 
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Superior, country north of Lake 52, 63, 64 

lake... .7,48,63,64,66,93 

Supply of timber in Canada , 3 

Surveyors' and ejcplorers' reports 38 to 62 

Sutherland, Mr. Hugh, on imports of United States, Rainy River logs 274 

" ** pine of north-west Ontario 15 

Sweden and Norway, depletion of forests of 76 

" " exjxjrts of forest products by 1 

" " prevention of forest fires in 25 

" " wood pulp of . . . . 126 to 12d 

Sweden, area and ownership of forests of 176, 178 

" of forests, of 84, 176, 178 

" crops of timber, only cut, in 84 

" exports of wood by 1, 84, 178 

" " " &c., per head by 4 

** ** pulp from 35, 84 

" forest administration in 84 

" '* area per head, in 4,178 

'* " protection, in 85^ 

home supply of wood, &c., in 4 

imports and exjx)rts of forest products, balance 178 

of timber, bjr New South wales, from 89> 

percentage of forest, in 17S 

plantations, in 84 

private forest owners encouraged, in 84 

production of wood pulj), in 35, 84, 126-7-8 

protection from forest fires, in 25 

Switzerland, area and ownership of forests, in 176, 178 

of forests, in 82, 83, 176, 178 

** cantonal forests, in 82,83 

" federal supervision of forest, in 82, 83 

" forest administration, in 82, 83 

** *' area i)er head, in 178 

" cultivation, in 74, 82, 83 

" " plantations, in 8^ 

" imports and exports of forest products, balance 178 

" " " wood with Canada 271 

" "of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 260-1 

" percentage of forest, in 178 

" private forest owners restricted, in 75,82,83 

protection of forests, in 85 

protective forests, in : 82, 83 

Sycamore, culled and measured at St. Lawrence Forts 200-1 

imported by Canada 254 to 263 

in Ontario penniusula ..•..; 6 

Syria, consequences of deforestation, in 138 

T. 

Tables, see Statistical tables 

Tache station, timber, &c., near 47 

Tallion township, timber, &c., in 52 

Talayarde river, timber, &c. , on 53 

Tamagamingue lake, timber, &c., round 50 

*' river, timber, &c. , on 45, 50 

Tamarack, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200 to 203 

" cut of, estimated in 1883 67 

" on limits 136, 192-3 

" economic uses of 115 

" exported to United States, prices of 282-3 

" <t << various countries 218-9 

" in Canada and provinces 94, 96 to 101, 103 

** knees, value of 115 

localities where growing 5, 6, 8, 9, 10, 38 to 54, 56, 57, 59, 60, 62, 93, 95, 96, 97, 115, 136 

" logs exported to United States 218-9, 276-7 

" square, census returns of product of, quantity 153-4-5 

" value 159, 160, 161 

" *' cut in Southern Quebec 208 to 215 

*' strenght, weight, &c. , of wood of 105, 108 to 112 

" " " " " Canada and U. S. compared 109 to 112 

Tanbark, acacia in Australia 88 

" carried on canals 162 to 175 

" census returns of product of, quantity 153-4-5 

value 159, 160, 161 

cut on limits. 185, 187, 189, 190, 192, 193 

exported to various countries 216 to 241 

in France 80, 81 
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Tanbark, product of United SlalBB 146 

waste o£ hemlock for B, 26, 64, M, 95, 114, 131 

Tannetiee 168 

Tannin in Canadian barks 113 

Tanning extract for France on lower tariff 150 

Tariff ol France on wood, Ac, by new treaty 150 

" United States on wood, &o 2^ to 29 



TeleKraph pol«B, 



Temiscamie ri 



r, 189. 190, 11 



tumB of innductof, quantity 

cut on limits 

ejcported to various counlrieB _ 

produce of United Statee 146 

er, timber, &c., on 56 

Temiacamiug lake, timber, dtc, round fl, 23, 40 to 44, 48, 60, 63„ 69 

" road, timber, Ac, on 44 

Temiscouata county, timber, &c„ in 19,210, 212,213 

-.... ...._..._ .._ J gj 

144 

lumneraawea m 147 

Tennyson township, timber, ftc, in 47 

Territories and Manitoba, list of trees in 100 

" woodlandsot 63,99 

Territoriee, area of woodlands 179, 181 



" great northern forest in 

" ownership of forests in . , 

" percentage of woodland in 

" sawmills in 

" varied trees in . . . , , , 

Tessier township^ timber, ftc, in 

Texada Island, timber, ftc., on 

Tesas, area of forest, Sc., in 

Thayne, Mr. Stewart, evidence of _, 

Third Prinoip^ Meridian, timber, 4c., on 57 

Thistle township, timber, Sc, in 45 

Thorn trees in Canada and provinces , 94, 96, 102 

strength, weight, 4c. of wood of 106, 107, 108 

Thousand Islands, pitch pme, on 94 

Three Valley Lake, timber, Ac, round 140 

Thunder Bay and Rainy River districts, boundary of 42, 44 

■' district, timber, Ac., in 39, 40, 42 to 47, 62 

Timber and other wood freeUirough canals 162, 168-9 



143 

147 



" limits, sales of 

" in Thunder Bay, and Hainy Lake districts 

" ]>emiita in British Columbia, Manitoba and Territories. . 

" regulations, British Columbia 

" square, carried on canals 

" Trade Journal of London on Scotch plantations 

Toniicrre, riv. au., timber, Ac, on 

Toronto, limit of timber 

Totlen township, timber, Ac., in 

Touchwood Hill, timber, Ac, on 

Tourelle township, timber, Ac, in 

Tourilli river, timber, Ac, on 

Towachiohe river, timber, Ac, on 

Towiiwloga across Lake Huron 

Towndiip outlines on C. P. R. , 

Townships, timber, Ac, in — 



r, 12, 13, 14, 23 to 2fi, 67 to 72, 135, 183 to 197 



Algona, N. Ont. . , 

Alton, Que 

Anglin, Ont 

Appleby, Ont 

Armstrong, Ont . . 



jaldwi 



, Ont.. 



Barron, Ont. . 
Baskatongue, Que 
Baetedo, Ont 



Beauchanip, Ont 43 

Bige1ow,Ont 46 

Bhtine, Ont 43 

Blake, Que 53 

Blewird, Ont 38 

Blythe, Ont 42 

Boisclerc, Que 

Booth, Ont 

Bower, Ont 
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Brethour, Ont 40 

Broder, Ont 39 

Bronson, Ont 41 

Bryce, Ont 43 

Bucke, Ont .* 41 

Campbell, Que. .' 53 

Cap Chat, Que 53 

Capreol, Ont 46 

Cascaden, Ont 38 

Casey, Ont 41 

Carpenter, Ont 45 

Cartier, Ont 38 

Chamberlain, Ont 41 

Charlton, Ont/ 43 

Chavigny, Que 54 

Clancy, Ont 44 

Clara, Ont 38 

Cleland, Ont 44 

Coleraine, Que 53 

Coumee, Ont 39 

Craig, Ont 43 

Crerar, Ont 46 

Crespiel, Que 54 

Dack, Ont 42 

Dallas, Que 52, 53 

Davis, Ont 46 

Deacon, Ont 39 

Dickson, Ont 41 

Dill, Ont 39 

Dobie, Ont 45 

Dolbeau, Que 53 

Dorion, Ont 45 

Dowling, Ont 38 

Dunlop, Ont 45 

Dymond, Ont 40 

Edgar, Ont 40 

Ermatinger, Ont 39 

Evanturel, Ont 42 

Fabre, Que 52-3 

Falconbridge, Ont 45 

Fell, Ont 44 

Ferland, Que 53 

Fitzgerald, Ont 42 

Foster, Ont 40 

French, Ont 39 

Freswick, Ont 38 

Gagnon, Que 53 

Garrow, Ont 44 

Oarson, Ont 40 

Gaultier, Que 53 

Gibbon, Ont 47 

GilUes, Ont 39 

Gladman, Ont 44 

Gorham Ont 45 

Gough, Ont 46 

Gould, Ont 38 

Grassette, Ont 39 

Guigues, Que 52-3 

Guthrie, Ont 43 

Hammell, Ont 43 

Harley, Ont 40 

Harris, Ont 41 

Hawley, Ont 44 

Head, Ont. 39 

Hen wood, Ont 42 

Hess, Ont 41 

HilUard, Ont 41 

Hincks, Que 52-3 

Hudson, Ont 42 
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H3rman, Ont 40 

Ingram, Ont 41 

Kenogame, Que 53 

Kerns, Ont 41 

Kiamika, Que 52 

Laure, Que 54 

Levark, Ont 38 

Lockhart, Ont 44 

Lorain, Ont 38 

Loughrin, Ont 47 

Lumsden, Ont 40-1 

Lybster, Ont 39 

Lyman, Ont 44 

Maclennan, Ont 45 

McCrossen, Ont 46 

McGill, Que 52 

McLargfa, Ont 45 

Maria,^nt ». 39 

Marks, Ont 40 

Marlow, Que 52 

Marmier, Que 54 

Marquis, Ont 43 

Marter, Ont •. 41 

Master, Ont 45 

Malherbe, Que 54 

Montcrief , Ont 41 

Montgomery, Qnt 39 

Moreau, Que 53 

Morgan, Ont 39 

Moss, Ont 44 

Nairne, Ont 38 

Niven, Ont 43 

Norman, Ont 46 

Northfield, Que 53 

Notman, Ont 42 

O'Connor, Ont 39 

Olrig, Ont, 38 

Osborne, Ont 42 

Otter, Ont 39 

Pacaud, Ont 43 

Pope, Que 52 

Port Daniel, Que 53 

Porter, Ont 44 

Pratt, Ont " 46 

Purdom, Ont 47 

Radnor, Que 52 

Risborough, Que 52 

Robilliard, Ont 42 

Savard, Ont 42 

Scadding, Ont 45 

Scoble, Ont 43 

Shakespeare, Ont 43 

Sharpe, Ont 44 

Spohn, Ont 46 

Stewart, Ont 42 

Strange, Ont 42 

Stratton, Ont 47 

Street, Ont 45 

Taillon, Que 52 

Tennyson, Ont 47 

Tessier, Que 53 

Thistle, Ont 45 

Totten, Ont 43 

Tourelle, Que 53 

Trill, Ont 38 

Trudel, Que 54 

Vernon, Ont 45 

Ware, Ont 45 

White, Ont 40 



Trabuco Canyon Forest Reserve, California . 

Trade and Navigation returns 

Transverse strength of Canadian woods 

Traverses carried on canals 

" cut on limits 

Tree tops, small logs from 

Trent River District, timber, in 
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17, 30, 31, 216 to 273, 276 to 281 

104 to 107, 110, 112 

162 to 175 

185, 187 

295 

5,93 
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Trent Vallej^ Canal, forest products carried, on 163 to 175 

Trill township, timber, &c., in 38 

Troife Pistoles river, timber, &c., on 19 

Trudel township, timber, &c., in 54 

Truite, river h, la, timber, Ac, on 53, 55 

Tulip tree in Ontario * 94,103 

locality where growing? 94 

" strength, weight, &c., of wood, of 105 

Tully, Mr. Kivas, " Fluctuations of Lake Ontario." 73 

Tupelo in Ontario 94, 103 

Tupper, Sir Charles, Bart, on pulpwood in United Kingdom 126-7 

Turkey, imports and exports of wood with Canada, 270 

*' " of forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada, from 262-3 

** in Asia, area of forests, of 177 

" Europe, area of forests, of 176 

Turning in wood .••••: 1^ 

Tyrrell's exploration. Porcupine and Pas(}uia Hills 57 

Northern Alberta .\^ 56 
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United Kingdom, area of forest 176, 178 

" '* exports from Norway, to 85 

'* *' "of forest products from Canada, to 216-7 

'* " " manufactures of wood from Canada, to 242-3 

" " " square pine, to 18 

" " forest area pejj nead, in 178 

'* ** imports and exports between Canada and 260-7 

by New South Wales from , . 89 

" " " of forest products by 178 

" " " " " manufactures of wood by Canada from 254-5 

of matches by 133 

" " "of white pine from Canada by 93 

" " " of w(X)d and timber since 1870 206 

" " with Canada's share 207 

pulp 126 to 130 






match making in 133 

percentage of forest area in 178 

products of forest factory and ship yard exported to 272 

square white pine exported to 273 

United States and Canada, strength &c., of coniferous wood compared 109 to 112 

" annual growth of wood in 74, 142, 145 

" area of forest in 141, 177-8 

woodlands 3, 37, 74, 141 

" census returns, area of forest, &c 141 to 14^ 

" " " on fuel 104-5-6 

strength and weight of woods 104 to 113 

consular reports 77, 82, 84, 85, 86, 88, 89, 176, 177 

consumption of wood a year 37, 74, 145 

I^er head 2, 145 

exports of forest products from Canada to 216-7 
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of logs from Canada by ". 27 to 34, 274 to 280, 284-5-6 

United States by Canada 278 
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and wood products .... 147 

forest area per head in 4, 178 

" fires m 74 

products, quantities and values 145-^ 

reserves in. 136 to 140, 148, 296 

forestry commissions in 120, 149, 296 

" division of Department of Agriculture 2, 3, 74, 77, 84, 141 to 150 

home supply of wood, &c. , in ^^1^ 

imports and exi)orts of forest products, balance 178 

" wood &c., between Canada and 266-7 

by New South Wales of timber from 89 

from New Brunswick of Maine forest products 279 



forest products and manufactures of wood by Canada from 254 to 257 

pulpwood Irom Canada by 122, 123, 124, 126, 130 

" white pine from Canada by 93 

wood products by 147 

wood pulp 127, 129, 130 

wood, unmanufactured from Canada 278 

lumber by districts in 147 

kinds in 147 

" match making in 133 

" mill products in 145 to 147 
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United States i)erceiitage of forest, brush, improved lands, &c 142 to 144 

" pine cut smaller in , ' 141 

" President's power to make forest reserves 136, 148 

" prices of forest products exported by Canada to 282-3 

" product of forest, factory and ship yard exported by Canada to 272 

" protection from fire - 25 

offorests 136,149 

railway requirement from the forests in 74 

regulations for forests in 139 

second growth wood in . . 141 

state governments protecting forests 149, 295 

" supjply and consumption of forest products in 141 to 151 

" tariff on forest products 28-9 

" timber per acre 74, 142 

" " sufficient with care 141-2 

" tributaries of Rainy River 49 

" wood industries 145 to 148 

TJnoi^anized territories, percentage of wood land 181 

" " wooded area 181 

Upikamba river, timber, &c, on 52 

Upper Ottawa territory 9, 10, 11, 17, 22, 56 

Uruguay, exports of forest products from Canada to 234-5 

" manufactures of wood from Canada to 246-7 

Utah, area of forests, &c., in 144 
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Valdez Island, timber, &c., on 134 

Valin river, timber, &c., on 55 

Value of forest products consumed per head in Canada 2, 287 

" " *^ United States 2, 74, 145 

products of wood industries 156-7-8 

yearly of forest products 117, 287 

Vancouver Island, forests of . . 60,100,134,135 

Vasselot, Count de, in South Africa 90 

Vaudreuil county, timber, &c., in 19, 210, 212, 213 

Veneers imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

Venezuela, shipments of wood from 93 

Vercheres county, timber, &c., in 19, 210, 212, 213 

Vermillion river, Ont., timber, &c., on 38, 39, 40 

" " Que., timber, &c., on 55 

" valley, B.C., timber, &c., in 60 

Vermont, area of forest, Ac, in. 143 

Vernon township, timber, &c., in 45 

Veuve river, timber, &c., on 43 

Victoria, Australia, area of forest in 177 

" depletion of forest of 90 

" forest reserves in 90 

" forestry legislation in 90 

giant eucaljrpti in 88 

licenses to cut wood, &c., in 90 

poor results of forest system in 90 

" trees killed for bark for huts in ^ 90 

Vii^inia, area of forest, &c., in 143 

" lumber sawed in 147 

w. 

Wswfes in woodworking industries 156-7- 8 

Wahnapitae lake, timber, &c., round 46-7 

" river, timber, &c., on 44 

Walnut, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports, 260-1 

economic uses of 117 

exported to United States, prices of 282-^ 

imported by Canada 254 to 263 

in Ontario 94, 108 

localities in which growing 6, 64, 74, 94, 117 

sided, census returns of product 153-4-5 

.strength, weight, &c., of wood of 105, 108 

Waney, timber culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports , 200, 201, 204, 205 

Ward, Hon. J. K. lecture on Canadian woods and their economic uses 114 to 117 

" " " " timber supply and forest area 6,67 

" Mr. D., lar^e pine owner in Michigan 124 

Ware township, timber, &c., in 45 

Washing machine and wringer factories 158 

Washington, area of forest, &c., in 144 

8a— 22 
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Washington, forest reserves in 148 

** lumber sawed in 147 

Waste of hemlock for bark 6, 26, 64, 94, 95, 114 

'* trees for seed , 137 

Waterhen lake, timber, &c., on 59 

Water supply and forests 1, 117, 137 

Waykwahbinonahn lake, timber, &c., on 42, 46 

Weight of Canadian woods 104 to 107, 109, 112 

Wakanmekonka lake, timber, &c., round 55 

Welland canal, forest products carried on 163 to 175 

Western Canada, peninsula of 5 

" Ontario limits, pine cuts on 198 

West Indies, exports of forest products from Canada to s 228 to 233 

manufactures of wood from Canada to 242 to 245 

266-7 

258-9 

62 

. . 144 

147 

9 
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imports and exports of wood between Canada and 

'* of forest product and manufactures of wood by Canada from 

Westmoreland county, timber, &c., in 

West Virginia, area of forests, &c., in 

" lumber sawed in 

Weymontateuch river, timber, &c., on 

White cedar, see cedar, white. 

lake, timber, &c., on 39 

Patridge river, timber, &c., on 40 

pine, see pine, white 

river, timoer, &c., on 39 

township, timber, &c., in 40 

Whitewood, culled and measured at St. Lawrence ports 200-1 

** localities where growing 40, 41, 42, 46, 64, 141 

Wilkins' exploration round Lake Winnipeg 57 

Willows in Canada and provinces .. ., 95 to 101, 103 

localities where growing 40 to 43, 47, 48, 57 

106, 108 

72-3 

44 

46-7 

56-7 

51 

56-7 

143 

150 

147 
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strength, weight, &c., of wood of 
Wilmot, Mr. Samuel, on " Fisheries and Forest " 

Windigoostigwam lake, timber, &c., on 

Windermere Station, C.P.R., timber, &c., near. . . 

Winnipeg lake, timber, &c., round 

" river, timber, &c., on 

Winnepegosis lake, timber, &c., round 

Wisconsin, area of forest, &c., in 

forestry association in 

lumber sawed in 

pine in 33, 123-4, 141 

" smaller in 141 

Wolfe county, timber, &c., in 19, 210, 212, 213 

Woman river timber, &c., on 44, 46 

Wood alcohol, product in United States of 146 

for fuel, value of 104-5-6 

imports and exports of between Canada and various countries 264 to 271 

manufactures of imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

pavement for France on lower tariff 150 

pulp and pulp wood, 34-5, 84 to 86, 93-4, 115, 120 to 133 

artificial silk from 296 

Canada's product of 35, 122, 126 

chemical. 120 to 122, 125 to 129, 146 

consumption of timber for 34-5, 84-5, 93-4, 122 to 125, 131-2 

duties in United States on. 29, 122-3, 296 

exports from Canada to various countries 142 to 153 

exports from Canada of .••••; ^» ^22» ^"^2, 153 

from Canada more valuable than Scandinavian 129 

for mosaic floors 296 

imported by Canada 254 to 263 

industry 35, 121 to 126, 129 

in United Kingdom prices of 126 to 128 

lecture by Mr. Lef ebvre on 129, 130 

manufacture of 34, 84, 120 to 122, 158 

mechanical 120 to 122, 125 to 129, 146 

mills in Canada 34, 158 

paper made from 121-2, 127, 130 to 132 

parchment paper from 296 

product of United States 122„ 126, 146 

production of , 34-5, 120 to 126, 158 

uses for 125 6, 132-3, 136 

United States produce 122, 126, 146 

woods used for making 35, 51, 84, 121, 125, 129, 131 

Wood turning , 158 

Wood working industries 34, 156 to 158 

Wooded banks of river in north Ontario 49, 50 

Wooden ships' for France on lower tariff 150 
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Wooden ware imported by Canada from various countries 254 to 263 

Woodlands, not always forest timber 179 

Woods, elasticity of 104 to 106, 108, 110, 112 

for pulp making 35, 51, 84, 121, 125, 129, 131 

fuel value of 104 to 106 

lake of the, timber, &c., round 3, 40, 46, 49, 93 

of Canada and United States compared for strength, weight, &c., 109 to 112 

resistance to indentation by 104 to 106, 108 to 112 

longitudinal crushing by 104 to 106, 108, 111, 112 

specifie gravity of 104 to 107, 109, 112 

strength, weight, &c., of 104 to 113 

transverse, strength of 104 to 107, 110, 112 

Wurtemburg, area of state forests, in 77 

'* coniferous forests, in 75 

** revenue and expenditure of state forests, of 77 

Wyoming, area of forest, &c., in 144 

forest reserves, in > 148 
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Y. 

Yamaska county, timber, &c., in 19 

" river, timber, &c., on 19 

YieUowstone National Park. 139, 148-9 

** " Timberland Reserve, Wyoming 148 

Yew in British Columbia 101, 103 

" localities where growing 14, 60, 101, 103, 135 

** weight, strength, &c., of wood of 106-7 

Yield of forest products per acre 12, 13, 18, 68, 74, 77, 81, 135 

York county, Ont., timber, &c., on 21 

Yosemite National Park 137, 139, 148 

Yukon basin 56 

" river 56 
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Zones of Northern Ontario 

Zurich, area of state forests, of 

revenue and expenditure of state forests, of 
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